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VOLUME I JANUARY, 1933 NUMBER 1 


OBSERVATIONS ON THE NUMBER OF BIRDS TO THE 
SQUARE MILE IN CUSTER COUNTY 
By J. M. BATES* 

At about 9:30 o’clock on the morning of May 10, 1902, I started to 
drive to Callaway, Custer County, Nebraska, from the home of William 
Miller, five miles southwest of town. I had as companions two farmers, 
respectively about fifty and sixty years of age. I announced my inten¬ 
tion of noting every bird along the road, within easily recognizable 
distance, which meant for one’s eyes a range of about twenty rods wide. 
Of course some birds, as the Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Yellow¬ 
headed Blackbird and others, could have been recognized at a much 
greater distance. However, such was not my purpose, which was to 
include only a range in which all of the birds seen could be identified. 
My intention was to gain some idea of the number and kind of birds per 
square mile in that section of Nebraska, on the one hundredth meridian. 
The farmers assured me that the birds were visibly increasing. I hoped 
that was correct. 

About three-fourths of the land along the road was broken, and in rye, 
wheat, corn or fallow. The fallow and grassland were favorable for 
birds; the grain and partly broken ground were distinctly unfavorable. 
The roadside was favorable, being quite well grassed, except for shy 
birds and those that affect swampy or woodland conditions. The fence 
was favorable, as was also the time of day. The earlier birds were nest¬ 
ing, and the females were inconspicuous and scarce. The later birds were 
feeding and gathering nest material. Many of them were not back from 
the South, but these were such species as we were not likely to see much 
of in these prairie conditions. We passed one cottonwood grove and per¬ 
haps twenty-five scattered trees along the roadside. We drove about 
five to six miles an hour. The men both watched, and proved to be 
good observers, while I took notes and thus lost some chances of obser¬ 
vation. The result was very imperfect. I wish it could have been given 
in exact chronological order, to show distribution, but that would have 
required a slower gait and about one hundred times as much writing in 
the wagon. As it was, I wrote the name but once, and then scored. The 
road was four rods wide and fenced most of the way on both sides. 
Please bear in mind that the acres of rye were covered with rich green 
about six inches high, and held no birds, and that the wheat had very 


*This paper was read on the program of the fourth annual meeting 
of the N. 0. U., held at Lincoln on January 24, 1903, by the then retiring 
President, the late Rev. J. M. Bates. His Presidential address, however, 
was on the subject “Birds and Man.” It is now published (with some 
slight editorial revision as to names), not only because of its interest as 
an early census effort in Nebraska, but to be available as a basis of 
comparison should any N. O. U. member find an opportunity to resurvey, 
after thirty years’ interval, this five miles of road southwest of Calla¬ 
way.—Ed. 
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few birds, while the freshly plowed corn ground had only a few black¬ 
birds following the plow to pick up grubs. The birds were on sod, fence, 
trees and in the air. The list consists of sixteen species and 134 in¬ 


dividuals, as follows: 

Eastern Cowbird (Molothrus ater ater) . 2,7 

Clay-colored Sparrow (Spizella pallida) . 21 

English House Sparrow (Passer domesticus domesticus) . 20 

Desert Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris leucolaema) . 20 

Western Meadowlark (Sturnella neglecta) . 14 

Western Lark Sparrow (Chondestes grammacus strigatus) . 7 

Western Mourning Dove (Zenaidura macroura marginella) . 5 

Eastern Kingbird (Tyrannus tyrannus) . 5 

Yellow-headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) . 4 

Eastern Robin (Turdus migratorius migratorius) . 2 

Brown Thrasher (Toxostoma rufum) . 2 

Bronzed Crackle (Quiscalus quiscula aeneus) . 2 

Northern Blue Jay (Cyanocitta cristata cristata) . 2 

Barn Swallow (Hirundo erythrogaster) . 1 

Eastern American Goldfinch (Spinus tristis tristis) . 1 

White-rumped Loggerhead Shrike (Lanius ludovicianus excubitorides). . 1 

TOTAL .134 


I find it impossible to make any satisfactory calculation from these 
data, as to the average number of birds per square mile. Sometimes one 
would see many Western Meadowlarks in five minutes; also Desert 
Horned Larks and flocks of Yellow-headed Blackbirds, Bronzed Crackles, 
Eastern Cowbirds, Barn Swallows, and other species common in the 
locality. Also, the roadside conditions were very different from those 
of boundless unfenced pastures and cultivated fields. I hesitate even to 
draw a comparison except to suggest that when all things are taken 
into consideration—the arrival of the warblers and more insectivorous 
birds; the numerous natural and artificial groves that are alive with 
birds near the village; the water birds that frequent the South Loup 
River and the ponds and inferior streams—I do not believe that this 
enumeration will over-represent the number to be found per square mile 
throughout the country. Also, I am confident that we could not have 
observed more than three-fourths of the birds we passed—in scanning the 
grassland ten rods on each side of us—including the nesting females 
and the shyer sparrows. However, I leave them out of the calculation, 
taking the more scientific basis of what we enumerated. 

A square mile has sixteen strips like ours, twenty rods wide and a 
mile long. We observed five such strips, which equals five-sixteenths of 
a square mile. That gives 429 to the mile. You will see that this is 
a very conservative estimate. Professor Bruner’s being one and one- 
half to the acre (Report of the Nebraska State Horticultural Society for 
1896, pp. 53-54), making 960 to the square mile. For my part of the 
state, I think my figures would be more correct for the season when 
these observations were made. But when we estimate the additional 
young birds in the summer and fall, able to slay insect pests along with 
their parents, it is easily seen that if my figures are approximately cor¬ 
rect, Professor Bruner’s are conservative, since they add but a trifle over 
two young birds to each old one, or four to a pair. Some pairs raise 
ten or more. At any rate, I am sure we may have reasonable confidence 
that his estimate and mine are within reasonable bounds and that we 
have, therefore, “in round numbers the 75,000,000 birds in Nebraska,’’ 
for which Professor Bruner gave us credit in 1896. There should be, 
and may be by this time, very many more. May their tribe continue to 
increase! 
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GENERAL NOTES 

The Canadian Pine Grosbeak at Lincoln, Lancaster County, Ne¬ 
braska.—On the morning of November 8, 1932, as Mr. Swenk and I were 
leaving our house at 1410' North Thirty-seventh Street to go to the polls, 
we heard a strange bird call. The bird was soon located in a large box- 
elder tree northeast of our garage, but it flew away almost immediately 
after its discovery, calling as it flew. Mr. Swenk said, “I think that was 
the note of the Pine Grosbeak, although it has been fully twenty years 
since I have heard it.”* On November 15 I heard this note again twice, 
once in the morning and again in the afternoon, the call coming from 
somewhere south of our house, but I was not able to locate the bird 
itself. The note was heard again on November 18 and 21. Shortly 
after noon on November 23 I heard the note again. Mr. Swenk happened 
to be at home, and we both went out immediately, locating the bird in 
an elm tree on the south lot-line. A moment after being discovered it 
flew to the large Austrian pine back of our house, and on following it 
to that tree it was found in company with another. Both birds were 
clearly Pine Grosbeaks in the gray plumage. They were attracted to the 
pine by the tender young needle buds, on which they fed as we watched 
them. 

Pine Grosbeaks were seen about our house on November 28, and on 
each day subsequently to and including December 7. It may be of in¬ 
terest to record here my observations of these birds, made from day to 
day. 

November 28. This afternoon Mrs. George 0. Smith and I first 
heard, and then saw, a Pine Grosbeak in the gray plumage as it was 
perched on a telephone wire in the back of the yard at my home. A 
moment after its discovery three other birds in the same plumage ap¬ 
peared in the crab apple tree behind the garage. In a moment all four 
flew to the large Austrian pine back of the house, where they fed on 
needle buds for a while. They then flew to some sycamore and ash 
trees to the northwest, then across the street to another large Austrian 
pine, and finally on northwest to the College of Agriculture campus. 
They were not shy, but were very restless. 

November 29. At 7:30 A. M. Mr. Swenk and I saw a Pine Grosbeak 
in the gray plumage in the crab apple tree back of our garage. At 10 
o’clock I saw three birds in the gray plumage there. At noon Mr. Swenk 
reported that he had seen and heard one singing in a large fir tree north 
of our house. From its plumage it seemed to be an immature male. 
At 1 o’clock Mr. Swenk and I both heard Pine Grosbeaks calling, as they 
fed on the young pine tips in our large Austrian pine back of the house. 
One was in the gray plumage of the immature or female bird, and the 
other was in the (hitherto unobserved) bright red plumage of the old 
adult male. The immature bird flew to a sycamore tree just north of 
our drive, where it sang for several minutes the song that I have rep¬ 
resented as No. 3 in the following notations. Suddenly it stopped sing¬ 
ing and flew away to the northwest. Then another grosbeak was heard 
singing in a small pine tree in the southwest corner of our lot. It was 
another old male in the bright red plumage. About 2:15 P. M. I saw a 
Pine Grosbeak in the gray plumage come to our large Austrian pine, 
feed for a few minutes, and then fly on over the house to the west. As 
it flew out of the tree, another in the same plumage flew into it, fed on 


*The occasion referred to was when a flock of thirty or forty of 
these birds was seen on the College of Agriculture campus, November 7, 
1910, and smaller numbers on November 15 and 21 of the same year (See 
Proc. N. O. U., V, p. 32:).—Ed. 
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the pine buds for several minutes* and then it also flew on over the house 
to the northwest. 

November 30. During the noon hour, Mr. Swenk and I both watched 
a lone Pine Grosbeak in the gray plumage feeding in our back Austrian 
pine for several minutes. 

December 1. This morning I saw two Pine Grosbeaks feeding in our 
back Austrian pine. One seemed to have much more rusty on the crown 
and nape than the other. They fed about ten minutes and flew away. 
Shortly after lunch, Mr. Swenk and I saw two Pine Grosbeaks in an elm 
tree southwest of our house, where they were feeding on the elm buds. 
One in the plumage of an immature male started singing, and its song, 
the commonest form, is shown as No. 2 in the notations. 

December 2i. Late this morning I saw a Pine Grosbeak eating buds 
in the crab apple tree in our back yard. It flew to the rock garden pool 
in the yard to the north, and splashed about in the water for some time. 
About the middle of the afternoon I saw a Pine Grosbeak with much 
rusty on its head in the ash tree north of our yard, and when it started 
singing I secured a record of its song. This is shown, in part, as No. 4 
in the notations. It flew overhead to the crab apple tree in the back of 
the yard, where it continued to sing. It then flew down to the rock 
garden pool, where it drank, then flew away, presently to return accom¬ 
panied by another, and shortly thereafter a third one joined these two. 
All three flew away soon, but a half hour later what may well have been 
the same three birds were again observed feeding in the crab apple tree. 
Two of them had very rusty crown, nape and rump, and I think were old 
females; the other one was grayer and was taken to be an immature 
bird. Fifteen minutes later all flew away toward the northwest. 

December 3. Four Pine Grosbeaks were seen in the crab apple tree at 
11 o’clock. When some dogs started barking they flew away, but a half- 
hour later two again were seen in the same tree. Ten minutes later 
there were three of them feeding in the Austrian pine. One was seen 
in the crab apple tree during the noon hour. All were in the gray 
plumage. 

December 4. The first thing this morning, Mr. Swenk and I saw two 
Pine Grosbeaks in the gray plumage eating buds in the crab apple tree, 
while at the same time a third bird was singing in the ash tree. It sang 
songs No. 3 and No. 5 of the notations. In the middle of the afternoon 
six Pine Grosbeaks were seen at the same time in the crab apple tree. 
Two of these had much bright rusty on the head and rump, the other 
four were much grayer, and were taken to be immature birds. 

December 5. Three Pine Grosbeaks in the gray immature plumage 
were noted in the crab apple tree at noon. 

December 6. The weather turned colder today, and when no Pine 
Grosbeaks were seen during the course of the morning we wondered if 
they had gone. But about 2 o’clock I noted one in the gray plumage in 
the crab apple tree, and a few minutes later two more were there. Two 
of these were much more rusty on the head and rump than the other 
one. They were all quietly preening their feathers. Two flew away, 
leaving one of the more rusty colored individuals, which seemed to be 
resting. These two soon came back and perched on the telephone wires. 
A little later two more came, and there were five in the crab apple tree 
at the same time. All five then flew to the back Austrian pine, and 
began feeding on the buds. One soon flew away, but the other four re¬ 
mained for twenty-five minutes, systematically working from south to 
north in the Austrian pine, creeping along the branches sidewise, in 
parrot fashion, and eating the buds. One bird sang song No. 6 today. 
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December 7. At 7:30 A. M. Mr. Swenk and I saw seven Pine Gros¬ 
beaks at one time in and under a summer apple tree just east of our 
crab apple tree. Three were eating buds in the branches, and four 
were hopping about on the ground picking up something, and from time 
to time playfully flying at each other or chasing an English Sparrow. 
By 8 o’clock they had all gone. During the noon hour we saw three of 
them in our back Austrian pine. About the middle of the afternoon I 
saw nine Pine Grosbeaks at one time in the crah apple and summer 
apple trees, and on the near-by wires. I believe that these represented 
the entire flock. I started to take some Kodak snapshots of the group, 
but meanwhile they were disturbed and became scattered. A few 
minutes later five flew to the sycamore tree while the other four went 
on west and then wheeled north toward the College of Agriculture 
campus, the first five then following. An hour later four were back in 
the apple trees. They flew away, but twenty minutes later three had 
come back, to feed a few minutes and fly away again. 

December 8. During the night a storm came from the northwest, 
with the temperature dropping down to three above zero and a light 
snowfall. The next day was colder, with more snow. No Pine Gros¬ 
beaks were seen on these days or since.* 

Although Pine Grosbeaks were certainly present in the neighborhood 
of our home for a month (November 8 to December 7), they seemed to 
make our immediate vicinity their exclusive headquarters, and, with one 
exception, were not reported as seen in other parts of Lincoln. The 
exception is a report by Mrs. Ernest C. Ames, that she noted some of 
these birds at her home at 1750 South 20th Street during the cold wave 
of November 15, 1932', as they were eating small icicles formed by the 
water dripping from the end of a garden hose. 

The ordinary call note of the Pine Grosbeaks (1) consisted of two 
ascending, loud, clear, plaintively whistled notes, a full tone apart, that 
might well be syllabilized "Come here! Come here!” It was frequently 
uttered by the birds when in flight. On December 4, watching one bird 
while thus calling, another came as if in response. Some writers indi¬ 
cate that this call note may be three-syllabled, including a downwardly 
inflected note before the two upwardly inflected ones, but our birds did 
not so call so far as I heard. They had a variety of soft murmuring or 
chattering calls which they uttered chiefly while feeding in the trees. 
It is stated in the litera^re that in the spring and during the summer, 
on its northern breeding grounds, the song of the Pine Grosbeak is a 
“prolonged, melodious warble”. (Mathews). Our fall birds did not sing 
often, or long at a time. What was heard seemed more like subdued 
snatches or parts of a song than a completed effort. The song was 
never loud, and could not be heard at any great distance from the singer. 
Yet the notes were clear and sweet, though soft. The singer always 
delivered his song while perched well toward the top of a tree. The 
most complete songs were heard on November 29 and December 1, 2, 4 
and 6; all fine, bright days. The song can best be described as a low- 
pitched, deliberate, flowing warble, composed of a varying number of 
groups of two or three notes, each a half tone apart, interspersed with 
short trills and occasional call notes, softly given. In quality it may 
well be compared to the warbling song of the Rose-breasted Grosbeak, 
or of the House Finch (but much slower in tempo), and with occasional 
bars very suggestive of the plaintive quality of the Bluebird’s call. 

This song was subject to considerable variation in its form. The 
commonest song (2), heard December 1 and subsequently, consisted of a 


*A lone gray Pine Grosbeak returned on January 6 and 7, 1933.—Ed. 
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flowing or rolling succession of three tied notes, the first and third 
usually a tone apart, interspersed with the characteristic call notes, 
rapidly and softly given. Birds heard November 2:9 and December 4 (3) 
sang more in couplets, alternately a half tone up or down, these inter¬ 
spersed with short trills. Sometimes, as a bird heard on December 2 (4), 
these two types of songs were intermingled. Birds heard on December 
4 and fi (5 and 6) interposed short grace notes after certain couplets, 
and brought in still other variations, as shown in the accompanying 
notations. 



Mr. Swenk decided that the exact identification of these Pine Gros¬ 
beak visitors as to subspecies was of sufficient scientific importance to 
justify the taking of some specimens. Accordingly, he took an im¬ 
mature (gray) male on November 24 and two old adult (red) males on 
November 29. These he has carefully studied, and his report is as fol¬ 
lows: “In their coloration the two old male birds are clearly the Cana¬ 
dian Pine Grosbeak (Pinicola enudeator leucura), they having the general 
color of the wings and tail very dark (slate color to blackish slate), the 
red of the head, back and under parts (except the deep neutral gray of 
the central and posterior abdomen and under tail coverts) solidly deep 
purplish red (about amaranth purple), and the feathers of the back 
strongly blackish centrally. Comparable specimens of the Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Pine Grosbeak (P. e. montana) from Colorado have the general color 
of the wings and tail lighter (about fuscous), the red of the head, back 
and under parts (except the pale neutral gray of the entire abdomen 
and under tail coverts) much lighter (about spinel red) and more broken, 
and the feathers of the back rather weakly dusky centrally. The im¬ 
mature male also is clearly leucura, having the general body color darker 
gray (deep neutral gray) and the reddish areas on the crown, nape and 
auriculars a deeper red (about brazil red) than in a comparable im¬ 
mature male montana from Colorado, which is pale neutral gray with the 
reddish areas on the head lighter (about nepal red). The two old birds 
are large in size, with the wing (117 mm. in both) larger than Ridgway’s 
(Bull, so, U. S. Nat. Mus., p. 61) average (114 mm.) for leucura, but well 
within his maximum (121.9 mm.), and the tail is very long (96 mm. and 
99 mm.), much longer than Ridgway’s average (86.9 mm.) and even ex¬ 
ceeding his maximum (93.2 mm.). However, Oberholser (Proc. Biol. Soc. 
IVash., xxvii, p. 54) gives a range in tail length of from 95 to 99 mm., 
with an average of 96.8 mm., for a series of five leucura males from 
Quebec, so our birds are evidently within the range of the subspecies. 
They run too small for average montana (121.9 mm.) in length of wing, 
though large enough in length of tail for average montana (96.3 mm.). 
They show no close approach, either in the color of the gray parts, or 
the size and shape of the bill (culmen, 15 mm.; depth of bill at base, 
11-12: mm.; width of maxilla at base 9.5-9.8 mm.) to the shorter and 
broader-billed Alaska Pine Grosbeak (P. e. alascensis) (which averages: 
culmen, 14.5 mm.; depth of bill, 12.2 mm.; and width of maxilla at base 
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10.2 mm.), which has been reported in winter from North Dakota and 
Minnesota.” 

The feeding movements of the Pine Grosbeaks among the tree branches 
were quite parrot-like. They moved sidewise a great deal, and pro¬ 
gressed from twig to twig with short hops, staying close to the twigs. 
When they started to fly, their movement was again to the side, with 
wings beating rapidly. Their short, thick bills seemed possessed of 
great strength. They were never shy, but always were very restless, 
usually feeding at one place only a short time. The only times they 
were seen to be quiet were when on several occasions for a time they 
fluffed out their feathers and sunned themselves. The weather during 
their stay was dry, with plenty of sunshine, cool mornings and evenings 
but warm at mid-day — the Nebraska late autumn at its best. 

On December 1, Mr. Swenk sent the stomachs of two of the specimens 
taken by him to the Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. Depart¬ 
ment of Agriculture at Washington, D. C., and on December 9 Mr. W. L. 
McAtee, in charge of the Food Habits Research, reported on an analysis 
made of their contents by Mr. Leon H. Kelso on December 8. His re¬ 


port may be summarized as follows; 

No. 1 No. 2 

Condition of stomach % full % full 

Blackberry or Raspberry (Rubus sp.), seed.trace 

Dogwood (Cornus stolonifera or Comits sp.), frag’ts 1 

seed . 15% 2% 

Ash (Fraxinus sp.), fragments of 12 seeds. 95% 

Honeysuckle (Lonicera sp. near xylosieum) , frag’ts about 

30 seeds. 75% trace 

Wolfberry (Symphoricarpos occidentalis) , 4 seeds. 3% 

Austrian pine (Finns austriaca) , small buds. 10% 

Total vegetable matter.100% 100% 

Total animal matter. 0 0 

Gravel, etc. 10% 20% 


—Jane B. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pine Grosbeaks at Hastings, Adams County.—On October 30, 1932, 
Mrs. C. A. Heartwell, of the Brooking Bird Club, noted a lone Pine Gros¬ 
beak feeding in her yard. On November 2 following (not November 3 
as given in L. O.I. No. 68, p. 4), Mrs. D. P. Jones, also of the Brooking 
Bird Club, discovered a Pine Grosbeak feeding in her yard. A number 
of the Brooking Bird Club members gathered at the D. P. Jones resi¬ 
dence to observe the bird as it was feeding there on the rose hips. It 
would dig out the seeds, leaving most of the outer fleshy portion uneaten. 
On November 14 and 15, the bird was seen by Mrs. J. D. Fuller and 
many others, feeding on snowberries at the Junior High School grounds. 
Evidently in all instances the same individual was concerned. It was 
in the dull juvenile or female plumage, and at all times was unafraid, 
not paying the slightest ‘attention to the scores of school children that 
were passing close by. 

Between November 15 and 24, other Pine Grosbeaks appeared, until by 
the latter date there was a small flock of seven of them. Later another 
appeared, making eight in all, three of which had the red coloring of the 
old male birds. The grosbeaks were seen almost daily in the yard of 
Mrs. R. J. Peterson, which they made their headquarters, until in the 
late afternoon of December 7, when the drop in temperature preceding 
the stormy period of December 8 to 18 came. Mrs. Peterson states that 
their food supply had become about exhausted in her yard by December 
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7. They had fed on hackberry berries, ash seeds, coralberries, snowber- 
ries, bittersweet berries and rose hips. Their preference seemed to be 
for the hackberry berries and ash seeds. She watched the birds eating’ 
tree buds, and also stripping tiny pieces of bark, which they seemed to 
eat, from the trees. She kept water in a pan, and when other birds ap¬ 
proached the pan when the grosbeaks were drinking they would make a 
hissing sound very much like that of a cat. They were always unafraid 
of her, and would remain very near when she brought out the water. 
She relates that one morning, not having put out the fresh water as 
early as usual, one of the thirsty grosbeaks pecked or bored a hole 
through the ice in the top of the pan. 

On December 19, with the return of warmer weather, Mrs. A. H. 
Staley definitely noted one Pine Grosbeak in the dull plumage near her 
home. She thinks there were others in the tree, along with some English 
Sparrows.— Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

Pine Grosbeaks at Hastings in January.—Late on the afternoon of 
January 2, 1933, I saw four Pine Grosbeaks in a boxelder tree, eating 
the buds, along the boulevard just west of Elm Avenue at Heartwell 
Park in Hastings. They were very tame, and I watched them feeding at 
a distance of only about five feet for several minutes, noting their colora¬ 
tion, large bills and characteristic manner of feeding.— Eleanor Brooking, 
Hastings, Nehr. 

Pine Grosbeaks at Wayne, Wayne County.—On November 15 and 16, 
1932, my brother-in-law, Mr. J. Woodward Jones of Wayne, and Pro¬ 
fessor Tead of Wayne Normal School, noted some Pine Grosbeaks feed¬ 
ing on drupes of the high-bush cranberry in the vicinity of Wayne.— 
Mrs. George O. Smith, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pine Grosbeaks at Nelson, Nuckolls County.—On November 20, 1932, 
I saw seven Pine Grosbeaks in and under a Douglas Fir tree in my yard 
here. They were all in the dull plumage of the immature or female bird, 
except for one individual, which had the red coloring of the adult male. 
They were very friendly. The next day they were gone, and they have 
not since been seen.—Miss Ruth H. Mauck, Nelson, Nebr. 

Pine Grosbeaks at Omaha, Douglas County.—On the afternoon of 
Christmas Day, December 25, 1932, while making a bird census in Forest 
Lawn Cemetery at Omaha, we saw five Pine Grosbeaks.—Miss Emma 
Ellsworth and Miss Mary Ellsworth, Omaha, Nebr. 

A Recent Ne¬ 
braska Record of 
the O 1 d s q u a w 
Duck.—On Octo¬ 
ber 31, 1932, Mr. 

W. G. Jenkins, of 
Wahoo, killed an 
Oldsquaw Duck 
(Clangula hyema- 
lis) on the Oak 
Creek bottoms 
near Ceresco, 

Saunders County, 
and brought it in 
to Mr. Arthur An¬ 
derson of Wahoo 
to be mounted. 

The mounted bird 
is now in the pos¬ 
session of Saun- 
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ders County Highway Commissioner Frank E. Tracy of Wahoo. This 
record was written up, and a picture of the mounted bird was shown, in 
the Lincoln Sunday Journal-Star for November 20, 1932. As the accom¬ 
panying photograph of the specimen shows, it is a fine male bird, with 
the elongated tail feathers complete and the crown pure white.—Miss 
Mary St. Martin, Wahoo, Nebr. 

The Correct Status of the Oldsquaw as a Nebraska Bird.—In the 
“Preliminary Review of the Birds of Nebraska” (Bruner, Wolcott and Swenk, 
p. 29; 1904), the statement is made concerning the Old-squaw Duck 
(Clangula hyemalis) that in Nebraska it is “a regular, but not common 
winter visitor, specimens being taken every season in the vicinity of 
Omaha”. In 1915 I called it an “uncommon winter visitor”, and in 1918 
and 1920 “a common winter visitor” (Nebraska Blue Book, 1915, p. 837; 
1918, p. 394; 1920, p. 466). A critical re-examination of the actual 
records for this species in Nebraska seems to indicate that it is neither 
a “regular” nor a “common” winter visitor; and that while there are 
more records from the Omaha vicinity than from any other one place in 
the state, these hardly justify the statement that specimens are taken 
there “every season”. 

This duck breeds on the Arctic coasts, and winters commonly coast¬ 
wise south on the Atlantic to North Carolina and on the Pacific to 
Washington (more rarely to Florida and southern California). In the 
interior it winters abundantly south to the Great Lakes, but seems to be 
irregular and uncommon or rare everywhere to the southward and west¬ 
ward of that region. Aside from the Nebraska records, it has been re¬ 
ported in the interior, away from the Great Lakes, from Minnesota, 
Wisconsin, Iowa, Missouri, South Dakota, North Dakota, Colorado, 
Louisiana and Texas, for the most part with only a single record from 
each of these states. 

The reported records from Omaha vicinity, up to 1932!, seem to be 
eight in number, as follows: Thomas Say found it at Engineer Canton¬ 
ment, near the present Fort Calhoun in Washington County, in the 
winter of 1819-20, and recorded it under the name of “Long-tailed Duck 
(Anas glacialis)”. (Long’s Exp., i, p. 267; 1823). L. Bruner found a speci¬ 
men shot on a lake near Blair, also in Washington County, for sale in 
the Omaha market in the early 1890’s (Some Notes on Nebraska Birds, p. 
66; 1896). J. E. Wallace recorded two specimens shot on Carter Lake 
(“Cut-off Lake”) near Omaha, December 8, 1900, by a local hunter, who 
brought the heads to him to identify (Proc. N. 0. U., ii, p. 97; also iii, p. 
53). Dr. C. A. Mitchell identified one on Carter Lake, near Omaha, 
April 19, 1928 (L.O.I. No. 31, p. 3). A Mr. Rose shot a fine male near 
Omaha on November 2, 1931, which was mounted by Karl Schwarz, the 
Omaha taxidermist. Another specimen, a female, was shot on the Mis¬ 
souri River five miles east of Tekamah, Burt County, on November 21, 
1931, by a Mr. Falk of 5304 North 9th Street, Omaha, and also mounted 
by Mr. Schwarz, this specimen being now in my collection. Finally, on 
October 18, 1932; Mr. W. Wood of Council Bluffs, Iowa, shot a fine male 
which was mounted by Mr. Schwarz. I. S. Trostler, who kept an ac¬ 
curate account of the birds seen in the Omaha vicinity during the 1890’s 
and early 1900’s, has left no Nebraska record of this species. 

Aside from the Missouri River records above given, the Old-squaw 
has been noted once each at Neligh, Lincoln, Long Pine and Kearney. 
Near Neligh, Antelope County, Merrit Cary shot a female in October, 
1898 (Proc. N.O. U., i, p. 22; 1901). H. B. Lowry saw a pair (male and 
female) on Capital Beach, near Lincoln, on April 16, 1911. Will C. Smith 
shot an immature female near Long Pine, Brown County, on November 
22, 1912, and this specimen is now in his collection. C. A. Black shot a 
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female on the Platte River near Kearney, Buffalo County, on November 
10, 1924; this specimen now being No. 3089 in the A. M. Brooking col¬ 
lection at Hastings. The reports of fifty Oldsquaws seen on March 21, 
and of seven seen on April 4, 1930, at Bobby Miles Lake, near Antioch, 
Sheridan County, by F. J. Keller (L.O.I. No. 49, p. 4, and 50, p. 4) are 
almost certainly misidentifications. 

It seems obvious that we properly must regard the Oldsquaw as an 
uncommon and irregular visitor in the late fall in the Missouri River 
region, and a rare straggler in the remainder of Nebraska. —Myron H. 
SwENK, Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Definite Nebraska Record for the Black Gyrfalcon,—While engaged 
in the reclassification of the collections of birds in the Museum of Nat¬ 
ural History, University of Iowa, a Nebraska specimen of the Black 
Gyrfalcon (Falco rusticolus obsoletus Gmelin) was noticed, which, upon 
subsequent investigation, proved to be unrecorded for the state. 

This specimen, a juvenile female. No. 17469 in the Iowa Museum of 
Natural History collection, was formerly in the D. H. Talbot collection 
and it was secured by one of his collectors, Sanford Brown, at Elk Creek, 
Johnson County, Nebraska, on February 23, 1885. The bird was skinned 
and made into a specimen by Mary Scott, who noted these additional 
data on the field label: “Length, 22%; extent, 471i; wing, 16%; tail, 
10%.” Measurements in inches recently taken of the skin are: Wing, 
16.1; tail, 9.0. The tip of the tail is noticeably worn. The wing formula 
is 2-3-1-4, The specimen is in fairly good condition, though a little 
soiled around the face and with a break in the skin of the neck. 

The back and tail of this bird are hair brown (of Ridgway), the 
feathers narrowly paler on the edges, the tertials, greater coverts, and 
scapulars with a few minute irregularly shaped spots of creamy-white. 
Several fresh feathers in the scapulars are of a mouse gray, with two 
pale creamy cross-bars on either web. The two nuchal “spots” are 
whitish, the feathers each having a black linear streak. The head is 
slightly darker than the back, and each feather of the crown is dark 
brown with lighter margins. The throat is whitish and unmarked; the 
“mustache” marks are only slightly noticeable; the underparts are 
white with light brown longitudinal streaks along the shaft, broadest at 
the tip of each feather. A few new feathers on either side of the breast 
have a round black spot near the tip. The tibial flags are white, heavily 
cross-barred with brown, but the under tail-coverts are definitely pure 
white, with only a narrow line of brown along the feather shafts. This 
streak is confined to the rhachis for the basal two-thirds of the feather’s 
length, widening to about 1 mm. on the terminal third. The two central 
rectrices are lightly marked with nine whitish cross-bars across the 
center of each web. The two outer rectrices are practically unmarked 
on the outer webs, but with broad whitish bars on the inner webs nearly 
reaching the shaft. 

This bird resembles very closely the right hand specimen in Fig. 6 on 
page 213 of Mr. Walter Koelz’s article in the Wilson Bulletin “On a Col¬ 
lection of Gyrfalcohs From Greenland” (xli, pp. 207-219, 1929). This 
figure is of a juvenile female specimen of “Falco rusticolus rusticolus", 
but appears to be identical with the Nebraska specimen in the markings 
of head, back, tail, and underparts. 

Professor Swenk wrote me November 14, 1932, that this specimen con¬ 
stituted the first definite record of the gyrfalcon for the state. There 
are, however, records of this species from Minnesota, South Dakota and 
Kansas.— Philip A. DuMont, Museum of Natural History, University of Iowa. 

(Editor’s Note.—The circumpolar Gyrfalcon, the largest and most pow¬ 
erful species of falcon found in North America, occurs more or less 
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commonly during the breeding season, in one or another of its several 
intergrading forms or geographical races, at high altitudes from Alaska 
along the Arctic coasts to Greenland and Labrador. After the young 
become fledged, in August, the birds wander far in search of the ptar¬ 
migan, hares and waterfowl which constitute their prey, and occasionally 
straggle south as far as the northern United States. 

As Mr. DuMont has above stated, some form or other of the gyrfalcon 
has deflnitely been recorded, on the basis of specimens taken, from 
Minnesota (Minneapolis, winter of 1874; P. L. Hatch: Madison, De¬ 
cember 11, 1894; Albert Lano), South Dakota (Vermilion, October 21, 
1880; G. S. Agersborg: Miner County, two specimens, W. H. Over) and 
Kansas (Manhattan, December 1, 1880; C. P. Blachly). It has also been 
recorded from Washington, Montana (Collins, January 8, 1912; A. A. 
Saunders), North Dakota (Grafton, October 7, 1908; H. V. Williams; 
Hazen, March, 1919, two specimens, Russell Reid), Wisconsin, Ohio, 
Pennsylvania, New York, Connecticut, Rhode Island, Massachusetts and 
Maine. 

Prof. Lawrence Bruner had previously recorded the “Gyrfalcon (Falco 
rusticolus gyrfalco)” from West Point and Norfolk, Nebraska (Some Notes 
on Nebraska Birds in: Report of the Nebraska State Horticultural Society for 
1896, p. 93). However, these were both sight records, and one-of them 
is very very questionable. The West Point record was based on a lone 
individual seen “in winter” during the 1880’s by Bruner himself, but 
not collected; this probably being a correct identiflcation. The Norfolk 
record was simply reported to Bruner, and is very doubtful. Thus Mr. 
DuMont’s record is the first definite one for Nebraska. 

Some comment on the subspeciflc identification of this bird may be in 
order. As the fourth edition of the A.O. U. Check-List (1931) states, the 
exact systematic status of the geographic forms of the Gyrfalcon is 
still undetermined. There seems now to be a substantial agreement, 
however, that but a single species is concerned. In the third edition of 
the Check-List (1910) F. islandus Briinn., described from Iceland, was 
recognized as a distinct species, and assigned also to Greenland, while 
F. rusticolus Linn, was represented in North America by three races— 
F. r. rusticolus Linn, of Arctic Europe and North America from southern 
Greenland to Alaska, F. r. gyrfalco Linn, also of Arctic Europe, as well 
as Franz Joseph Land, northern Greenland and Ellesmere Land, and 
F. r. obsoletus Gm. of Ungava. 

In 1915 Dr. Ernst Hartert (Novitates Zoologicae, xxii, pp. 167-185) 
synonymized F. r. gyrfalco Linn. (1758, p. 91) with F. r. rusticolus Linn. 
(1758, p. 88), and assigned this subspecies to northern Europe, from 
Scandinavia to northern Russia. F. r. islandus Briinn. was reduced to a 
subspecies of F. rusticolus, and assigned to Iceland. The Greenland and 
other Arctic American birds that had been recorded as F. r. islandus, 
F. r. rusticolus and F. r. gyrfalco were all assigned to F. r. candicans Gmelin 
(1788, p. 2.75), inhabiting Greenland and Arctic America, while the 
Gyrfalcons breeding in Labrador were referred to F. r. obsoletus. The 
Siberian Gyrfalcons were referred to F. r. uralensis Sewertzov and Menz- 
bier. 

In 1922 Mr. Kirke Swann (Bulletin British Ornithologists’ Club, xlii, p. 
67) described F. r. alascanus as a new subspecies from Norton Sound, 
western Alaska. He also regarded F. r. obsoletus as merely a melanistic 
form of F. r. candicans. 

In 1929, however, Mr. Walter Koelz (loc. cit.) reporting on a fine series 
of 81 Gyrfalcons from Greenland, shed considerable light upon the 
puzzle. From a study of this series he concluded that the breeding 
birds of north Greenland, on the west coast as far south as latitude 76° 
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N,, and on the east coast probably as far south or farther, are the white 
F. r. candicans, while from these points south the breeding birds are the 
gray F. r. islandus, described from Iceland. During the winter wandering 
candicans birds occur over the whole west Greenland coast, along with 
islandus, and there are also a few dark individuals on the southwestern 
coast during the winter, which may be obsoletus wanderers from farther 
west. 

In the fourth edition of the Check-List, F. r. candicans includes not only 
the white Gyrfalcons resident on the north Greenland coasts, but prob¬ 
ably also those resident in eastern high Arctic America, Spitzbergen 
and Franz Joseph Land, which is territory assigned to F. r. gyrfalco in 
the third edition; while F. r. obsoletus includes not only the very dark 
Gyrfalcons resident in Labrador, but also those resident in Arctic 
America northwest to northern Alaska that in the third edition were 
referred to as F. r. rusticolus. The Greenland birds are in the fourth 
edition all regarded as F. r. candicans, which is assumed to have three 
color phases, a white one (typical candicans) and two darker ones, the 
latter corresponding to the birds called islandus and rusticolus (or ob¬ 
soletus) by Koelz. It would seem a logical step to follow Koelz com¬ 
pletely, by regarding the white breeding birds of North Greenland as 
the White Gyrfalcon (candicans), the paler gray form of southern Green¬ 
land as the Gray Gyrfalcon (islandus), and the dark winter birds of 
southwestern Greenland as wandering Black Gyrfalcons (obsoletus), 
which occupies the region thence westward to Alaska, and to which the 
Nebraska specimen is referred. The birds of the Bering Sea coast of 
Alaska, described as alascensis by Swann, are synonymized with the 
Asiatic Gyrfalcon, uralensis, in the last Check-List.) 

The Ancient Murrelet Wanders to Nebraska.—On October 27, 1929, 
while hunting along the Missouri River five miles east of Tekamah, 
Burt County, Mr. Max Salzman shot what he thought was a teal duck, as 
it was flying by downstream. When the bird was retrieved it was seen 
to be an “odd duck”, and so was turned over to Mr. William Falk of 
2626 North 19th Street, Omaha, who had it mounted by Karl Schwarz, 
the Omaha taxidermist. Mr. Schwarz identified the bird as a Dovekie, 
and it was so referred to by me in a brief note in Letter of Information 
No. 45, p. 3, on the authority of Mr. A. M. Brooking, who early in No¬ 
vember of 1929 had learned through Mr. Schwarz that a specimen of 
small auk, thought to have been a Dovekie, had recently been killed 
“north of Omaha by a Mr. Falk”, and so reported to me under date of 
November 15. No further information being available from Mr. 
Schwarz, on July 2:9, 1932, I located and interviewed Mr. Falk, who gave 
me the exact data cited above, and showed me the mounted bird. 
Recognizing from the bill that the specimen was not a Dovekie, and 
finding Mr. Falk at the moment in a humor to dispose of it, I purchased 
it, and on closer subsequent study identified it with certainty as an 
Ancient Murrelet (Synthliboramphus antiquus), in the winter plumage of 
the immature bird, sex unknown. The mounted bird measures in milli¬ 
meters: Length, 265; wing, 130; tail, 41; tarsus, 24; culmen, 14; depth 
of bill, 6.5. 

This little auk is native to the coasts and islands of the North Pacific 
Ocean, breeding from Washington northwest to Kodiak Island and the 
Aleutians, and from Kamtschatka south to northern Japan. On the 
American side it drifts south in the fall and winter on the open ocean to 
the Pacific Coast from British Columbia to Lower California, but is only 
an accidental wanderer in the interior. There seem to be, in fact, only 
six known previous records of its occurrence in interior North America, 
those being at Lake Koskonong, Wisconsin, in late October, 1882 (Kum- 
lien); at Lake Ontario, near Toronto, Ontario, November 18, 1901, and 
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at Lake Erie, on the Canadian shore seven miles from Buffalo, New 
York, November 15, 1908 (Fleming); at Lake Hook, McLeod County, 
Minnesota, November 5, 1905 (Roberts); and in Idaho and southern 
Quebec (A.O.U. Check-List, Fourth Edition). The Nebraska record is, 
therefore, of more than local interest. — Myron' H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Late Record of the Indigo Bunting.—On October 23, 1932, near 
Western, Saline County, Nebraska, I collected an immature male Indigo 
Bunting (Passerina cyanea). This bird is abnormal in that the mandibles, 
especially the upper one, are greatly deformed. This deformity is of 
such a nature almost to obliterate the crushing power of the mandibles. 
In addition each foot had a mud-ball several millimeters in diameter 
attached to the grasping surface. However, this bird was in good flesh, 
and even somewhat fat. No doubt these impediments account largely 
for the lateness of this record.— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and 
Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Second Record of the European Starling in Nebraska.—In Letter of 
Information No. 66, pp. 12;-13, issued June 25, 1932:, the European Starling 
(Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) was first placed on record as a Nebraska bird. 
It was there recorded that in the spring of 1932 two pairs of this im¬ 
ported species appeared at the farm of Mr. C. R. Wiegers, near Western, 
in southern Saline County, some thirty miles north of the Kansas line, 
and that at least one of these pairs bred there that year. The nesting 
was in the peak of the barn, above the track used for taking in hay. A 
cat is known to have caught one of the young birds and another bird 
was killed and brought in to the Department of Zoology at the^ Uni¬ 
versity on May 18, this specimen having been preserved in alcohol by 
Mr. G. E. Hudson of that Department. Mr. Hudson made a trip to 
Western to collect the parent birds, but they were so shy that he was 
unable to do so. The interest of Mr. John L. Morrison of Western was 
then enlisted, and, after further futile efforts to collect the birds with a 
shot gun, he used a rifle and killed the adult male with it on June 7. 
This specimen was brought to Lincoln and preserved as a study skin by 
M. H. Swenk. 

Now comes the information that a pair of these birds appeared at the 
farm of Mr. George F. Thiesen, Route 2, Lincoln, Nebraska, back in the 
summer of 1930'. Mr. Thiesen’s farm is seven miles northwest of Lin¬ 
coln. In 1931 four of these birds, probably two pairs, appeared on this 
farm. They nested in the cupola of the barn. In 1932 quite a flock of 
Starlings appeared at Mr. Thiesen’s farm, and it was then that he 
became keenly interested as to what these strange and increasing birds 
might be. He tried to trap some of them alive, but failed; so on the 
morning of November 29 one was shot and brought to the Museum of the 
University of Nebraska for identification. This specimen is being 
mounted as University of Nebraska Museum Accession No. “2-29-11-32.” 

From this it is evident that the European Starling has been in Ne¬ 
braska since the summer of 1930, and that up to the present time it has 
bred at two places in the state, which are approximately forty miles 
apart.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Another Nebraska Record of the European Starling.—Since this is the 
first year that the European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) has been 
definitely recorded from Nebraska, additional records are in order. On 
December 23, 1932, I saw a Starling along Salt Creek, about three miles 
north of Lincoln, Nebraska. This bird was observed both sitting and in 
flight, and the nearest approach was to within about fifty yards. It was 
very shy. For several years I have been acquainted with this species in 
the eastern states, where it is abundant. — George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology 
and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

Eighteen years ago the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union, after having 
published six volumes of printed proceedings during the preceding 
fifteen years (1900-1915), dropped independent publication, and for nine 
years (1916-1924) the Wilson Bulletin was its official organ. Then eight 
years ago (1925) it began independently publishing the mimeographed 
Letter of Information, of which sixty-eight issues, totalling 314 pages, 
had been sent out up to the close of 1932:. Now, with the beginning of 
1933, it resumes independent publication with this printed official journal, 
the Nebraska Bird Review, which for the present will be issued quarterly, 
in January, April, July and October. We hope you will like it. 

Probably one of the first things that attracted your attention in con¬ 
nection with this first issue of the Nebraska Bird Review was the figure 
of the Western Burrowing Owl on the front cover page, in its character¬ 
istic prairie dog town habitat. The figure used is one that was drawn 
nearly forty years ago by J. L. Ridgway for Dr. A. K. Fisher’s paper 
on the “Hawks and Owls as Related to the Farmer”, published in the 
Yearbook for 1894 (p. 226) of the U. S. Department of Agriculture. The 
general appropriateness of using an illustration of this common and 
typical bird of the western plains on the cover of a publication devoted 
to Nebraska ornithology is obvious. In fact, just a few years back the 
Western Burrowing Owl was suggested, and with good reasons, as a 
proper candidate for selection as the state bird of Nebraska. But there 
is an additional propriety, not so well known, in our selection of this 
species for our cover illustration in that it was first made known to 
science in 1825 from specimens taken by the Major Long Expedition in 
June, 1820, along the Platte River in central Nebraska. 

Without doubt the outstanding ornithological event of the late fall 
and early winter of 1932 in Nebraska was the invasion of the eastern 
half of the state by individuals and flocks of the Pine Grosbeak. Such 
were noted at Hastings, Lincoln, Wayne, Nelson and Omaha, and un¬ 
doubtedly there were others that did not come to the attention of Ne¬ 
braska bird observers. From the minute (subspecific) characters of 
these birds it may rather clearly be deduced that these visitors did not 
come to us from either the west or the northwest, but from the north 
or northeast, quite possibly from the coniferous forests somewhere in 
the western Hudson Bay region. It would be interesting to know the 
exact underlying causes of this unusual migration, and just how far to 
the south and west it extended. Another unusual bird visitor during the 
fall and early winter just past was the Old-squaw duck, as is mentioned 
among the General Notes in this issue. 

The winter of 1932-33 in Nebraska bids fair to go down into history 
as an “open” one. Taking Lincoln temperatures as a criterion, Novem¬ 
ber began with normal or warmer weather on the 2nd to the 7th, fol- 
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lowed by a moderately cold spell from the 8th to the 19th, except for 
one warm day (the 13th), then decidedly warm again from November 
20 to December 6, during w^hich period the mean temperature ranged 
from ten to seventeen degrees above normal, except on two days (No¬ 
vember 21 and 2:6) when it was slightly below normal. Cooler weather 
on December 6 was followed by a cold wave from the 8th to the 19th, 
with 6.8 inches of snowfall at Lincoln on the 8th to the 11th. Then 
came abruptly warmer weather on December 20, which continued with¬ 
out interruption, at from normal to as high as twenty-five degrees above 
normal, until into mid-January, the 6th of January having been the 
warmest day of that date ever recorded at either Omaha or Lincoln. As 
a result, the Christmas and New Year bird censuses were conducted this 
year under unusually warm weather conditions. Many kinds of birds 
are lingering in Nebraska this winter, and those forced southward or 
into the deeper woods by the cold wave of December 8 to 19 were again 
in evidence Christmas day. An analysis of the censuses from Omaha, 
Fremont, Lincoln, Fairbury and Hastings given on other pages of this 
number of the Review shows that between December 2:5 and January 2, 
inclusive, a composite list of forty-seven species of birds was secured by 
the several parties. 

For several summers past one of our N. O. U. members, Mr. J. E. 
Stipsky of Hooper, has been locating all of the birds’ nests that he could 
find in his neighborhood, and by visiting them periodically determining 
those in which the brood of young was reared successfully, and also 
trying to determine the cause where tragedy visited the nest. Par¬ 
enthetically we may state that he finds the percent of successful nestings 
startlingly small, due to the activity of a number of destructive agents, 
and in a future number of this Review we hope to be able to publish his 
findings in some detail. In transmitting his report for 1932, the middle 
of December, Mr. Stipsky comments: “I am afraid that next summer 
there will not be many birds around my locality, for everywhere they 
are cutting down the trees and cleaning up most of the shrubbery.” 
This observation is typical of what any bird lover could report at this 
time for any part of eastern and southern Nebraska. Because of the 
unemployment, low farm commodity prices and the scarcity of cir¬ 
culating money during the depression, thousands of Nebraska homes 
that ordinarily have burned coal are being heated with wood this winter. 
Even some churches and other public buildings are burning wood. It 
has been estimated that two million dollars worth of Nebraska timber 
will be used for fuel before spring. This means that a heavy toll is 
being taken of the fine old cottonwoods, as well as the ash. boxelder and 
willow trees fringing our prairie streams, while old groves planted back 
in the days of pioneer Nebraska are being thinned out heavily or even 
entirely cut away; and as Mr. Stipsky states, much of the shrubbery 
goes with the trees. The dominant importance of human comfort is 
indisputable, and no doubt much of this sacrificing of trees is unfor¬ 
tunately necessary and justifiable under the prevailing economic con¬ 
ditions; yet there are real grounds for fear that in many localities and 
neighborhoods, under the prevailing psychology, tree cutting is being 
done ill-advisedly, undiscriminatingly or excessively. Trees often have 
other more important values than their value as fuel, not the least of 
which is their indispensable value as a place for our Nebraska birds to 
nest, feed and rest. It takes a generation or more to grow a fine, 
majestic tree. If this super-enthusiasm for tree cutting is not to be 
reflected in a permanent injury to the basic biotic economy of our state, 
there should next spring be displayed an equal enthusiasm for the plant¬ 
ing of thousands of young trees, to replace the thousands that are being 
cut down this winter. 
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CHRISTMAS AND NEW YEAR’S DAY CENSUSES 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—December 26; 3:45 P. M. to 5:00 
P. M.; Forest Lawn Cemetery. Long-eared Owl, 1; Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, 1; Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 4; Eastern White¬ 
breasted Nuthatch, 1; Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet, 8; Pine Gros¬ 
beak, 5; and Eastern Slate-colored Junco, about 300. Total 7 species, 
320 individuals.— Misses Emma and Mary Ellsworth. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—^December 31; 1:20 P. M. to 4:20 
P. M. Fontenelle Forest Reserve. American Golden-eye, 11; Red- 
bellied Woodpecker, 1; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 2; Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, 6; Northern Blue Jay, 1; Eastern Crow, 25; Long-tailed 
Black-capped Chickadee, 26; Tufted Titmouse, 1; Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 12; Eastern Common Bluebird, 2; Eastern Cardinal, 1; East¬ 
ern American Goldfinch, 4; and Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 25. Total, 
13 species, 116 individuals.—L. O. Horsky. 

Omaha, Douglas County, Nebraska.—January 2; 12:40 P. M. to 2:40 
P. M. in Elmwood Park, 3:00 P. M. to 3:30 P. M. in Hanscom Park. 
Long-eared Owl, 3 (Elmwood Park); Red-headed Woodpecker, 2 (Hans¬ 
com Park); Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 4 (2 each in Elmwood and 
Hanscom Parks); Northern Downy Woodpecker, 10 (6 in Elmwood and 
4 in Hanscom Park); Eastern Crow, 19 (Elmwood Park); Long-tailed 
Black-capped Chickadee, 16 (Elmwood Park); Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 12 (6 each in Elmwood and Hanscom Parks); Eastern Brown 
Creeper, 2 (Elmwood Park); Northern Pine Siskin, 6 (Elmwood Park); 
and Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 50 (Elmwood Park). Total, 10' species, 
123 individuals.—L. O. Horsky. 

Fremont, Dodge County, Nebraska.—December 27; 8:30 A. M. to 12,00 
M. and 1:30 P. M. to 4:00 P. M.; clear, patches of snow; ground frozen 
at start and soft at close; temperature 25° at start, 45at return. 
Cemetery, MacClean’s Island, HormeTs Island, country roads and along 
the Platte River. Marsh Hawk, 1; Sparrow Hawk, 1; Eastern Screech 
Owl, 1; Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 8; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
6; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 8; (Prairie ?) Horned Lark, 3; North¬ 
ern Blue Jay, 1; Eastern Crow, 150; Long-tailed Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee, 52; Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 9; Eastern Brown Creeper, 
9; Eastern Robin, 7; Eastern Common Bluebird, 9; Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 16; Cedar Waxwing, 15; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Eastern 
Cardinal, 10 (7 males and 3 females); Northern Pine Siskin, 3; Eastern 
American Goldfinch, 18; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 50; Harris Spar¬ 
row, 2; and Tree Sparrow, 300. Total, 23 species, 679 individuals.— 
Mrs. Lily Ruegg Button. 

Lincoln, Lancaster County, Nebraska.—December 25; all day. Wyuka 
Cemetery and vicinity, and about College of Agriculture campus. Com¬ 
mon Red-shafted Flicker, 1; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 2:; Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, 2,; Northern Blue Jay, 2; Eastern Crow, 1; Long¬ 
tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 6; Eastern Brown Creeper, 2; Eastern 
Cardinal, 2 (male and female); Eastern American Goldfinch, 1; Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco, several; and Tree Sparrow, several. Total, 11 
species. —Myron H. and Jane B. Swenk. 

Fairbury, Jefferson County, Nebraska.—December 23; Clear, slight 
snow, light southerly wind, temperature 24° to 40°. Observers in two 
groups, one on prairie and along thickets near small creek, the other in 
timber along . Rose Creek. Six miles and return by automobile, three 
miles on foot. Marsh Hawk, 2; Eastern Bob-white, 45 (in 3 coveys); 
Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 1 (male); Eastern Screech Owl, 1; 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 5; Red-bellied Woodpecker, 2; Eastern 
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Hairy Woodpecker, 6; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 32; Prairie Horned 
Lark, about 150 (3 flocks); Eastern Crow, 18; Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadee, 158 (estimated); Tufted Titmouse, 6; Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch, 6; Eastern Common Bluebird, 1; Northern Shrike, 1; Eastern 
Cardinal, 7; Eastern American Goldfinch, 9; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, 
95; Harris Sparrow, about 180; and Tree Sparrow, 2:50 (estimated). 
Total, 20 species, 975 individuals. —Mrs. R. D. Roode, Mrs. C. M. Bogardus, 
Mrs. C. B. Callaway and Miss Susie Callaway. 

Fairbury, Jefferson County, Nebraska.—January 1; Adjoining Calla¬ 
way and Richardson farms. Marsh Hawk, Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Prairie Horned Lark, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed 
Black-capped Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Eastern Cardinal, Eastern 
American Goldfinch (heard). Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Eastern Slate- 
colored Junco, Harris Sparrow, Tree Sparrow and Song Sparrow 
(heard). Total, 16 species.— Mrs. Charles Richardson and Miss Susie 
Callaway. 

Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska.—December 18, 25 and 26. Along 
the Little Blue River. Seen on all three days: Common Mallard, Com¬ 
mon Short-eared Owl, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, East¬ 
ern Cardinal and Eastern Slate-colored Junco. Eight species. Seen on 
December 18 and 25: Green-winged Teal, Common Red-shafted Flicker, 
Eastern American Goldfinch. Three species. Seen on December 18 and 
26: (Saskatchewan ?) Horned Lark, Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet 
(one on the 18th, two on the 26th), Tree Sparrow. Three species. Seen 
on December 25 and 26: Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Harris Sparrow. 
Two species. Seen on December 18 only: Eastern Screech Owl. One 
species. Seen on December 25 only: Eastern Brown Creeper, Shufeldt 
Oregon Junco and Song Sparrow. Three species. Seen on December 
26 only: (Eastern ?) Red-tailed Hawk, (Western ?) Great Horned Owl, 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch and Lapland Longspur. Four species. 
Total, 27 species.—Miss Margaret Diemer. 

Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska.—December 26; 10:15 A. M. to 
2:45 P. M.; temperature at start 25°. Along the Little Blue River. 
Common Mallard, 7; Green-winged Teal, 4; Marsh Hawk, 1; Ring-necked 
Common Pheasant, 1; Eastern Belted Kingfisher, 1; Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, 8; Northern Downy Woodpecker, 10; (Saskatchewan ?) 
Horned Lark, about 175; Eastern Crow, thousands; Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, 50; Eastern Brown Creeper, 1; Eastern Winter Wren, 
1; Eastern Robin, 1; Bronzed Grackle, 1; Eastern Cardinal (2 males 
and 1 female), 3; Eastern American Goldfinch, 17; Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco, 17; Harris Sparrow, 3; Tree Sparrow, 75; Song Sparrow, 1; 
and Lapland Longspur, 65. Total 20 species, 4421 individuals plus 
thousands of Eastern Crows.— Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking, Mrs. J. D. 
Fuller, Mrs. A. H. Staley, Miss Caryle Sylla, Mrs. Roelse, Mrs. Wood- 
worth, Mrs. A. M. Jones and Mrs. A. H. Jones. 

Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska.—December 30; chilly northwest 
wind. Along Little Blue River from Pauline to Spring Ranch vicinity. 
Common Mallard (flocks of 4 and 13), Marsh Hawk, Red-tailed Hawk, 
American Rough-legged Hawk, Northern Killdeer (several seen and 
heard). Western Mourning Dove, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, East¬ 
ern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, (Saskatchewan ?) 
Horned Lark, Hoyt Horned Lark, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, Eastern Brown Creeper, Eastern Robin (a good many 
in the dense thickets along river channel). Eastern Cardinal, Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco, Harris Sparrow, and Tree Sparrow. Total, 19 
species.—A. M. and Katherine S. Brooking. 
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Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska.—January 1. In addition to the 
commoner winter species, the Great Horned Owl, Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch, Northern Pine Siskin (2), and Shufeldt Oregon Junco were 
seen. — Miss Margaret Diemer. 

Hastings, Adams County, Nebraska.—January 2; 1:30 P. M. to 4:00 
P. M. Hastings and vicinity with a radius of five miles. Sparrow Hawk 
(two of them), Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Western Mourning Dove, 
Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, (Saskatche¬ 
wan?) Horned Lark, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dee, Eastern Brown Creeper, Northern Shrike, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern 
Cardinal (pair in town), Pine Grosbeak (four), and Tree Sparrow. 
Total, 14 species. —Seven Members Of The Brooking Bird Club. 

Stratton, Hitchcock County, Nebraska.—December 2:9, 1932; along the 
Republican River just outside of town. A two hours’ trip. Common 
Red-shafted Flicker, 3; Eastern Hairy Woodpecker; Northern Downy 
Woodpecker; Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 2:; Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglet, 1; Eastern Slate-colored Junco, numerous; Hai'ris 
Sparrow, 1; and Tree Sparrow, several. Total, 8 species. During the 
first week in January, 5 Magpies, a flock of 25 or 30 (Saskatchewan?) 
Horned Larks and what was taken to be a Song Sparrow, were seen. 
Two Common Red-shafted Flickers were seen on January 9. — Miss Fannie 
B. Cross. 


HERE AND THERE WITH THE N. 0. U. MEMBERS 

In Letter of Information No. 67, page 2, mention was made of a white 
(albino) Eastern Kingbird (or Arkansas Kingbird ?) that was seen near 
the State Hospital west of Lincoln on July 2, 1932;, by Mr. and Mrs. O. 
D. Corey. Miss Margaret Diemer of Hastings now reports that on 
August 14, 1932, she saw an Eastern Kingbird perched on a telephone 
wire just west of Hastings, and beside it was an albino that was almost 
pure white. She adds: “They flew away before I could do more than 
be sure that it was an albino, but as nearly as I could tell, the size and 
flight of the two birds were the same. It was unusually beautiful in 
flight.” 

Miss Diemer made a bird census at the Kernan Lagoon on September 
4, 1932, which was inadvertently omitted in the report on her summer 
and fall bird censuses at that place given in L. O. I. No. 67, pp. 3-4. On 
this date she saw many American Pintail Ducks, a few Common Mal¬ 
lards, and many teal, mostly Blue-winged Teal, but two were identified 
as Green-winged Teal, and there were probably more of the latter. 
Mr. Smith, who lives just south of the lagoon, repprted to Miss Diemer 
that he had seen a White Pelican there several times during the period 
from August 15 to September 4. Ah American Duck Hawk (one of our 
rarest hawks) swooped down over the ducks, but failed to catch any. 
The shore birds noted by Miss Diemer on this date were six Black- 
bellied Plovers (five adults and one immature), fifty Northern Killdeers, 
six Lesser Yellowlegs, one Pectoral Sandpiper, twelve Least Sandpipers 
and six Semipalmated Sandpipers. At noon, a flock of about seventy- 
five sandpipers, at least as large as the Pectoral Sandpiper, and perhaps 
that species, left the lagoon to fly south. She noted also one American 
Bittern and three American Black-crowned Night Herons. Miss Diemer 
reports further that the hawk mentioned as frightening the flock of 
Blue-winged Teal ducks and the Avocet at Kernan Lagoon on September 
10, 1932 (see L. 0. I. No. 67, p. 3) was an American Duck Hawk. It 
again failed to catch any of the birds. On this date she saw again six 
Black-bellied Plovers, one an immature bird. These were not included 
in the previous report of the census of that date. 
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On October 2, 1932, Miss Diemer noted at Hastings the Spotted Sand¬ 
piper, Common Red-shafted Flicker, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, 
Arctic Spotted Towhee, Harris Sparrow and either the White-crowned 
or Gambel Sparrow. On October 16, at Nash’s Corner, she noted the 
Savannah Sparrow, Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Song Sparrow, West¬ 
ern Field Sparrow, Harris Sparrow and White-throated Sparrow. In 
the second week in October, Mrs. C. A. Heartwell of the Brooking Bird 
Club saw a Red Crossbill, female or juvenile, in her yard at Hastings. 
It visited her place again on two subsequent dates. Mrs. A. H. Jones 
reports that on October 16 two Eastern Common Bluebirds were seen 
along the Platte River north of Hastings. She also reports that at 
about sundown on November 12i, while she and Mr. Jones were returning 
to Hastings from Lincoln, a Greater Prairie Chicken was flushed from 
a field near the roadside just east of Crete. On November 17, a Song 
Sparrow and a shrike were noted near Hastings. 

Your Secretary-Treasurer spent November 24 with Mr. A, M. Brooking 
of Hastings, driving southeast of that place along the Little Blue River 
in Adams, Clay and Nuckolls counties, visiting points along the Oregon 
Trail and noting the winter bird life. The birds seen on the trip were 
the Common Mallard, Marsh Hawk, American Rough-legged Hawk (sev¬ 
eral), Ring-necked Common Pheasant, Northern Downy Woodpecker, 
(Saskatchewan ?) Horned Lark (several large flocks), Hoyt Horned 
Lark (a few in two small groups). Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, Townsend Solitaire, Eastern Brown Creeper, Northern 
Shrike, Western Meadowlark (a flock of 18 or 20), Eastern Cardinal, 
Red Crossbill (a flock of 20 or 25), Eastern Slate-colored Junco (several), 
Harris Sparrow (several), Tree Sparrow (many) and Lapland Longspur 
(several flocks). American Goldfinches were seen on December 1 by 
members of the Brooking Bird Club. 

Under date of November 25, Miss Mollie A. Taylor reports on the 
birds observed nesting on or near her home at Battle Creek, Madison 
County, during 1932. Her list includes the Western Mourning Dove, 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Northern Yel¬ 
low-shafted Flicker, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Eastern Robin, 
Western House Wren, Catbird, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Bronzed 
Crackle, Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Rose-breasted Grosbeak and 
Eastern American Goldfinch. In May school boys reported Eastern 
Belted Kingfishers along Battle Creek south of town, and observed them 
catching fish eight or ten inches long. Mockingbirds (subsp. ?) were 
seen and heard singing on three occasions in May, but were not seen in 
the summer in 1932, though they have been seen in the summer near 
Battle Creek in previous years. A pair of (Northern ?) Maryland 
Yellow-throats lingered in the yard for almost a month, but did not stay 
through the summer. Miss Taylor comments on an unusual abundance 
of the Eastern Robins in 1932, The three following observations are 
extracted from her interesting letter: 

“During the winter of 1931-32 some of the children gave me some 
old birds’ nests. When school closed I brought them home and fastened 
them in some bushes over the bird bath. Soon after placing them there 
I noticed a blackbird that I identified as a Brewer Blackbird tearing one 
to pieces and taking the bits away. The Eastern Yellow Warblers and 
orioles finished the nests, carrying them all away bits at a time. One 
previous year we had some strings out on the bushes for nest-building, 
and the orioles came often for string. One string became securely 
fastened, and the male oriole worked long and faithfully trying to re¬ 
lease it. Finally he took it in his bill and swung back and forth some 
eighteen or twenty-four inches several times, but without success. I 
believe that was the smartest thing I ever saw a bird do.” 
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“One of my little pupils gave me a wren house the day that school 
closed, and her father, a physician, happened along that evening and 
put it up. He said if I would put a little mirror over the door that I 
would have wrens in the box before I could get into the house. That 
was almost true, for immediately they began working and in due time 
hatched out young. It was amusing to see Mrs. Wren at times when 
she would come out of the house, taking a primp or two at herself before 
flying away for food.” 

“We had a big boxelder tree in which many large ants were working. 
The Red-headed Woodpeckers spent much time there feasting upon the 
ants. We cut the tree down and made it into fire wood, and a number 
of sticks were stacked in the back yard. The Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flickers visit there almost every day, going over the wood pile.” 

Miss Taylor reports that an American Barn Owl was recently caught 
near Battle Creek and was kept in confinement in the town for some 
time. She states that another was shot and killed at Emmet, Holt 
County, about November 12, by Harold Lindberg of that place, and that 
this specimen was mounted as a “rare” trophy. She reports a pair of 
Bronzed Crackles remaining about her home this year up to the middle 
of November, and also that an Eastern Robin and a pair of Northern 
Blue Jays were present up to the same time. 

Miss Mary St. Martin of Wahoo reports that Mr. Arthur Anderson 
of that place has recently mounted an albino Eastern Crow that was 
shot near Cedar Bluffs in the same (Saunders) county. The bird is 
smoky white all over. 

Mr. L. O. Horsky sends in the following notes on bird observations of 
himself and other members of the Omaha Nature Study Club for the 
months of October, November and December, 1932. The Misses Emma 
and Mary Ellsworth noted the first Eastern Slate-colored Junco on 
October 8. Mr. Horsky noted migrating Myrtle Warblers in Elmwood 
Park from October 16 to 23. Dr. C. A. Mitchell noted the Eastern 
Golden-crowned Kinglet in Pontenelle Park during the latter part of 
October. On November 7, Mr. Horsky saw two Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flickers and one Eastern Robin on his home grounds. During the cold 
spell that began on November 8, and lasting until November 2ff, with 
only one day’s recession (on November 13), occurred the main flight 
of the Common Mallard along the Missouri River. Flights of geese 
were also reported during this period. At his home Mr. Horsky observed 
a flock of Eastern Cowbirds and a flock of Prairie Horned Larks on 
November 13. Three meadowlarks were noted by him at his home on 
November 18. On November 2:0, in the Fontenelle Reserve, Mr. Horsky 
noted an Eastern Belted Kingfisher, two Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flickers, one Red-bellied Woodpecker, six Northern Blue Jays, a flock of 
Eastern Common Bluebirds, and some Eastern American Goldfinches. 
On November 27, Mr. Horsky observed in Hanscom Park eight Red¬ 
headed Woodpeckers, six Northern Blue Jays, and two Tufted Titmice, 
while in Elmwood Park on the same day he noted an Eastern Brown 
Creeper. Two Long-eared Owls were seen in Elmwood Park by Mr. 
Horsky on December 3. 

Eastern Robins remained in small numbers on the College of Agri¬ 
culture campus at Lincoln until late in the fall. The last one was seen 
on November 28. Northern Blue Jays were present all through the late 
fall and early winter. 

Under date of January 12, Misses Agness and Susie Callaway report 
that they saw an Eastern Robin and an Eastern Screech Owl at their 
farm home near Fairbury on January 8, and that Mrs. C. B. Callaway 
saw a Townsend Solitaire at Fairbury on January 10. 
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PUBLICATIONS OP THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ 
UNION 

Proceedings of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union: Vol. I, pp. 1-44 (Jan., 
1900); Vol. II, pp. 1-101 (Oct., 1901); Vol. Ill, pp. 1-108 (Dec., 1902); 
Index, Vols. I-III, pp. i-xii (1903); Vol. IV, part 1, pp. 1-24 (Feb., 1908); 
Vol. IV, part 2, pp. 25-55, plates I-VI (Aug. 25, 1909); Vol. V, part 1, 
pp. 1-18 (Aug. 20, 1910); Vol. V, part 2, pp. 19-30 (Mar. 1, 1911); Vol. 
V, part 3, pp. 31-38 (Apr. 29, 1911); Vol. V, part 4, pp. 39-50 (May 1, 
1912); Vol. V, part 5, pp. 51-104 (Apr. 14, 1913); Vol. VI, part 1, pp. 
1-24 (Feb. 20, 1915); Vol. VI, part 2, pp. 25-48 (Feb. 27, 1915); Vol. VI, 
part 3, pp. 49-68 (July 10, 1915). 

Field Check-List of Nebraska Birds, pp. 1-4 (July, 1908). 

Proceedings in the Wilson Bulletin: Vol. XXVIII, pp. 70-721 and 96-98 
(June, 1916); Vol. XXIX, pp. 110-112 (June, 1917); Vol. XXX, pp. 61-63 
(June, 1918); Vol. XXXI, pp. 67-69 (June, 1919); Vol. XXXII, pp. 69-71 
(June, 1920); Vol. XXXIII, pp. 109-111 (June, 1921); Vol. XXXIV, pp. 
121-123 (June, 1922); Vol. XXXV, pp. 102-105 (June, 1923); Vol. XXXVI, 
pp. 105-109 (June, 1924). 

Letters of Information (mimeographed): No. 1, p. 1 (Jan. 1, 1925); No. 
2, p. 1 (Feb. 1, 1925); No. 3, p. 1 (Mar. 1, 1925); No. 4, pp. 1-2 (Apr. 1, 
1925); No. 5, pp. 1-4 (May 1, 1925); No. 6, pp. 1-4 (May 15, 1925); No. 
7, pp. 1-2 & 1-6 (July 1, 1925); No. 8, pp. 1-2 (Oct. 15, 1925); No. 9, pp. 
1-2 (Nov. 1, 1925); No. 10, pp. 1-4 (Dec. 1, 1925); No. 11, pp. 1-4 (Jan. 
15, 1926); No. 12, pp. 1-4 (Feb. 15, 1926); No. 13, pp. 1-4 (Mar. 1, 1926); 
No. 14, pp. 1-4 (Apr. 1, 1926); No. 15, pp. 1-4 (Apr. 20, 1926); No. 16, 
pp. 1-4 (May 5, 1926); No. 17, pp. 1-10' (July 15, 1926); No. 18, pp. 1-2 

& 1-6 (Sept. 20, 1926); No. 19, pp. 1-6 (Jan. 15, 1927); No. 20, pp. 1-2 

(Feb. 10, 1927); No. 21, pp. 1-3 (Apr. 10, 1927); No. 212, pp. 1-4 (May 5, 

1927); No. 23, pp. 1-8 & 1-6 (July 1, 1927); No. 24, pp. 1-4 (Oct. 10, 

1927) ; No. 25, pp. 1-4 (Nov. 15, 1927); No. 26, pp. 1-4 (Dec. 1, 1927); 

No. 27, pp. 1-2 (Jan. 1, 1928); No. 28, pp. 1-2 (Jan. 15, 1928); No. 29, 
pp. 1-4 (Mar. 1, 1928); No. 30, pp. 1-6 (Apr. 25, 1928); No. 31, pp. 1-4 

(May 5, 1928); No. 32, pp. 1-10 (July 1, 1928); No. 33, pp. 1-4 & 1-6 

(Sept. 20, 1928); No. 34, pp. 1-6 (Oct. 20, 1928); No. 35, pp. 1-2; (Dec. 1, 

1928) ; No. 36, pp. 1-2 (Jan. 1, 1929); No. 37, pp. 1-2 (Feb. 1, 1929); No. 
38, pp. 1-2 (Feb. 2:0, 1929); No. 39, pp. 1-4 (Mar. 10, 1929); No. 40, pp. 
1-4 (Apr. 1, 1929); No. 41, pp. 1-2 (Apr. 20, 1929); No. 42, pp. 1-4 (May 
6, 1929); No. 43, pp. 1-8 & 1-6 (June 5, 1929); No. 44, pp. 1-8 (Oct. 15, 

1929) ; No. 45, pp. 1-4 (Dec. 1, 1929); No. 46, pp. 1-4 (Jan. 10, 1930); 

No. 47, pp. 1-4 (Feb. 10, 1930); No. 48, pp. 1-2 (Mar. 10, 1930); No. 49, 

pp. 1-4 (Apr. 1, 1930); No. 50, pp. 1-6 (May 1, 1930); No. 51, pp. 1-12 

& 1-6 (June 10, 1930); No. 52, pp. 1-4 (Sept. 1, 1930); No. 53, pp. 1-4 

(Oct. 6, 1930); No. 54, pp. 1-2 (Dec. 1, 1930); No. 55, pp. 1-2 (Jan. 15, 

1931); No. 56, pp. 1-4 (Feb. 5, 1931); No. 57, pp. 1-4 (Apr. 10, 1931); 

No. 58, pp. 1-2 (Apr. 20, 1931); No. 59, pp. 1-4 (May 10, 1931); No. 60, 

pp. 1-10 & 1-6 (June 10, 1931); No. 61, pp. 1-4 (Oct. 20, 1931); No. 62, 

pp. 1-2 (Dec. 5, 1931); No. 63, pp. 1-4 (Jan. 10, 1932); No. 64, pp. 1-6 

(Mar. 1, 1932); No. 65, pp. 1-6 (Apr. 1, 1932); No. 66, pp. 1-14 & 1-6 

(June 25, 1932); No. 67, pp. 1-4 (Oct. 10, 1932); No. 68, pp. 1-4 (Nov. 
15, 1932). 
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A COMPARISON OF THE BIRD FAUNAS OF THE PAMPAS 
OF ARGENTINA AND THE PLAINS OF NEBRASKA 
By LAWRENCE BRUNER* 

When casting about for a topic upon which to speak at this meeting 
of Nebraska bird lovers, it occurred to me that possibly a few words 
concerning the birds of Argentina might be of interest, since after study¬ 
ing the birds of our home locality we often become more or less curious 
about the kinds of these creatures that are to be found in other lands. 
Here in Nebraska we have prairie and plains conditions somewhat 
similar to the pampas of South America but yet quite different from 
them. It is quite natural then that we should desire to know something 
about the birds of that similar but quite distinct southern land. In 1897 
and 1898 I had the great pleasure of spending nearly ten months in 
Argentina, and most of this time was passed on that vast flat country 
known as the pampas. Naturally while passing over this interesting 
territory some time was given to bird study, both in connection with 
the entomological work upon which I was engaged at the time and be¬ 
cause of my personal interest in ornithology. 

Bird life in Argentina to me was, and is, interesting in the extreme. 
I found a great many odd novelties, as well as some familiar friends, 
among the feathered inhabitants of various parts of the grass-covered 
pampas, which were traversed from the twenty-fourth to the fortieth 
degree of south latitude, and from the base of the great Andean Cor¬ 
dillera to the Atlantic coast. Taking the entire repuWic into considera¬ 
tion, Argentina is visited by more distinct species of birds than is 
Nebraska. On the pampas, however, the number of forms is not very 
different from the number of those that inhabit our own plains. 

The order including the cormorants, herons, ibises, spoonbills, scream¬ 
ers and allies (Ciconiiformes) numbers in Argentina about eighteen 
species. The most noteworthy birds in this group are two great ibises 
(Molyhdophanes caerulescens and Theristicus caudatus) as large as turkeys, 
and the spur-winged, crested screamer (Chauna torguata), a noble bird 
as large as a swan, yet its favorite pastime is to soar upwards until it 
loses itself from sight in the blue ether, whence it pours forth its re¬ 
sounding choral notes, which reach the distant earth clarified and with 
a rhythmic swell and fall, as of chiming bells. It also sings by night, 
“counting the hours” the gauchos say, and where they have congregated 
in tens of thousands a mighty roar of the voices produces an astonish¬ 
ingly grand effect. The duck order (Anseriformes) is also very rich. 


*On May 15, 1914, on the occasion of the fifteenth annual meeting of 
the N. O. U., Prof. Lawrence Bruner completed his second term of office 
as our President, and his Presidential address was given under the above 
title, it being “a subject with which he was especially competent to deal 
because of his extensive travels in Argentina in 1897 and his long ex¬ 
perience with the birds of our plains” (Proc. N. 0. U., vi, p. 14). He gave 
the talk extemporaneously, but had prepared a brief abstract of it, which 
has been preserved in the N. O. U. archives. It seems particularly fit¬ 
ting to publish this abstract, revised slightly as to names, in this Bruner 
Nature Club number of the Revie^v .— Ed. 
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numbering at least twenty species, including two beautiful upland geese 
(winter visitors from Magellanic lands), the lovely black-necked swan 
(Cygnus melancoriphus) and the pure white coscoroba duck (Coscoroba 
coscoroba) , with a rosy bill. 

Of rails and ralline birds (Gruiformes) there are at least a dozen, 
ranging from a small spotted creature no bigger than a thrush to some 
large and majestic birds. One of these is the courlan (Aramus scolopaceus 
carau) , sometimes called “crazy widow” from its mourning plumage and 
long melancholy screams, which on still evenings may be heard a league 
away. Another is the graceful, variegated “ypecahd”, a wood rail 
(Aramides ypecaha) fond of social gatherings, where the birds perform a 
dance and make the desolate marshes resound with their insane, human¬ 
like voices. Another has a night cry like a burst of hysterical laughter, 
which has won for it the name of “witch”, while another is called “little 
donkey” from its braying cries. 

The largest aquatic group is that of the shore birds (Charadriiformes, 
part), which has about twenty-five Argentinian species. Among the 
shore birds the vociferous spur-winged South American lapwing {Belo- 
nopterus chilensis), the beautiful white and black stilt (Himantopus mela- 
nurus), a true snipe (Capella paraguaiae) and a painted snipe {Nycticryphes 
semuollaris) , are the most prominent residents, for it is astonishing to 
find that of the twenty-five shore bird species more than half are visitors 
from North America. 

Land birds in the pampas are few in species and in numbers. The 
tinamous (Tinamidae) take the place of the grouse family in North 
America. One of these-—the rufous-winged tinamou (Rhynchotus rufes- 
cens )— is as large as a domestic fowl, and another—the spotted tinamou 
(Nothura maculosa )— is about the size of an English partridge. Their 
habits are similar to those of the grouse, and they hide in the grass and 
are hunted as game. One of the habits of hunting for these is to secure 
a long bamboo fishing rod, attach to the end of this a looped string, 
mount a horse and ride forth upon the pampas. When the birds are 
seen the string is dropped over their heads and the bird snared. Fishing 
for a “perdise” is the popular sport of many in some pampean regions. 

Possibly the most characteristic pampean bird of Argentina is the 
Rhea (Rhea americana) or so-called South American Ostrich. It is a 
species in which the ordinary ideas of home economy are greatly per¬ 
verted. Here the male bird is the nest builder, incubator and nurse, as 
well as later the teacher that brings up the rhealings in the way they 
should go to become bird citizens for pampean life. 

The Argentinian form of the Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia 
cunicularia) is another feature of pampean bird life. While our form of 
the Burrowing Owl is not a noisy bird here in Nebraska, it seems to be 
among the noisy ones down in that distant quarter of the globe. It is 
much more abundant and more widely distributed over the pampas than 
I have observed it anywhere in North America. After sundown it is 
actively moving about, and various birds can be heard calling to one 
another in not unmusical voices. There the Burrowing Owl lives among 
the colonies of the Viscacha, a small rodent somewhat larger than the 
Prairie Dog and with a face colored similarly to that of the Badger. 

Another common and very interesting bird of the Argentine pampas 
is known by the name of Hornero or Ovenbird (Furnarius rufus), although 
it is not in anywise related to the similarly named bird in this country. 
It is about the size of our Wood Thrush and has much the same general 
appearance. It builds a domed nest or house on some horizontal limb, 
or the cross beam of a telephone or telegraph pole, or even on a fence 
post. This nest is made of clay and is a little larger than the crown of a 
man’s hat. It is divided into two rooms, and used not only for the nest 
but also as a home in which the pair of birds live throughout the year. 
At nesting time the watching bird occupies the front room while the 
incubating mate is given the back room. 
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Pine Grosbeaks at Lincoln in 1933.—Following the departure of the 
nine Canadian Pine Grosbeaks (Pinicola enucleator leucura) seen on De¬ 
cember 1, 1932, ahead of the storm and cold wave of December 8 to 11, 
none were again observed until on January 6 and 7, 1933, when a lone 
individual was observed by Mr. Swenk and me near our home. Ten 
days later, at noon on January 17, we saw four of these birds drinking 
at the rock garden pool in the yard to the north of our house. Three 
were in the usual gray plumage, but one had the whole head and neck a 
beautiful deep purplish red, strongly contrasting with the gray of the rest 
of the body, except for the reddish on the rump. No similarly colored 
bird was observed in November or December of 1932 (indicating that 
these probably were a different group of birds), nor was this individual 
seen again. They all departed soon, but one gray one returned in about 
an hour and later three gray ones were seen in a neighbor’s yard near 
by. The next day (the 18th), at noon, one was seen in our back yard. 
On January 20, shortly before noon, two gray birds were seen in our 
crab apple tree for a time, and in about an hour three were again there, 
two of which had considerable russet on their heads. Four days later 
(the 2,4th) Mr. Swenk saw three in the gray plumage feeding in an elm 
tree on the College of Agriculture campus close by. About 8 o’clock the 
next morning what were probably the same three birds were seen in the 
apple tree and about the pool in our back yard. Three days later (the 
28th), at almost exactly the same hour, apparently the same three birds 
were seen preening themselves in our crab apple tree, having just fin¬ 
ished a bath in the pool. Two were seen at noon on the same day. At 
7:30 the next morning (the 29th), one was heard singing in our back 
pine tree. On February 1, shortly after noon, two were seen bathing at 
the pool, from where they flew to the pine tree and sang softly for a 
time. One was back at 4:20' P. M. Mr. Swenk saw one the following 
day (the 2nd) at 5:20 P. M., as it was singing in the top of an ash tree 
near by. The next morning (the 3rd), at 9 o’clock, one was singing in 
the yard, and an hour later was again singing softly in our large back 
yard pine tree. One was seen in our apple tree at 4:15 P. M. That 
night there was a flurry of snow and the temperature dropped rapidly 
to zero and below, preluding the blizzard that, with much subzero tem¬ 
peratures, extended over the following week. No Pine Grosbeaks were 
seen on February 4, or indeed until February 24, when Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking, Mr. Swenk and I saw two of them in our yard, first in the 
apple tree and later in the pine, where they preened, sunned themselves 
ana sang intermittently for about an hour. I did not see them on either 
of the following two days, but Mr. Swenk informed me that two were 
seen in east Lincoln in a boxelder tree along Holdrege Street by Mr. 
G. E. Hudson on February 25. On February 27, at 11 A. M. and again 
at 2:20 P. M., one was seen in the pine tree and also feeding on the 
ground under it. This was the last date on which the species was 
observed at Lincoln. —Jane B. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Pine Grosbeaks at Aurora, Hamilton County.—On November 12, 1932, 
Mrs. Nothomb of this place, who is a sister of Miss Mary St. Martin of 
Wahoo, saw a Pine Grosbeak in the gray plumage near her home. A 
week later it was joined by another individual, evidently a male, as it 
had some red in the plumage. They stayed only a short time, departing 
after they had stripped the red berries from the matrimony vines.— 
Mrs. Glen Chapman, Aurora, Nebr. 

Pine Grosbeaks at Superior, Nuckolls County.—On January 16, 1933, 
Miss Lucy Mitchell, who lives at 930' Idaho Street, in the next block, 
called me to come and see a flock of strange birds that were sitting in a 
high cranberry bush at her home. Before I could get there they had 
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flown into a near-by Austrian pine, and again before I could see them 
distinctly, they flew away to the northwest, too far for us to follow. I 
counted seven birds in the flock as they flew. They were undoubtedly 
Pine Grosbeaks, as Miss Mitchell noted especially the large bills, and 
her description otherwise agreed with that species. —Mrs. H. C. Johnston, 
Superior, Nebr. 

Pine Grosbeaks Occur Also in Minnehaha County, South Dakota*.—On 
January 7, 1933, while on a hike with some Boy Scouts about three miles 
southwest of Dell Rapids, near the banks of the Big Sioux River, Rev. 
Harold Wagar of this city noted some eight or ten birds feeding on ash 
seeds hanging in the trees, that from his description seem certainly to 
have been Pine Grosbeaks. They were mostly females or young birds, 
with possibly one or two old males.— Edwin C. Anderson, Dell Rapids, S.D. 

The Western Evening Grosbeak at Chadron, Dawes County.—During 
the winter of 1931-321 much interest was aroused at Chadron by flocks 
of from twelve to fifty or more individuals of the Western Evening Gros¬ 
beak (Hesperiphona vespertina brooksi). They fed on the seeds of the 
Russian olive trees. They were a beautiful bird in their winter plumage, 
and their thick yellowish bill was rather striking when seen against the 
snow. During the winter of 1932-33 none have been seen up to early 
February.— Mrs. George Blinco, Chadron, Nebr. 

A Fourth Nebraska Starling Record.—In the January number of the 
Nebraska Bird Review it was noted that since the summer of 1930 the 
European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) has been seen in Nebraska 
in two localities, near Lincoln and near Western, which stations are 
about forty miles apart. On March 5, 1933, we observed an individual 
of this species near the Big Blue River, at about five miles north of 
Crete, in northeastern Saline County. This location is approximately 
midway between Lincoln and Western. The bird was shy, but was 
observed while perched and in flight within easy range of prism binocu¬ 
lars. The broadly triangular appearance of the wings when spread in 
flight, the relatively stubby tail, and long, pointed bill, as well as posture 
and movements, are characters unmistakable to the observers, who have 
been familiar with this species for years in localities where it is numer¬ 
ous. One week later, on March 12, in the same locality, we again saw a 
lone Starling, probably the same individual in both instances. —Harold C. 
Jones, Dept. Botany, and George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. 
of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

Winter Notes from Dakota County, Nebraska.—The heavily wooded 
bluffs southeast of Homer, Dakota County, furnish a fine winter home 
for many birds of the tree-creeping type. During the winter of 1932-33 
the Red-bellied Woodpecker (Centurus carolinus) was found on several 
different occasions. Both the Eastern Hairy Woodpecker (Dryobates vil- 
losus villosus) and the Northern Downy Woodpecker (D. pubescens medi- 
anus) were found commonly. Several dozen Red-headed Woodpeckers 
(Melanerpes erythrocepkalus) were staying here for the winter, and their 
chief food was found to be acorns. It was also noted that at least one- 
third of these birds were young birds with gray heads, without a trace 
of red. Between fifty and sixty Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers (Co- 
laptes auratus luteus) were also found here, but they led a rather harried 
existence, as the Red-headed Woodpeckers were very belligerent, and 
were continually dashing at the much larger Flickers and driving them 
away. Several other species of birds were found during the course of 


*Dell Rapids, South Dakota, being only about one hundred miles up 
the Big Sioux River from Dakota County, Nebraska, this note is included 
in the Review as a part of the record of the Pine Grosbeak migration to 
this region during the past winter.—Ed. 
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the winter. The Eastern Great Horned Owl (Bubo virg'imanus ‘virginianus) 
still lives in the heavy timber, and an occasional American Rough-leg 
(Buteo lagopus s.-johannis) was found frequenting the region.— William 
Youngworth, Sioux City, Io‘wa. 

An Addition to the Nebraska Bird List: The Northern Louisiana 
Heron.—About September 11, 1924, Mr. Logue Erickson of Kearney shot 
a Northern Louisiana Heron (Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis) at a pond 
across the Platte River to the south of Kearney, Buffalo County, in 
Kearney County. It was brought to me for mounting, and is now in my 
collection at Kearney. The bird is in the juvenal plumage, and presents 
the following measurements in millimeters: Length, 625; wing, 244; tail, 
87; tarsus, 92; middle toe, 71.5; culmen, 100; depth of bill at base, 15. 
Though this species is known to wander northward in the late summer 
from its breeding range in the Gulf states, and such stragglers have 
been reported from New York, New Jersey, Indiana (twice), Kentucky, 
Missouri, Manitoba, Arizona and California (twice), this is the first 
record of the species from Nebraska.— Cyrus A. Black, Kearney, Nebr. 

A Record of the Treganza Great Blue Heron from Central Nebraska.— 
In the collection of the Museum of Natural History, University of Iowa, 
there is an adult female specimen (No. 5831) of the Treganza Great 
Blue Heron (Ardea herodias treganzai Court). This specimen was secured 
at Wood River, Hall County, Nebraska, April 2, 1885, by one of D. H. 
Talbot’s collectors by the name of Clements. It was skinned and made 
into a specimen by Will Wight, who noted these data on the field label: 
Length, 43%; extent, 71; wing, 18%; tail, 8 inches; color of feet and 
tarsi, black; color of bill, black and horn; weight, 5 pounds. Measure¬ 
ments of the skin recently taken in millimeters are: Wing, 460; exposed 
culmen, 130' (approximately—region of face badly eaten by insects); 
height of bill at base, 217; tail, 175; tarsus, 168; middle toe, 94. 

This specimen was identifid as A. k. treganzai by Dr. H. C. Oberholser, 
who called attention to the considerably lighter color of the back and 
neck than obtains in A. h. herodias, in this respect more nearly approach¬ 
ing the larger A. h. waardi. The eastward limit of the range of this sub¬ 
species, as contained in the A. O. U. Check-List, fourth edition, is given 
as central Colorado. This record, therefore, extends the straggling 
range of this subspecies some three hundred miles to the east. As far 
as I know this is the first specimen secured within the state of Nebraska. 
—Philip A. Dumont, Museum of Natural History, University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. 

The Snowy Plover Again Occurs in Nebraska.—The first and until now 
apparently the only record of the Snowy Plover for Nebraska is based 
on the noting of two specimens, and the taking of one of them, at Capitol 
Beach near Lincoln, Lancaster County, by Prof. M. H. Swenk on May 
16, 1903. On September 2, 1932, I collected an adult male Snowy Plover 
in winter plumage at a small pond about three miles north of Lincoln. 
On September 7 (five days later), I saw another bird at the same place 
that apparently was this species. It was approached to within fifty 
feet, and its small size and pale coloration left me with no doubt as to 
its identity. Both of these birds were in the company of Semipalmated 
Plovers and various species of sandpipers. 

Professor Swenk has identified both of these Nebraska specimens as 
the Cuban Snowy Plover (Charadrius nivosus tenuirostris). The measure¬ 
ments in millimeters of the specimen taken on September 2, 1932, are: 
Length, 167; wing, 104; tail, 46; tarsus, 25; culmen, 15; depth of bill at 
base, 5. This bird is now No. 383 in my collection. —George E. Hudson, 
Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nebr. 

A Bald Eagle Killed by an Auto.—On the afternoon of January 2, 1933, 
a man driving west on the Lincoln Highway, saw a Bald Eagle (Haliae- 
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etus leucocephalus) feeding on a jackrabbit (Lepus californicus melanotis) in 
the middle of the road just east of Kearney, Buffalo County, Nebraska. 
It was surrounded by a large flock of Eastern Crows. As the automobile 
approached the birds, the crows flew away in safety, but the eagle tried 
to carry away the rabbit and for that reason failed to get out of the 
way of the car. It crashed into the windshield and broke it, cutting the 
driver’s face quite badly, and was itself killed by the impact. The 
driver went on west with his eagle. — Cyrus A. Black, Kearney, Nebr. 

Notes on Nebraska Flickers Contained in the Talbot Collection.—The 
series of Flickers contained in the D. H. Talbot material at the Museum 
of Natural History, University of Iowa, is rich in Nebraska specimens, 
not alone in the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker and Common Red- 
shafted Flicker, but also in several hybrids resulting from the inter¬ 
breeding of these two species. A record of these specimens may prove 
of interest as an aid in working out their former distribution within the 
state. 

The following specimens of the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (Co- 
laptes auratus luteus) were secured by Talbot’s collectors at Genoa, Nance 
County, during 1884: 13414 (Mus. Nat. Hist. Univ. Iowa number), fe¬ 
male, September 22; 13417, female, September 24; 13419, male, Septem¬ 
ber 24; 13418, female, September 26; 13406, male, September 29; 13416, 
female, September 29; 13408, male, September 30; 13410, female, Oc¬ 
tober 7; 13411, female, October 8; and 13405, sex ?, October 8. At 
O’Neill, Holt County, 13375, male, September 11, 1884; at Newcastle, 
Dixon County, 13390, not sexed, August 20, 1885; and at Wood River, 
Hall County, December 22, 1884. 

These typical specimens of the Common Red-shafted Flicker (Colaptes 
cafer collaris) are from the following localities: Genoa, 13449, female, 
September 27; 13445, male, September 29, 1884; 13446, female, October 
2, 1884; 13448, male, December 23; St. Edward, Boone County, 13447, 
male, September 21, 1884; and Wood River, 13442, male October 14, 
1884; 13441, not sexed, November 19 (no year noted). 

Three of the hybrids, taken at Genoa in 1884, are females, and are 
marked as follows: 13412, September 27, the webs of the rectrices 
golden and the shafts salmon-buff, the webs on the inner surface of the 
wings salmon-buff and the shafts yellow; 13415, September 29, with 
yellowish webs to the tail feathers and each rectrix with a reddish shaft, 
the inner surface of primaries and secondaries salmon-buff on the webs 
and the shafts the same color as those in the tail; and 13409, October 4, 
the webs of the rectrices are yellowish with salmon-buff shafts, and the 
distribution of the color on the primaries and secondaries is the same as 
in the tail. The fourth specimen is a male, 13440, from Wood River, 
October 14, 1884. The “mustache” marks are red and the webs of the 
wings and tail are yellow but with reddish shafts. —Philip A. Dumont, 
Museum of Natural History, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 

Hybridism between the Rose-breasted and Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed Grosbeaks in Nebraska. — In the Wilson Bulletin, xlii, no. 4, De¬ 
cember, 1930, Prof. Myron H. Swenk reported two hybrid male specimens 
between the Rose-breasted Grosbeak (Hedymeles ludovicianus) and the 
Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melanocepkalus pap- 
ago). Both of these birds were adult males taken by A. M. Brooking at 
Inland, Clay County, Nebraska; one on May 18, 1920, and the other on 
May 24, 1923. These birds have “the normal plumage of the adult male 
Rose-breasted Grosbeak, except that the chest and breast are buffy 
cinnamon, this diluting the normally rose red chest patch to a dull buffy 
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red, and extending below it across the breast as a broad, pure buffy 
cinnamon band.’' The rump and upper tail coverts are pale buffy, in¬ 
stead of white as in the Rose-breasted Grosbeak. 

On June 28, 1930, near Grand Island, Hall County, Nebraska, I col¬ 
lected another adult male hybrid between these two species. This bird 
was in full song and the testes were much enlarged, indicating that it 
was breeding. It is now No. 114 in my collection. This specimen is 
more nearly intermediate between the Rose-breasted and Black-headed 
Grosbeaks than the two taken by Mr. Brooking. The following table 
shows the distribution of the characters of the two species in this 
specimen: 


Resembling 
H. ludomcianus: 
Chest and middle of 
breast strongly tinged 
with rose pink overly¬ 
ing the buffy cinna¬ 
mon; middle of abdo¬ 
men white ; blackish 
streaks on flanks; 
under wing coverts and 
axillars rose pink; the 
three outer rectrices 
extensively white ter¬ 
minally ; wing 100 
mm.; tail, 73. 


Resembling H. melanocephalus papago: 
Chest, middle of breast, sides and 
flanks light buffy cinnamon; under 
tail coverts tinged with pale cinna¬ 
mon; rump pale buffy cinnamon; 
white band on middle wing coverts 
much reduced in size; large white 
spots on tips of innermost greater 
wing coverts, tertials, and second¬ 
aries; culmen 19 mm.; depth of bill 
at base, 12,8; tarsus, 25; length of 
dry skin, 192. 


—George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nehr., Lincoln, 
N ebr. 


Migration of the Western Burrowing Owl in Nebraska.—Mr. Clyde 
Licking of the U. S. Biological Survey informs me that the Western 
Burrowing Owl (Speotyto cunicularia hypugaea) leaves the prairie dog 
towns in the vicinity of Halsey, Thomas County, Nebraska, during Oc¬ 
tober, and does not return until spring. Near Spencer, Boyd County, 
Nebraska, is a large prairie dog town where I found this owl to be 
common during the summer of 1931. On November 24 and 25, 1932, I 
visited this locality, and a careful search failed to reveal a single West¬ 
ern Burrowing Owl, although the prairie dog population of the town 
appeared to be unchanged. It is well known that this bird is migratory 
in the more northern parts of the Mississippi Valley, but the exact areas 
in which it is migratory, and definite dates of its arrival and departure 
for Nebraska, seem not to be on record. It would be interesting to de¬ 
termine its exact status in these respects throughout the state, —George 
E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Uni^v. of Nebr., Lincoln, Nehr. 

The Exact Type Localities of the Birds Discovered in Nebraska by 
Thomas Say on the Long Expedition.—Thomas Say, who was the natural¬ 
ist with the Major S. H. Long Expedition to the Rocky Mountains in 
1819-2.0, described the Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler (Vermivora 
celata celata) in 1823, under the name Sylvia celattis (Long’s Expedition, 
i, p. 169). He stated that the type specimen was “shot at Engineer 
Cantonment in May”. The fourth edition of the A. O. U, Check-List 
(1931) gives the type locality of this species as “Engineer Cantonment 
near Council Bluff = Omaha, Nebraska”. Engineer Cantonment was the 
official name given to their permanent camp on the Missouri River from 
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September 19, 1819, to June 5, 1820, by the Long Expedition. It was 
located on the west bank of the Missouri, at old Fort Lisa, near the 
Council Bluff of Lewis and Clark (now Fort Calhoun), in southeastern 
Washington County, Nebraska, just above the Washington-Douglas 
County line, and about ten miles north of the present city limits of 
Omaha, Douglas County. 

In the first volume of his American Ornithology, published in 1825, 
Charles Lucien Bonaparte first made known to science the Yellow¬ 
headed Blackbird (Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus) under the name Icterus 
icterocephalus (p. 27, pi, iii), and the Western Burrowing Owl (Speotyto 
ciinicularia hypugaea), under the name Strix hypugaea (p. 72, note). In his 
account of these two species at that time, Bonaparte says in each case 
that his descriptions were based upon specimens in the collections at 
Philadelphia that had been taken by the Major Long expedition. 

The type specimens (male and female) of the Yellow-headed Black¬ 
bird were reported as “killed near the Pawnee villages, on the river 
Platte, where they were seen in great numbers about the middle of 
May”. The last A, 0. U. Check-List gives the type locality as “Pawnee 
villages on the river Platte = Nebraska”. The official account of the 
Long expedition states that on April 20, 1820, Major O’Fallon and a 
party of twenty-three other officers and soldiers of the expedition, in¬ 
cluding Mr. Say, left their base camp at Engineer Cantonment for the 
Pawnee villages, which at that time were located along the Loup River 
in what is now Nance County, a short distance above the present town 
of Fullerton. The party arrived at the village of the Grand Pawnees, 
on the bank of the Loup River, on April 25. On April 27 it moved on 
through the village of the Republican Pawnees to the village of the 
Loup Pawnees, several miles distant, where a council was held on the 
following day. The party started back on April 29, arriving again at 
the Grand Pawnee village on April 30, where it remained until May 2. 
It was about here, beyond doubt, on May 1 and 2, that the type speci¬ 
mens of the Yellow-headed Blackbird were taken. That would place the 
exact type locality of that species as along the Loup River, just west of 
Fullerton, Nance County, Nebraska. Say noted the species also at 
Engineer Cantonment after his return there, on May 14, 1820. 

The specimens of the Western Burrowing Owl from which Bonaparte 
drew his description were credited to Thomas Say’s collecting efforts, 
and the owls were said to have been most numerous, in his experience, 
“on the plains of the river Platte”. On this basis, the last^. O, U. Check- 
List cites the type locality as the “Western United States = Plains of the 
River Platte”. But the official account of the expedition, as published in 
1823, contains no reference to Burrowing Owls having been seen either 
at Engineer Cantonment or during the trip up the Platte Valley (June 6 
to 26, 182,0); in fact, the first discussion of the bird is in connection with 
the account of the return trip of the expedition down the Arkansas River 
Valley later in the summer (August 3). This may be due to the fact 
that on this return trip three deserting soldiers of the party stole Say’s 
note books, including the one describing the appearance and habits of 
the animals seen on the expedition, which books were never recovered. 

However, there is another way of surmising the probable facts. The 
omnipresence of Burrowing Owls in prairie dog towns during the sum¬ 
mer months is well known. Bonaparte says, on the authority of Say, 
that this owl “resides exclusively in the villages of the Marmot, or 
Prairie Dog”, making it clear that the type specimens were taken at a 
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prairie dog town, probably by Say himself, as Bonaparte states that 
“the materials for the history of our bird (the Burrowing Owl) are 
drawn from his (Say’s) ample store”. The official account of the ex¬ 
pedition says that but one prairie dog town was seen between the Mis¬ 
souri River and the Pawnee villages on the Loup River, but that from 
thence to the Platte River they were much more numerous. It is of 
course possible that this one town may have been along the stretch of 
the Platte River between about the present towns of Fremont and 
Schuyler, that was traversed by the O’Fallon party on about April 22 
and 23, and by the expedition on its western movement on June 8 and 9, 
but the absence in recent years of any prairie dogs in this stretch of 
territory strongly argues against it. It is known that there used to be 
a small prairie dog town near Fontenelle, Washington County, but that 
was undoubtedly to the northward of the direct line of march from En¬ 
gineer Cantonment to the Platte River. Much larger towns were, and 
still are, located in the Loup River Valley, near Columbus, Platte County, 
(see Swenk, Bull. 154 , Nebraska Agr. Exp. Sta., p. 6; 1915), directly in the 
line of march of the expedition after it crossed Shell Creek six miles 
above its mouth and marched to the Loup, on June 9. These towns still 
persist. In 1920 it was reported that in the Loup River bottom near 
Columbus there were at least 360' acres of pasture land so heavily in¬ 
fested with prairie dogs that the animals were an economic nuisance to 
the landowners. Similar reports were received in 1922' and 1926, and as 
late as 1929 10-acre dog towns persisted there, in which the animals 
were increasing. With little doubt this Loup Valley prairie dog town 
near the present Columbus, Platte County, was the one prairie dog town 
mentioned in the official account as seen between the Missouri River and 
the Pawnee villages on the Loup. 

Again, on June 14, the expedition crossed Merrick County, from the 
Pawnee villages west of Fullerton to the Platte River Valley below 
Grand Island. On the way the low, irregular sandy hills of the area 
were noted, and it was stated that these hills were occupied by numerous 
prairie dog towns (ii, p. 121). Prairie dogs were still common in north¬ 
western Merrick County, around Palmer, as late as 1920, and no doubt 
some still persist there. But in neither the case of the towns near 
Columbus, nor those in Merrick County, could they have been considered 
as located in the Platte Valley proper. 

On June 16, in the Platte Valley proper, in what is now eastern Buifalo 
County, east of the present town of Kearney, the expedition “passed a 
number of prairie dog villages, some of them extending for miles along 
the river”. Some of the animals were killed and eaten (ii, p. 142). 
Here, on these flat, prairie dog-inhabited “plains” of the Platte Valley, 
without doubt Western Burrowing Owls were encountered abundantly 
by the Long party in 1820, as their descendents may be (still commonly) 
encountered today, and it is logical to think that some were shot while 
the rodents were being hunted. In 1912 and 1913 there were quite large 
towns of prairie dogs, causing economic damage to the pasture lands, 
in the vicinity of Gitoon, and as late as 1920 there were a good many on 
ranches in the vicinity of Shelton. I understand, however, that these 
towns had been cleaned out by the farmers by about 1928, Prairie dog 
towns were probably encountered by the Long party farther west along 
the Platte in Nebraska, in what is now Dawson, Lincoln and Keith 
Counties, but the narrative makes no speciflc mention of them. It seems 
logical, therefore, to flx the type locality of the Western Burrowing Owl 
as along the Platte River, just east of Kearney, Buffalo County, Nebras¬ 
ka.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

A few years back the Bruner Nature Club of Lincoln sponsored a 
popular lecture by a well-known speaker on nature subjects, which en¬ 
terprise resulted in a modest net profit for its treasury. This sum the 
officers of the Club were authorized to use in some way to further nature 
study in Nebraska. It should be a source of much gratification to all 
N. O. U. members, therefore, to know that following the publication of 
the January number of the Nebraska Bird Review, the officers of the 
Bruner Club decided to use this sum to subsidize a quarterly issue of our 
magazine. This April number has been financed largely by this un¬ 
solicited but very welcome donation, and accordingly it is a pleasure to 
dedicate it to the Bruner Nature Club of Lincoln. 

At the last (thirty-third) annual meeting of the N. O. U., at Hastings 
on May 13, 1932:, it was voted that the 1933 meeting would be held at 
Fairbury with the members of the Nature Department of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club as hosts, and the 1934 meeting at Omaha, with the mem¬ 
bers of the Omaha Nature Club as hosts. We are now able to announce 
definitely that the thirty-fourth annual meeting will be held at Fairbury 
on Friday and Saturday, May 12 and 13, 1933. There will be a general 
program and business meeting on Friday afternoon, followed by the 
usual annual dinner, and a popular, illustrated program, open to the 
public, in the evening. Both the afternoon and evening programs, and 
the dinner, will be held in the Methodist Church at 601 E Street in Fair¬ 
bury, just one block north of the town square. Mr. C. C. Howell, the 
present Mayor of Fairbury, will welcome the N. 0. U. members at the 
dinner and will talk on sanctuaries of wild life in Jefferson County. 
Plates at the dinner will be fifty cents each. The thirty-first annual field 
day will be held on Saturday. The Fairbury vicinity is an excellent one 
for birds, as you may note by comparing the figures on composite bird 
lists secured on previous field days held there and elsewhere, as given 
on the back cover page of this number of the Review. 

An excellent program for the afternoon and evening is being ar¬ 
ranged, and all N. O. U. members are invited to send in titles for papers 
or informal remarks to the Secretary-Treasurer by May 6. In order to 
conserve postage the details of this program will this year not be sent 
out to all members in advance of the meeting, but copies will be avail¬ 
able at the time of registration, at 1:00 P. M. Friday at the Methodist 
Church. The complete program will be published in the July number 
of the Review. The hotel headquarters for the meeting will be the cen¬ 
trally located Mary-Etta Hotel at Fairbury, All N. O. U. members are 
urged to plan now to attend the meeting and at once to reserve May 12 
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and 13. As usual, all persons interested in birds are welcome to the 
programs and dinner as guests of N. O.U. members. In order that the local 
committees at Fairbury may make their definite plans for the Friday 
evening dinner and Saturday noon luncheon, members planning to attend 
are asked to notify our President, Miss Susie Callaway, R. R. 3, Fair¬ 
bury, to that effect as soon after May 1 as possible, and in any event 
not later than May 6, and to indicate how many dinner reservations are 
desired, whether they will participate in the field day on Saturday, and 
whether they have transportation or will wish transportation furnished. 


The action of the N. O. U. at the last annual meeting in reducing the 
annual dues to one dollar, beginning with the fiscal year May 1, 1933 to 
1934, and the resumption of independent, printed publication in the form 
of the Nebraska Bird Review has proved to be a very wise step. For the 
fiscal year 1931-32 there were 64 members on the N. O. U. roll, represent¬ 
ing a 23 per cent drop, as compared to the preceding five years. For 
the year 1932-33 the membership dropped to 39, indicating another 40 
per cent reduction in membership. But for the year 1933-34, at the 
reduced rate of annual dues, we have already 70 paid-up members, and 
with the probability that our 1932-33 membership will remain practically 
intact, our normal membership is not only restored but exceeded 38 per 
cent, making the largest active enrollment that we have had for years. 
In addition, the Review is securing an increasing number of paid out-of- 
state subscribers. The N. 0. U. outlook for 1933-34 is decidedly bright. 


Under the heading “The 1933 Migration Season”, will be found in this 
issue a summary of the spring migration up to the end of March. This 
record, along with the migration notes for April and May, will be given 
in the usual tabulated form in the July number of the Review. 

The Constitution and By-laws of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union 
were last published as a whole eighteen years ago (Proc. N. O. U., vi, 
part 1, pp. 19-2:2; February 2:0, 1915). Since that time these have been 
repeatedly amended. At the sixteenth annual meeting, held at Omaha 
on May 7, 1915, both of the sections of Article I, section 3 of Article V, 
and sections 1 and 2 of Article VIII were all amended, to permit of the 
agreement with the Wilson Ornithological Club whereby the Wilson 
Bulletin became also the official organ of the N. 0. U. When this agree¬ 
ment was later rescinded, these sections had to be changed back again; 
and at the twenty-fourth annual meeting, held at Fairbury on May 11, 
1923, section 2 of Article II, on honorary members, and the sections of 
Article VIII, on dues, were also modified. This last Article (VIII) was 
again modified at our last meeting, when the annual dues were reduced 
from two dollars to one dollar. In view of these numerous changes, it 
has been thought wise to republish the Constitution and By-laws of the 
N. 0. U. in their present form in this issue of the Nebraska Bird Review. 


The editor of the Nebraska Bird Review desires to take this opportunity 
to acknowledge his indebtedness to Mr. Fred J. Pierce of Winthrop, 
Iowa, the editor of Iowa Bird Life, for many helpful suggestions in con¬ 
nection with the general makeup of the Review. Iowa Bird Life was 
started in 1931 as the quarterly journal of the Iowa Ornithologists’ 
Union, and contains much of interest to Nebraska ornithologists, and 
especially to those living along the eastern edge of our state. The sub¬ 
scription rate to residents of Nebraska is fifty cents a year. Subscrip¬ 
tions may be sent to Mr, Pierce. 
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THE 1933 MIGRATION SEASON 

At Lincoln, the common resident birds were noted during January 
and February, these including the Marsh Hawk, Eastern Bob-white, 
Eastern Screech Owl, Eastern Great Horned Owl (February 25; G. E. 
Hudson), Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Common Red-shafted Flicker, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker (February 25 and 26; Hudson), Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Prairie Horned Lark, East¬ 
ern Crow, Northern Blue Jay, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, 
Tufted Titmouse (February 25 and 26; Hudson), Eastern Brown 
Creeper, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Eastern Cardinal and East¬ 
ern American Goldfinch. A few Harris Sparrows were seen at the end 
of February (on the 25th by Hudson) and on through March. Eastern 
Slate-colored Juncos appeared February 26, and were still commonly 
present at the end of March. Tree Sparrows were common all winter 
and up to March 12 (Crete, Saline County; Hudson). 

The month of January continued warm throughout. On only one day 
during the entire month was the temperature below normal at Lincoln, 
that being on January 17, when it was four degrees below normal. On 
the other days it varied from normal to twenty-five degrees above the 
normal, and the average for the month was nearly fourteen degrees 
above the normal. Responding to this spring-like weather, during the 
latter part of January there was a pronounced northward migration of 
ducks. On January 22;, six large flocks of the Common Mallard, totalling 
nearly 600 birds, came in to the ponds of the University Place Gun Club 
north of Lincoln, according to the keeper, Mr. George Ainsworth, and 
the next day they moved on to the northward. Others came in from the 
south, and a week later, on January 29, probably 500 Common Mallards 
were present on the ponds north of Lin$,oln, according to Mr. Price 
Smith. The relatively warm weather continued during the first five 
days in February, and flocks of American Pintails appeared on February 
5, when Mr. G. E. Hudson saw thirty or forty of these ducks. Then on 
February 6, with the coming of the blizzard of February 6 to 11, large 
flocks of ducks were noted going south, ahead of the storm. 

However, with the return of warmer weather the following week they 
were back, and around the middle of February it was reported in the 
press that large flocks of Pintails were present all along the open waters 
of the Platte River. By February 26 northwardly bound Pintails were 
present in numbers at Lincoln, Messrs. G. E. Hudson and H. C. Jones 
noting one flock of about 150 at Capitol Beach on that date. Mallards 
of both sexes had been noted along Salt Creek by Mr. Hudson on the 
previous day. From that time on to the middle of March both Mallards 
and Pintails were common about Lincoln, Mr. Hudson noting a flock of 
about forty Pintails at Capitol Beach on March 4, a flock of perhaps 100 
Pintails and another of six Mallards on March 5, and about 700 Pintails 
and 150 Mallards on March 11, all at the same place, while about 150 
Pintails and fifty Mallards were seen on the Blue River at Crete on 
March 12, A male Pintail was noted at Lincoln on March 19, and the 
species was common there on March 25. 

The first Green-winged Teal were noted on the Blue River at Crete on 
March 5 by Messrs. Hudson and Jones, altogether about fifteen of them, 
including one female. A week later at the same place about the same 
number of Green-winged Teal were seen, including both sexes, and also 
about ten males of the Baldpate, fifteen Shovellers of both sexes, fifteen 
Canvas-backs of both sexes and ay single male Lesser Scaup. About 
fifteen of the latter species, including both sexes, were seen later on the 
same day at Capitol Beach near Lincoln. On March 18, Mr. Hudson 
saw about thirty Green-winged Teal, all but four or five of them males. 
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at Capitol Beach, and at the same place about ten Shovellers, including 
both sexes. On March 19, he saw at the same place about 100 Shovellers 
and six or eight Lesser Scaups. On this date Mr. Hudson noted also a 
female Bufflehead at Capitol Beach. On March 25, at Capitol Beach, 
Shovellers were very common. Green-winged Teal were common and six 
Canvas-backs, including both sexes, were observed. About twenty-five 
Lesser Scaups, including both sexes, were seen on March 26 a few miles 
north of Lincoln by Mr. Hudson. 

Mr. Hudson noted two Blue Geese on March 4 at Capitol Beach. The 
next day at Crete he saw two Blue Geese on the Blue River. At Capitol 
Beach on March 11 he saw a flock of about 100 Blue Geese, with nine¬ 
teen Lesser Snow Geese. Again at Capitol Beach, on March 12 he saw 
a flock of about forty Blue Geese, and earlier on the same day at Crete 
had noted another flock of about the same size with one Lesser Snow 
Goose in it and a separate flock of six Common Canada Geese. Geese 
were in migration southward very commonly on the night of March 17, 
just preceding the cloudy and cooler weather of the 18th and the cold 
wave beginning on the 19th (M. H. Swenk). At Capitol Beach on March 
18 Mr. Hudson saw two Blue Geese, and at the same place on the fol¬ 
lowing day about fifty of them. On March 25 he saw about 250 geese 
resting at the west end of Capitol Beach Lake, of which about 150 were 
Lesser Snow Geese and 100 Blue Geese. The next day there was a flock 
of about seventy geese there, mostly Lesser Snow Geese, but a few 
Blue Geese also. Geese were heard again migrating northward early on 
the night of March 29, before and during a series of hard showers 
(Swenk). 

What seemed to be the first land bird migrants of the season were 
Western Meadowlarks, of which a small influx into east Lincoln was 
noted on February 18 by M. H. Swenk. The birds did not become com¬ 
mon, however, until from February 29 (Miss Louisa Wilson) to March 
11 (Hudson). The first Eastern Robins of the spring at Lincoln were 
noted on February 23 by M. H. Swenk at the Agricultural College 
campus. By February 25 and 26 they were common, and by March 11 
and 12 present in full numbers. Miss Louisa Wilson saw the first East¬ 
ern Common Bluebird at Lincoln on February 23, while Messrs. Hudson 
and Jones next saw the species on February 25. They, also, were com¬ 
mon by March 11 and 12. Messrs. Hudson and Jones noted a Red-tailed 
Hawk at Lincoln on February 26, and the next one at Crete on March 12. 

Mr. Hudson noted the first Northern Killdeer at Capitol Beach on 
March 11, and the following day he and Mr. Jones saw several at Crete. 
By March 17 they were common (M. H. Swenk; D. B. Whelan). Two 
American Herring Gulls were also noted at Capitol Beach on March 11 
by Mr. Hudson, and at the same place he noted three of these birds on 
each of March 18 and 19. A Northern Short-eared Owl was noted there 
on March 11 by Mr. Hudson. Messrs. Hudson and Jones saw a lone 
Red-winged Blackbird at Crete on March 12, but the first Lincoln record 
was for March 17, when Mr. Jones noted a newly arrived flock of them. 
By March 26 they were common (Hudson). Mr. H. A. Hauke reported 
a small flock of newly arrived Bronzed Crackles at the Agricultural 
College on March 17, and M. H. Swenk noted them in his yard on thc- 
following day. Mrs. George O. Smith saw the first Western Mourning 
Dove in east Lincoln on March 17, and on the next day saw another in 
her yard at 1837 C Street, these being the first reports for the spring. 
The weather for several days up to and including March 17 had been 
very mild, but on March 18 it turned cloudy and cooler, and on the 19th 
there was a cold wave with snow, which considerably checked migration. 
The Bronzed Crackles and Western Mourning Doves disappeared with 
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the coming of this storm, flocks of the former reappearing on March 22 
to 2:6, and the latter returning on March 27 (Hudson, Swenk). 

In spite of the storm of March 18 and 19, on the former date Mr. 
Hudson saw two Lesser Yellow-legs at Capitol Beach, and on the follow¬ 
ing day he saw one of this species. The first Eastern Fox Sparrow was 
noted in her yard at 3817 Dudley Street on March 21 by Mrs. H. C. Koch. 
Miss Louisa Wilson noted a Northern Purple Martin at her home on 
March 25, while Mrs. George 0. Smith heard it on March 28 and saw 
the first one on March 30. Mr. H. C. Jones reported the first Western 
Field Sparrow for March 2;6, and D. B. Whelan reported it for March 20. 
On March 2:5, at Capitol Beach, Mr. Hudson saw three medium-sized 
gulls taken to be the Ring-billed Gull, and flying with them was one 
smaller gull taken to be the Franklin Gull. Mr. Hudson noted the first 
Migrant Loggerhead Shrike on March 26. The return of the Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow was first noted at the Agricultural College campus 
on March 28 by M. H. Swenk. Miss Wilson noted the arrival of the 
Cowbird and of a wave of migrant Harris Sparrows on March 29. 

The Omaha Nature Study Club, through Mr. L. 0. Horsky, has re ¬ 
ported on the birds observed during the winter of 1932-33 and on the 
spring migration up to April 1. Following the observation of the eleven 
American Golden-eyes on the Missouri River at Fontenelle Reserve on 
December 31 (antea, p. 18), the Misses Emma and Mary Ellsworth noted 
three of them on January 7 and one on the settling basin of the Florence 
waterworks on March 11. The Misses Ellsworth noted an Eastern 
Sparrow Hawk at 33rd Street and Reddick Avenue on January 8, while 
according to Mr. William Marsh a pair of these birds spent the entire 
winter about the Douglas County Court House and Grain Exchange 
buildings, and Mr. Frank Jodeit noted one all through the winter near 
his home at 65th and Grover Streets. Mr. Jodeit also noted a covey of 
eight Eastern Bob-whites near the railroad tracks in the latter locality 
on March 26. Mr. Marsh noted the presence all winter of an Eastern 
Screech Owl near Brownell Hall, and Dr. C. A. Mitchell heard this owl 
once during the winter near Florence. Three Long-eared Owls roosted 
in the same two red cedar trees in Elmwood Park from December 3 to 
February X2i, according to Mr. Horsky, and the Misses Ellsworth re¬ 
ported one from Forest Lawn Cemetery on December 25 (antea, p. 18). 
These owls were first reported in Elmwood Park more than twenty years 
ago by the late Dr. S. R. Towne and Messrs. Miles Greenleaf and William 
Marsh, since which time Mr. Marsh has found them nesting there, where 
their long-continued presence is no doubt attributable to their protected 
nestings. 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers were noted in the Fontenelle Re¬ 
serve from November 20 (Horsky) to January 7 (Misses Ellsworth), 

and were present all winter in Elmwood Park (Marsh), at the Stolten- 
berg Brothers farms near Omaha (O. L. Stoltenberg) and in the Flor¬ 
ence Woods (Misses Ellsworth; Dr. Mitchell). The Red-bellied Wood¬ 
pecker was noted in the Fontenelle Reserve on November 20 and De¬ 
cember 31 and in Spring Lake Park on January 14 by Mr. Horsky, one 

bird in each instance. The number of wintering Red-headed Wood¬ 
peckers in the Omaha vicinity seems to have increased in recent years. 
Mr. Horsky noted eight of them in Hanscom Park on November 27 and 
one on January 2, one in Riverview Park on January 7, ten in Spring 
Lake Park on January 14, one in Hanscom Park February 5, one in Spring- 
Lake Park on February 12, and one at “Wake Robin” (Dr. Gilder’s home 
near Fontenelle Reserve) on March 11. The Misses Ellsworth noted one 
in the Florence Woods on the latter date also. The Eastern Hairy Wood¬ 
pecker and Northern Downy Woodpecker were present commonly in 
and about Omaha all winter. Mr. Horsky noted the former species in 
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the Fontenelle Reserve and Elmwood Park each time these places were 
visited, and also in Riverview Park on November 26, Spring Lake Park 
on January 14, at 56th Street and Underwood Avenue on February 11 
and in Hanscom Park on February 12. 

Mr. 0. L. Stoltenberg reported a flock of Prairie Horned Larks about 
the Stoltenberg Brothers farm all winter, while the Misses Ellsworth 
saw a flock near Florence on February 24 and Mr. Marsh noted them on 
the Elmwood Park golf course on March 26. Several Northern Blue 
Jays wintered in the Fontenelle Reserve, and Mr. Alvin Havel noted one 
at 56th and Decatur Streets all winter. Mr. Horsky observed six of 
them in Hanscom Park on November 27, one in Riverview Park on Janu¬ 
ary 7, one in Elmwood Park on January 29 and two in Hanscom Park 
on February 5. Eastern Crows wintered in large flocks in the Fonte¬ 
nelle Reserve (Horsky) and in the Florence Woods (Misses Ellsworth), 
the maximum number of the former flock being several hundred. Mr. 
Horsky also noted a flock of about twenty all winter at Elmwood Park, 

The Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee and Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch were common in all areas under observation all through the 
winter. Chickadees were observed with nesting material in Elmwood 
Park on March '26 by Mr. Marsh. The Tufted Titmouse seems to be 
decidedly increasing in numbers about Omaha, and spreading its winter 
range to include practically all of the parks in the city. They were 
noted present all winter in the Fontenelle Reserve and Florence Woods 
by the Misses Ellsworth. On February 25 the whistled calls of this 
species fairly resounded through Fontenelle Reserve, according to Mr. 
Horsky, who noted it also in Hanscom Park on November 27 and in 
Elmwood Park on March 12. Dr. Mitchell noted it once during the 
winter near Miller Park. The Eastern Brown Creeper was found by 
Mr. Horsky to be present all winter in Elmwood Park, and was seen by 
him on January 28 in Forest Lawn Cemetery. The Misses Ellsworth 
noted an Eastern Winter Wren in the Fontenelle Reserve on January 7. 

According to Mr. F. J. Jodeit an Eastern Robin wintered on the ad¬ 
joining suburban grounds of Mr. John Emrich and himself at 69th and 
Grover Streets. The Omaha JVorld-Herald for January 24 reports one 
seen at 38th and Webster Streets on the preceding day. The Eastern 
Common Bluebird was found in Fontenelle Reserve from November 20 
to December 31 by Mr. Horsky. Eight Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglets 
were noted in Forest Lawn Cemetery on December 2:5 (antea, p. 18) by 
the Misses Ellsworth, who noted also two of them on January 21 in 
Elmwood Park, and the species was reported observed several times 
during the winter by Mr. Marsh. Mr. George Gautier noted a Western 
Meadowlark near 23rd and Sprague Streets at the outskirts of the city 
on January 6. Eastern Cardinals were observed all winter in Fontenelle 
Reserve, at Happy Hollow Boulevard and the Bemis Park District by 
Mr. Horsky, at Elmwood Park by Mr. Marsh, at 56th and Decatur bj- 
Mr. Havel, at 48th and Douglas by Miss Alice Ranee and at the Stolten¬ 
berg Brothers farms by Mr. Stoltenberg. Flocks of Northern Pine 
Siskins were noted in Elmwood Park on January 12: and March 12 and 
26 by Mr. Horsky. The Eastern American Goldfinch was noted in the 
Fontenelle Reserve on December 31 by Mr. Horsky and on January 7 by 
the Misses Ellsworth. They were noted also by Mr. Horsky at 56tii 
Street and Underwood Avenue on February 16 and in Elmwood Park on 
March 26. The Eastern Slate-colored Junco was reported wintering in 
the Fontenelle Reserve (Ellsworth and Horsky), Elmwood Park (Horsky 
and Marsh), Forest Lawn Cemetery and near Carter Lake (Ellsworth), 
and by Mr. Horsky in Hanscom Park on November 27, Spring Lake 
Park January 14, 56th Street and Western Avenue February 2 and 
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again in Hanscom Park on February 12. The first songs were heard at 
“Wake Robin” on March 11 by Mr. Horsky. On March 26 Messrs. 
Horsky and Marsh found them in song and heavy migration at Elm¬ 
wood Park. Two or three Tree Sparrows spent the entire winter in 
Elmwood Park (Marsh), and one at 60th and Franklin Streets (Horsky). 
The Misses Ellsworth saw twelve of them near Carter Lake on March 
25. A noteworthy thing concerning the winter of 1932:-33 at Omaha was 
the complete absence of Red-breasted Nuthatches and Red Crossbills, 
which were numerous about Omaha during the winter of 1931-32. 

The spring migration in the Omaha vicinity was inaugurated by the 
arrival of migrant Eastern Robins and Western Meadowlarks on Febru¬ 
ary 23. On that date Mr. Havel saw the first Robin on his home 
grounds; the following day it was observed independently by Miss Eliza¬ 
beth Rooney and Miss Mary Towne; Mr. Horsky noted the first one in 
song on March 7 and the first Robin morning chorus on March 11. Also 
on February 23, Mr. Stoltenberg noted the first migrant Western 
Meadowlarks on the Stoltenberg Brothers farms near Omaha. The first 
Eastern Common Bluebirds were observed by the Misses Ellsworth near 
Carter Lake and by Mr. Horsky in the Fontenelle Reserve, both on 
February 25. On February 26 there was a strong migration wave of 
Bluebirds, Mr. Horsky hearing several flocks flying overhead. 

Two Blue Geese were noted on Carter Lake on March 2i by the Misses 
Ellsworth. At the same place and on the same date they noted a flock 
of about 200 Red-winged Blackbirds. On March 4 Mr. Horsky saw two 
American Pintails at Carter Lake, the first of the season. The Misses 
Ellsworth noted a flock of these ducks on Carter Lake on March 11 and 
two of them there on March 26. Also on March 4 Mr. Horsky saw a 
flock of about twenty-five American Herring Gulls at Carter Lake, 
which by March 11 had increased to a flock of about fifty, according to 
the Misses Ellsworth. 

On March 11 the Misses Ellsworth noted the first Shoveller on Carter 
Lake, and on the same date and at the same place Mr. Horsky noted 
two Redheads. Mr. Marsh noted five Redheads at George’s Lake on 
March 26, and the Misses Ellsworth found four of them on Carter Lake 
on April 1. The Misses Ellsworth noted about fifty Northern American 
Coots on Carter Lake on March 11, and in the Florence Woods on the 
same date they saw two flocks of Cedar Waxwings, these being of eight 
and twelve birds, respectively. On March 12 Mr. Marsh saw a large 
flock of Lesser Scaups on Carter Lake, where the Misses Ellsworth 
noted about 150 of these ducks on March 25. Also on March 12 Mr. 
Horsky recorded the first Northern Killdeer, that species being next 
observed on March 19 by the Misses Ellsworth. 

Mr. Wesley Thomas reported three Common Canada Geese on the 
Platte River near Fremont on January 14. The Misses Ellsworth saw a 
flock of about 200 mixed Common Canada and Lesser Snow Geese flying 
overhead near Carter Lake on March 11, this being part of the first 
flight of an exceptionally heavy goose migration that extended through 
the rest of the month. Other Omaha observers reported large flocks of 
geese on March 11 and for several succeeding days. During the last 
half of March many thousands of geese congregated on the mile-long 
sandbar in the Missouri River near Herman, Washington County, north 
of Omaha. The Omaha Sunday fForld-Herald for March 19 contained a 
large photograph taken by the staff photographer of that paper, show¬ 
ing a part of a giant flock of geese made just after the birds had arisen 
“with a deafening roar” off the sandbar just mentioned. That paper 
stated that hundreds of Omahans visited the spot to see the geese com¬ 
ing back to the river in companies of from about 100 to 500' birds from 
their feeding grounds in the near-by fields, returning “high at first, then 
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dropping lower and lower in expertly-executed wing slips, finally set¬ 
tling down among the others”. The rotogravure section of the World- 
Herald for March 26 contained another photograph of large numbers of 
geese deserting the sandbar in the morning in quest of breakfast. The 
last heavy flight occurred on March 25 to 27, inclusive. 

On March 15 a pair of Eastern Sparrow Hawks returned to their 1932 
nesting site in a cottonwood tree which it is said Professor Bruner 
helped his father to plant years ago. The Misses Ellsworth noted the 
Red-eyed Eastern Towhee in the Florence Woods on March 17. On 
March 19, Mr. Marsh saw an Eastern Red-tailed Hawk in Elmwood Park, 
a rather unusual occurrence possibly to be accounted for by the pre¬ 
vailing heavy snowfall. March 25 the Misses Ellsworth saw four Com¬ 
mon Pied-billed Grebes at Carter Lake. Mr. Horsky noted the first 
Bronzed Crackles of the season at Elmwood Park on March 26. Mr. 
Jodeit made the first report of the Northern Purple Martin at his home 
for March 29, the Misses Ellsworth finding their first birds arriving the 
following day. On March 30 the arrival of the Western Mourning Dove 
was noted by L. O. Horsky and the Misses Ellsworth, while the latter 
observers found two Eastern Common Meadowlarks near Carter Lake 
on the same date. For April 1 they found two Lesser Common Loons 
and one Eastern Belted Kingfisher at Carter Lake. 

At Fairbury, during January, the usual common winter resident birds, 
such as the Marsh Hawk, Cooper Hawk (January 24), Eastern Bob- 
white (January 24), Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Eastern Hairy 
Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Prairie Horned Lark, East¬ 
ern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, 
Eastern Cardinal, Eastern American Goldfinch, Eastern Slate-colored 
Junco, Harris Sparrow and Tree Sparrow were all observed. Also on 
January 1 the Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee and 
Song Sparrow were noted. The Western Meadowlark was first seen on 
January 8. On January 10 a Northern Blue Jay was seen by Mrs. C. F. 
Clark, and it was still visiting her bird bath on March 23. The Cedar 
Waxwing was noted on January 26 and the American Bohemian Wax¬ 
wing on February 13. The Eastern Brown Creeper was seen on Febru¬ 
ary 11 and the (Northern ?) Bald Eagle on February 12. On February 
23 there was a wave of Eastern Robin arrivals. The Eastern Common 
Bluebird appeared on February 24 (Mrs. Chas. Richardson), on which 
date the Pintail and Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk also were seen. 
Both the Northern Killdeer and Red-winged Blackbird arrived on Febru¬ 
ary 28. 

Mrs. Richardson saw a Northern Purple Martin on March 2;, but the 
next observation of this species was not until March 27, *by Miss Bertha 
Holly. The Bronzed Grackle and Eastern Cowbird arrived on March 6. 
Shovellers were first noted on March 7. The first Migrant Loggerhead 
Shrike was seen by Floyd Catlin on March 12L Miss Holly and Miss 
Bertha Hughes noted the first Western Mourning Dove on March 14. 
The Eastern Phoebe arrived March 15, along with a wave of Song Spar¬ 
rows. March 23 Lesser Snow Geese and Blue Geese were noted, and 
Common Canada Geese on March 24. March 25 saw the arrival of the 
Eastern Common Meadowlark and Western Field Sparrow. With March 
26 came a wave of Common Mallards, Canvas-backs and Lesser Scaups, 
along with the Eastern Belted Kingfisher. The Baldpate, Blue-winged 
Teal, Redhead, Sparrow Hawk, Lesser Yellow-legs, Franklin Gull and 
Common Red-shafted Flicker all arrived on March 27. The Wilson 
Snipe and Vesper Sparrow were first noted for the season on March 3J. 

On March 27, members of the Fairbury Nature Club identified a bird 
as the Myrtle Warbler, which observation was reported to your editoi 
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on the following day. Inasmuch as the usual first date of arrival of 
this species falls in the latter part of April, and there is no previous 
record of its arrival in Nebraska prior to a unique April 3 record, some 
question naturally was raised regarding the identification. On March 
SI the Misses Callaway report that what was apparently the same bird 
was seen again on that day, and observed for some time by six com¬ 
petent bird students, all of whom agreed on the identification. This 
would seem to make the observation acceptable as a new record for 
earliness of arrival of this species. 

The Misses Callaway report that a pair of Eastern Great Horned 
Owls have a nest near their farm, and on March 30 young owls weigh¬ 
ing a pound and a half each were in the nest. These owls have killed 
chickens and turkeys from the near-by farms, for themselves and their 
young, and the usual question arises as to whether such expensive 
neighbors can be tolerated, but in this case probably with an unusual 
answer in the affirmative. 

Mr. A. M. Brooking reports some unusual specimens of Great Horned 
Owl coming in to the Hastings Municipal Museum this year, evidently 
stragglers from the north and northwest. Under date of January 23 he 
reported that a fine specimen of the Arctic Great Horned Owl (Bubo mr- 
ffinianus arcficus) was shot on January 14 near Franklin, Franklin County, 
and brought in to him for mounting. This specimen is very light colored 
and its feet are pure white. On January 28 a specimen apparently 
referable to the Northwestern Great Horned Owl (Bubo vtrginianus lago- 
phonus) was shot near Red Cloud, Webster County. This specimen is 
very dark colored, and the feet are rusty with faint dark bars. It is a 
female, with total length 506 mm. and wing 383 mm. long. 

Mr. and Mrs. Brooking spent January 21 on a field trip along the 
Little Blue River as far as Oak, Nuckolls County, and return. At a 
wood lot about two miles east of Oak, among the whistled songs of the 
Eastern Cardinals and the “pee-nuee” songs of the Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadees, an unfamiliar call was heard, two birds calling to 
each other, which on investigation proved to be the call of the Tufted 
Titmouse—rather a western record in Nebraska for this species. Other 
birds seen on this trip include the Cooper Hawk, Eastern Red-tailed 
Hawk, American Rough-legged Hawk, Eastern Bob-white (flock). East¬ 
ern Great Horned Owl, Eastern Cardinal, Harris Sparrow and Song 
Sparrow. The following day (January 22), in the same locality, Mrs. 
A. H. Jones and Miss Margaret Diemer saw two Arctic Spotted Tow- 
hees. 

The first Eastern Robin for 1933 at Hastings was noted by Mrs. A. H 
Jones on January 26, and the first Bronzed Grackle was seen there on 
January 31, though this latter may perhaps have been one wintering in 
that locality. On February 10, Mrs. A. H. Jones saw large flocks oi 
Lapland Longspurs. On February 20, along the Little Blue River in 
southern Adams County, the ornithology class of Prof. John M. Moulton 
of Hastings . College saw the Swainson Hawk, American Rough-legged 
Hawk, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, (Sas¬ 
katchewan ?) Horned Lark, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped 
Chickadee, flocks of Western Meadowlarks, Red-winged Blackbird, East¬ 
ern Cardinal, Tree Sparrow and Lapland Longspur. Common Mallards 
(14), hundreds of American Pintails, Blue-winged Teal (2) and Common 
White-fronted Geese were seen along the Platte River on February 26 
by Mrs. A. H. Jones. The first Eastern Common Bluebirds (2) of 1933 
were seen on February 2,7 by Prof. Moulton’s class. 

Mr. A. M. Brooking noted a Greater Prairie Chicken near Hastings 
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on March 5, while on the same date Mrs. A. H. Jones and Miss Diemer 
saw ten Lesser Scaups, two (American Buif-breasted ?) Mergansers, 
eight large gulls (either the American Herring or Ring-billed), Western 
Meadowlarks, three Red-winged Blackbirds and three Eastern Common 
Bluebirds. On March 12;, on the Platte River, Mrs. A. H. Jones saw 
thousands of geese—Lesser Canada (= Hutchins), Lesser Snow and 
Blue Geese—and noted also the arrival of the Northern Killdeer. On 
the same date, Mrs. A. H. Staley noted the Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker. On March 13, Mr. A. M. Brooking noted migrating Common 
Canada Geese and two Buffleheads. On March 16, the first Shovellers (2) 
were noted by Mesdames M. Caryle Sylla and Dwight Thomas. Mrs. 
A. M. Jones noted the arrival of the Migrant Loggerhead Shrike on 
March 16, and on the same day Mrs. Jesse Marian saw two small spar¬ 
rows, identified by her as the Chipping Sparrow, in the trees and about 
the bird bath at her home. Also on this date Mrs. A. M. Jones noted 
two Eastern White-breasted Nuthatches carrying bits of bark and plac¬ 
ing them in a hole in a large tree in the park at Nelson, Nuckolls 
County. Mesdames A. H. Jones, A. M. Jones and J. D. Fuller all noted 
the arrival of the Western Mourning Dove at Hastings on March 17. 
On March 18, Miss Sylla noted the Rusty Blackbird, A. M. Brooking the 
Vesper Sparrow, and Mrs. Brooking the return of a partial albino East¬ 
ern Robin that was in their yard last summer. 

During the night of March 22:—a stormy night, with snow—there was 
a northward migration of confused Lapland Longspurs in the Hastings 
vicinity. Miss Margaret Diemer heard them flying overhead about 9:00 
P. M., Mrs. A. A. Adams heard them at 10:00 P. M. and again at 10:3C 
P. M., and Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Jones heard them at 11:30 P. M. The 
birds were in flocks, some seeming to be very high while others were 
flying low. The flight extended east at least to Harvard, Clay County, 
for Dr. Henry H. Seely of that place reported the presence there of a 
flock of confused small birds on the night of March 221, with many lying 
dead, injured or weakened on the streets the following morning. Di’. 
Seely picked up three of the dead birds and sent them to Mr. A. M. 
Brooking at the Hastings Municipal Museum for exact identification. 
Dr. Seely reports that on the same night a flock of geese was also hover¬ 
ing around the town of Harvard, similarly confused by the storm and 
the lights. 

On March 2;5, Mesdames A. H. Jones, A. M. Jones and M. Caryle Sylla 
saw a flock of fifty-three Sandhill Cranes at Nash’s Corner, near Hast¬ 
ings. On the following day a trip was made to the Platte River to see 
the geese and cranes there. Hundreds of the Common Canada Goose, 
Lesser Snow Goose and Blue Goose were present, and thirty White- 
fronted Geese were noted on a sandbar. Both on the sandbars in the 
river and in the pastures by the side of the river were hundreds of 
Sandhill Cranes, The automobile was driven to within 250 yards of a 
flock of approximately 500 Sandhill Cranes in a pasture, and the birds 
were observed through glasses for a long time. Some of them were 
performing their strange dance. The dancing birds would hop up into 
the air, some just a foot or two but others for four or five feet, spread 
and flap their wings, and with legs dangling float slowly down to the 
ground, in a manner suggestive of a slow motion picture. Some would 
lower their heads and take a few steps forward before leaving the ground. 
Farmers in the vicinity reported that the cranes had been there since 
about March 19. 

On March 2,6, Mrs. A. M. Jones and Miss Sylla saw the Song Sparrow, 
and, with Mrs. A. H. Jones, saw also the Shufeldt Oregon Junco. Or. 
March 26, Mrs. A. H. Jones noted the Common Red-shafted Flicker and 
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Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Mrs. A. M. Jones saw three Eastern 
Phoebes, and Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking noted an American 
Golden-eye and two Ring-billed Gulls^ Also on March 26 the Misses 
Rowe of the Brooking Bird Club visited Grand Island, and saw flocks 
of literally hundreds of waxwings, including both the Cedar Waxwing 
and the American Bohemian Waxwing. They counted twenty-five birds 
in one tree and as many or more were in the adjacent trees. These wax- 
wings had been frequenting the evergreen trees in the cemetery at 
Grand Island since about March 19, according to the observations of the 
Grand Island observers. 

On March 27, at about 7:00 P. M., Mrs. Dwight Thomas observed a 
flock of large birds flying over Hastings, which Mr. A. M. Brooking 
identified as Great Blue Herons. Several other such flocks were noted 
on the same evening. Mrs. Thomas and Mrs. A. H. Staley noted the 
Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet on March 29. Mr. A. M. Brooking, on 
March 31, noted numbers of Common Red-shafted Flickers in flight near 
Bladen, Webster County, southwest of Hastings, and also another small 
flock of Great Blue Herons. 

The night of March 29 was foggy and rainy. Large flocks of geese, 
flying very low, apparently confused, wandered round and round in 
Hastings through most of the night. The same thing occurred at Grand 
Island, Hall County, and at Norfolk, Madison County, according to the 
press reports. At Grand Island, so loud was the disturbance by the 
geese that hundreds of people were awakened. At one place in the city 
a flock of about fifty geese, answering the call of some live duck decoys 
which had joined their voices to the general confusion, made a hard 
landing on an empty lot, apparently mistaking it for a body of water. 
The crash of their bodies as they hit the ground was distinctly audible 
to the observers in the neighborhood. Many residents of Norfolk were 
reported to have been kept awake most of the night by the cries of the 
confused and circling geese. 


HERE AND THERE WITH THE N. 0. IT. MEMBERS 

Nebraska newspapers reported under date of September 24 that on 
Gay Lake, a reserve near Irwin, Cherry County, five thousand wild 
ducks were dead or dying of a mysterious ailment. Along the north 
shore 2,250 dead or dying birds were found. Dan Janzen of the Biologi¬ 
cal Survey and Gan Amundson, superintendent of the reserve, made a 
survey of the situation. Eight sick ducks were placed in fresh water 
and recovered. It was thought the malady might be limberneck, caused 
by contaminated mud. 

Mr. C. A. Black of Kearney, Buffalo County, reports that the flight 
of Common Mallards along the North Platte River at Oshkosh, Garden 
County, in the middle of November, 19321, was exceedingly heavy, the 
largest he has ever seen in that region. There were also large numbers 
of geese. In hunting there on November 14, he and another hunter 
obtained the legal limit of both ducks and geese in a few minutes of 
shooting. He reports also on January 2, about 500 Canada Geese were 
wintering on the Platte River just west of the bridge at Kearney. 

On December 26, 1932, Mr. and Mrs. A. H. Jones encountered a flock 
of seventeen Greater Prairie Chickens three-fourths of a mile from 
Deweese, Clay County, about twenty-seven miles southeast of Hastings. 
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These birds were in a pasture just beside a side road in ideal prairie 
chicken country. They flew just a few feet on when they were dis¬ 
turbed, one alighting in a tree and the others on the side of the hill, 
where they remained for some time as they were observed from the car. 

Reports come in to the effect that Greater Prairie Chickens are re¬ 
sponding to the closed season and the decline in illegal hunting during 
the last few years, along the eastern edge of the Nebraska sandhills, 
and are increasing in numbers there. In southern Holt County they are 
reported as more numerous this winter than they have been for many 
years. 

Mr. William Marsh of Omaha reports through Mr. L. 0. Horsky that 
he found the Common Mallards very reluctant to leave the sandhill 
lakes in Cherry County the past fall and early winter. During a hunt¬ 
ing trip there in October these ducks refused to leave even though the 
lakes were all frozen over, and reports came to him that they were still 
very numerous on the White River in Bennett County, South Dakota, 
adjoining Cherry County on the north, as late as Christmas Day. Mr. 
Marsh received reports of heavy losses among the Eastern Bob-whites 
along the Niobrara River in northeastern Nebraska during December, 
because of the heavy snowfall at that time. He also reports a flock of 
Lapland Longspurs noted during December near Tekamah, Burt County. 
Mr. Horsky states that the consensus of reports received by him from 
hunters in the Nebraska sandhills was that there had been a marked 
decrease in the numbers of Redheads and Canvas-backs the past fall, 
which by some is attributed to the ease with which these two species 
decoy and are approached during stormy weather. He raises the ques¬ 
tion if this is the general observation, and states that many Omaha 
hunters favor a closed season on these two species. 

Mrs. Margaret Corey of Lincoln reports under date of January 23 that 
the Eastern American Goldfinches visit her yard daily, and that a pair 
of Northern Blue Jays and a lone Bronzed Grackle are around the yard 
almost every day. She reports that the Eastern Slate-colored Juncos 
are scarcer than usual about her home this winter. 

Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior reports under date of January 24, 
that on October 19, 1932, a small flock of Eastern Golden-crowned King¬ 
lets appeared in her yard, where they remained for about ten days. 
Also on October 19 she saw in her yard one White-throated Sparrow 
and five or six juncos. One of the juncos was a deeply-colored male 
Shufeldt Oregon Junco; the others were immature or female birds, 
probably of the same species, with highly pinkish-colored sides and 
flanks. In a two-hour tramp on January 23 along the Republican River 
near Superior, on a beautiful warm sunny afternoon, Mrs. Johnston 
noted only one Northern Downy Woodpecker, two Eastern Crows, three 
Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees, two Eastern Brown Creepers, a 
pair of Eastern Cardinals and three Eastern Slate-colored Juncos. She 
says everyone speaks of the scarcity of birds in the Superior vicinity 
this winter. The Eastern Cardinals were just beginning to come into 
the yards in town at the date of writing. 

Mrs. Lulu Kortz Hudson of Simeon, Nebraska, under date of January 
27, sends a series of seven photographs of Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse 
visiting her Cherry County ranch home (Bow and Arrow Ranch) when 
the snow was deep in December, 1932. The pictures show the grouse 
coming into the Hudson yards, to feed first on the buds in the cotton¬ 
wood trees, and later in the sweet corn stubble. When Mrs. Hudson 
went out into the yard they flew to the brow of the hill, but soon re- 
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turned to the yard to feed. Three of the pictures show the grouse on 
her lawn, two of them with the birds not ten feet from her sitting-room 
window; in fact, she opened the window and took the photographs from 
the sitting-room. Mr. Hudson cleared away the snow and put out corn 
and rye around the roots of the trees for the grouse. At the first snow¬ 
fall twenty-two of them came in and around the house. Later, under 
date of February 15, she reports further that they were still feeding 
in the yard, and in increasing numbers, and adds: “Near our marsh, 
about a mile from our house, is the drumming ground of the Greater 
Prairie Chickens. Soon we will hear their 'boo-boo’, about four o’clock 
in the morning, as they puff out the yellow sacs on their necks and strut 
through some regular formations, much like the old-fashioned square 
dances. By going on the hay wagons, to which they have grown accus¬ 
tomed, we can get quite near them and observe them as long as we 
wish.” 

Mrs. Hudson also observes that although the Pine Grosbeaks are not 
known to have reached her locality this winter, twice in previous winters 
they have had visitations by the Evening Grosbeak at Simeon, and that 
during the summer they have had opportunities for prolonged observa¬ 
tions of the Western Blue Grosbeak, which is common in that vicinity. 

Mrs. George L. Day and her daughter Miss Marian Day, of Superior, 
report under date of February 6 that the Eastern Hairy Woodpeckers, 
Northern Downy Woodpeckers and Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees 
have been busy at their feeding table much of the time during the win¬ 
ter. A Common Red-shafted Flicker was seen in the timber one mile 
east of town on January 24, and about February 1 Mrs. John G. Hansen 
saw a Cedar Waxwing in the cedar tree in her yard. About February 1 
their Eastern Cardinal started singing from the treetops. Eastern 
Robins have been reported as seen during January, but were not seen 
personally by the Days. 

Mrs. Lily R. Button of Fremont writes under date of February 7 that 
all through January and up to the storm beginning February 6, there 
were many Eastern Robins and Eastern Common Bluebirds in the woods 
on the islands in the Platte River south of town. On the last day 
of January there were Eastern Bluebirds in flocks, a flock of Eastern 
Robins with the males singing, and Harris Sparrows in considerable 
numbers, singing also. A good many Northern Pine Siskins have been 
present, but so far this winter no Red Crossbills, which are usually in 
evidence on the islands during the winter, have been noted. 

Mrs. George Blinco of Chadron, Dawes County, in extreme northwest¬ 
ern Nebraska, writes under date of February 8 that large numbers of 
Bohemian Waxwings have been seen there this past winter, in large 
flocks, feeding on the berries of the hackberry trees and of the woodbine 
vines about the porches and trellises. With their beautiful plumage, 
red wax wing dots and crests they are very much admired, she says. 
Among the birds seen by Mr. and Mrs. Blinco near Chadron this winter 
she mentions particularly the Swainson Hawk, American Rough-legged 
Hawk, the Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse and (Eastern ?) Bob-white along 
the country roads, a few Ring-necked Common Pheasants (which are not 
increasing very rapidly in that locality due to depredations by coyotes 
and other enemies). Common Red-shafted Flicker (rather numerously), 
Batchelder Downy Woodpecker, (Desert ?) Horned Lark, (Northern ?) 
Shrike, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Western Meadowlark and 
Shufeldt Oregon Junco. At Chadron, she states, there is always con¬ 
tention over the first Robin seen each spring. An (Eastern ?) Robin, 
however, has come almost every day during the past winter to drink at 
the bird bath in the Blinco’s garden. 
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Mr. C. E. McCafferty of Alliance, Nebraska, who in 1929 and 1931 
was taxidermist for the Yellowstone National Park Museums, writes 
under date of February 16 that the Western Great Horned Owl is a 
common bird in his vicinity and that he has mounted six of them taken 
there this year. He says the Whistling Swan is taken nearly every fall 
by hunters near there, who mistake these birds for large geese, and 
that he thinks they are becoming more common every year. Although 
not found every place, in some valleys in the Pan-handle of Nebraska 
the Long-billed Curlew is still a common breeder, according to ^r. 
McCafferty’s observations. His experience has been that the Eastern 
White-crowned Sparrow is more common in the Alliance vicinity than 
is the Gambel Sparrow, although he has seen the latter species a few 
times in the back yard at his home. In April, 1929, a flock of twenty- 
four Mountain Bluebirds appeared, and sought refuge in a large dairy 
barn one mile south of Alliance, where they became so weak from lack 
of food and by being worried by uncongenial pigeons that some of them 
died. Two of these dead birds were mounted by him and are now at the 
University of Wyoming. He says this is the only instance that he has 
seen the Mountain Bluebird in western Nebraska. The Lewis Wood¬ 
pecker he has not as yet encountered. Mr. McCafferty has lived at 
Alliance for the past eleven years, and during that time has kept a close 
watch for birds, especially since 1928. Three summers have been spent 
by him in active field work in western Nebraska, as well as time in 
Wyoming and Yellowstone Park. 

Mr. Wilson Tout of North Platte reports under date of March 11 as 
follows: “I was indeed thrilled yesterday (March 10) when I was called 
out to the State Experiment Substation near here by Mr. Harry Weak¬ 
ley, and shown a flock of Mountain Bluebirds. They had been about the 
Station for four or five days previously. I have seen these birds at 
Colorado Springs during the many summers we have spent there, but 
this is my first record for Lincoln County, Nebraska. There were prob¬ 
ably twenty males in the flock, with five or six females in sight at one 
time. It was really gorgeous to see that many at one time. The males 
had the lighter blue breast and no brown or reddish that I could see. 
It was cold with a high south wind while I was observing them. They 
seemed to be feeding among the shrubs and often fiew on to the alfalfa 
planting and to some disked land near by.” 

Miss Mollie A. Taylor reports under date of April 1 that during the 
past winter the bird feeding places at her home at Battle Creek were 
visited regularly by the Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees, Northern 
Downy Woodpeckers, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatches and Eastern 
Brown Creepers. On February 21 a Northern Blue Jay also came to eat. 
A male Eastern Robin came February 14 and took possession of things, 
keeping close to the feeding places day after day and keeping all of the 
smaller birds, especially the Chickadees, on the move, all efforts to 
frighten him away proving unavailing. Western Meadowlarks and Red¬ 
winged Blackbirds appeared early in March. Cedar Waxwings were 
noted a number of different times and Eastern Slate-colored Juncos 
were also observed. The Western Mourning Dove and Bronzed Grackle 
arrived March 28. The Bronzed Crackles have been building a nest 
each year in an evergreen tree near the kitchen door at Miss Taylor’s 
home, but on April 1 a pair of Northern Blue Jays started building a 
nest in this tree, and now the question arises as to how these two species 
will get along this year. Miss Taylor reports that friends living at 
Pierce, Pierce County, have had a pair of Eastern Cardinals visiting 
their place many times during the past winter, and that this pair nested 
in the trees on their neighbor’s place in the summer of 1932. She sends 
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a clipping from the Norfolk Daily News for January 5 stating that a 
pair of Eastern Cardinals were wintering in the west part of Norfolk, 
and that the male was singing vigorously during the spring-like days 
of early January. The same paper for January 28 reported the presence 
at Norfolk on January 2l6 not only of Cardinals but of the Northern 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker and Eastern Robin. 
Another clipping sent in by Miss Taylor reports that at Meadow Grove, 
just a few miles west of Battle Creek, on March 221 there were present 
not only Chickadees but also a pair of Eastern Cardinals and numerous 
Western Meadowlarks. 

Under date of April 5, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior reports upon 
a wren noted by her and Mrs. John Aldrich in the yard of the latter on 
March 30, that was identified as the Carolina Wren but that in the 
grayness of the tail and the paleness of the underparts was very sug¬ 
gestive of the coloration of the Eastern Bewick Wren. The Carolina 
Wren has been found at Superior in a previous year, when it nested 
there. Mrs. Johnston also reports that Mr. and Mrs. Thomas Griffin of 
Hardy informed her that they had a Pine Grosbeak in their yard for a 
week during the past winter, thus establishing another locality record 
in Nebraska for this bird during the recent invasion. 

At Lincoln Mr. G. E. Hudson noted the Baird Sandpiper at Capitol 
Beach on April 1, and on the following day at the same place saw the 
Greater Yellow-legs and a flock of about forty American Common 
Pipits. On April 4 Mr. Raymond Roberts reported a large flock of 
Lesser Snow and Common Canada Geese seen flying over the Agricul¬ 
tural College campus by himself and others. Mr. and Mrs. M. H. Swenk 
noted the Gambel Sparrow on April 2 and the Eastern Phoebe on April 
8, both in the yard at their home. 


A HISTORY OF NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGY 
1. THE ANCIENT PERIOD 
Fossil Birds 

The earliest knowledge that we can secure about Nebraska birds is 
that to be gathered from the study of their fossilized bones in the rocks. 
However, for some reason fossil bird remains are few, and usually 
meager and fragmentary as well, so that the evidence available from 
this source is on the whole very small. Very probably this is because 
birds, being flying creatures, were more likely to fall upon or near dry 
land, and subsequently under the influence of the elements to become 
completely decayed, rather than to fall into undisturbed boggy spots 
where fossilization of their bones could take place. 

Birds probably began to diverge from their reptilian ancestors in the 
early Meszoic (Middle Life) Era, or possibly in the late Palaeozoic 
(Ancient Life) Era. The earliest known feathered creature, that can 
therefore safely be called a bird, is the Archaeopteryx lithographica, which 
existed in what is now Bavaria, Germany, during the late Jurassic period 
of the Mesozoic Era. During the early Mesozoic Era (Triassic and 
Jurassic periods), what is now Nebraska had emerged from the water 
and stood high and dry as a land surface, so that what formations were 
made then were later eroded away. During the following period, how¬ 
ever, Nebraska came again to be under water, and the sandstones, chalky 
limestones, clays and shales of the Cretaceous period were laid down. 
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If we except the fossils named Palaeonornis struthionoides by Emmons, 
doubtfully from the Triassic of North Carolina, and Laopteryx priscus by 
Marsh, bones of which were found in the upper Jurassic of southern 
Wyoming, both of which are not certainly known to really represent 
birds, the first undisputable fossil birds in North America appear in the 
chalk limestones deposited during the late Cretaceous in what is now 
western Kansas. 

In the Niobrara chalk formation of the Cretaceous of western Kansas, 
especially in Wallace, Logan, Gove and adjacent counties, there have 
been found the fossil remains of a giant, wingless, toothed diving bird 
known as the giant diver (Hesperornis regalis Marsh). A few years later 
the fossils of other closely related species were made known from the 
same beds (the Hesperornis crassipes and Hargeria gracilis of Marsh) and 
still later the also related Baptornis advenus Marsh was described from 
fossils taken from the same source. From the same Kansas Niobrara 
chalk formations, between 1872 and 1880, Professor Marsh also made 
known several species of smaller, winged, but likewise distinctly toothed 
birds, about the size of a gull, belonging to the genera Icthyornis (dispar, 
anceps, agilis, victor, lentus, iener and validus) and Apatornis (celer). This 
same Niobrara formation of shales and chalky limestones extends under 
Nebraska, and appears in the Republican River Valley and about the 
mouth of the Niobrara River. Professor E. H. Barbour, geologist at 
the University of Nebraska, recently expressed to the writer the opinion 
that it was well within the range of probability that in the course of 
time fossils of these toothed Cretaceous birds, now extinct for millions 
of years, would be found also in Nebraska. 

By the Cenozoic or Tertiary (Recent Life) Era, birds had lost their 
reptile-like teeth and otherwise had taken on more the structure of 
modern birds. Formations of the Eocene period, the oldest of the Terti¬ 
ary deposits, are missing in Nebraska; but from elsewhere in the United 
States, notably in Wyoming, fossil cormorants, herons, eagles, falcons, 
grouse, cranes, rails, diatrymas (great birds sometimes heavier than an 
ostrich, with massive head and neck and huge bill), sandpipers, auks 
and owls, mostly of types related to but different from existing forms, 
have been discovered and named by avian palaentologists. From the 
next oldest Tertiary deposits — the Chadron and Brule (White River 
beds) of the Oligocene period — which are well represented by the “Bad 
Land” formations of Sioux, Dawes and Sheridan counties in northwest¬ 
ern Nebraska, we have no records of fossil birds in this state; but from 
the Chadron of near-by Weld County, Colorado, Dr. Wetmore has de¬ 
scribed two vultures (Phasmagyps patritus and Palaeogyps prodromus) and 
a gallinule (Palaeocrex fax) of types now extinct, and other palaeontol¬ 
ogists have described an Oligocene cormorant and turkey from Colo¬ 
rado, and a grebe, plover and gull from Oregon. 

The deposits of the Miocene and Pliocene periods, which follow next 
in time, appear abundantly in the Gering, Arikaree and Ogallala forma¬ 
tions (Loup Fork beds) of western, and especially northwestern (Sioux 
County), Nebraska, and from these Dr. Wetmore and others have de¬ 
scribed a number of fossil birds. The oldest of these come from the 
Sioux County Lower Miocene deposits, and include Proictinia effera Wet¬ 
more (1923), a true kite related to the modern Mississippi Kite, but 
larger and heavier, and the only known fossil true kite in North America; 
Geranoaetus ales Wetmore (1926 b), a long-shanked eagle related to the 
modern South American Geranoaetus which now ranges from 

the Andes of Venezuela, southern Brazil, Paraguay and Uruguay to the 
Straits of Magellan; Palaelectofnis incertus Wetmore (1930), a peculiar 
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grouse intermediate in size between a Bobwhite and a Spruce Grouse; 
Ortalis tantula Wetmore (1933), a diminutive member of the family of 
curassows, guans and chachalacas (Cracidae) only about one-half the 
size of the existing Chacalaca and much smaller than any existing 
curassow; and Paractiornis incertus Wetmore (1930), a very small oyster- 
catcher, about the size of the Wilson Phalarope, that inhabited interior 
Nebraska, far away from the sea-coasts that alone attract its larger- 
modern relatives. 

From the Sioux County Middle Miocene deposits come Urubitinga enecta 
Wetmore (1923), a long-legged buzzard hawk related to the modern 
tropical Hypomorphnus urubitinga, of northern Mexico to Peru, southern 
Brazil and northern Argentina, but considerably larger; Aramornis 
longurio Wetmore (1926 a), a limpkin related to the modern Aramus pictus 
of the swamps of southern Georgia, Florida, Cuba, Haiti, Mexico and 
Central America; and Conuropsis fratercula Wetmore (1926 a), a paro¬ 
quet closely related to our recently exterminated Carolina Paroquet. 
From the Upper Miocene deposits of Sioux County, Wetmore (1923) has 
further described Buteo typhoius, a buzzard hawk related to our modern 
Red-tailed Hawk but about one-half larger and otherwise different, and 
Geranoaetus contortus, another species of long-shanked eagle, larger and 
more robust than the modern G, melanoleucus. Wetmore (1923) has also 
recorded from the Sioux County Upper Miocene an eagle (Aquila sp.) 
closely allied to the modern Golden Eagle, but smaller; two indeter¬ 
minate hawks, one apparently of the Accipitrine type (i. e., resembling 
Cooper Hawk or Goshawk) and the other one as large as a Caracara 
(Polyhorus) ; and a goose-like bird about the size of and probably related 
to the modern Cackling Goose. Marsh (1871) described another species 
of Geranoaetus, called G. dananus, from the Nebraska Loup Fork River 
Miocene deposits. Also from Upper Miocene of Chimney Rock and 
Scott’s Bluff, Nebraska, Shufeldt (1915) described remains of what he 
regards as an Old World type of pheasant, under the name Phasianus 
mioceanus. 

Bird fossils are not as numerous in the Pliocene formations of Ne¬ 
braska as in those of the Miocene period. From the lower strata of the 
Pliocene period, however, which outcrops in western Nebraska, Wetmore 
(1923 and 1928) has made known the occurrence of still another species 
of long-shanked eagle, Geranoaetus conterminus, larger and more robust 
than the Miocene G. contortus; a guan or courlan, Ortalis phengites, re¬ 
lated to the Chachalaca (Ortalis vetula), now found from the lower Rio 
Grande Valley of Texas south through Mexico and Central America, but 
smaller; an indeterminate slender-legged gallinaceous bird slightly 
taller than the modern Sage Grouse; a crane apparently indistinguish¬ 
able from the modern Sandhill Crane; and a limpkin different from the 
Middle Miocene Aramornis longurio, but closely related to and possibly 
identical with the modern Aramus pictus. The presence of tropical and 
subtropical birds like guans and limpkins indicates, Wetmore points out, 
the mild climate that obtained in what is now Nebraska during Pliocene 
times, and the presence of guans further indicates the presence then of 
a heavy forest growth of fair extent, at least along the streams. Prob¬ 
ably these tropical birds were exterminated in Nebraska during the cold 
glacial period following the close of Tertiary time. 

The fossil birds of the Quaternary (Human Life) Era are mostly the 
same as, or closely related to, existing or recently extinct species. From 
deposits of probably Pleistocene (or Glacial) age, fossils of such birds 
as the Bald Eagle (near Peters, Sheridan County) or Sandhill Crane 
(Grus haydeni Marsh = Grjij canadensis) have been recorded from Ne¬ 
braska. 
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NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 
CONSTITUTION AND BY-LAWS 
ARTICLE I 
Name and Object 

Section 1. This Association shall be known as the Nebraska Orni¬ 
thologists’ Union. 

Section 2. Its aim shall be to promote the study of ornithology by 
more closely uniting the local students of this branch of natural history, 
and to encourage the study of birds in the state of Nebraska. 

ARTICLE II 
Members 

Section 1. Any student of ornithology resident in Nebraska or adja¬ 
cent states, not less than sixteen years of age, may become a member 
on receiving a majority vote of the members present at any meeting. 
All members in good standing shall have the right to vote and hold office. 

Section 2. Honorary members shall be elected for their eminence in 
ornithology or from among the members of the Union, past or present, 
for distinguished services in having furthered the aims for which this 
Union is established. Election shall be by the approval of three-fourths 
of the members voting, on names submitted by the Executive Commit¬ 
tee through a special mail ballot to be sent by the Secretary to all mem¬ 
bers of the Union in good standing. 

Section 3. Application for membership in the interim between meet¬ 
ings may be considered by the Executive Committee, and the application 
granted by a unanimous vote of the Committee. 

ARTICLE III 
Quorum 

Section 1. A quorum for the transaction of business shall be the 
active members present at any annual meeting, provided the number is 
not less than nine. 

ARTICLE IV 
Officers and Committees 

Section 1. The officers of this Union shall be: a President, a Vice- 
President and a Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 2. There shall be an Executive Committee consisting of the 
officers. 

Section 3. Standing committees shall be appointed by the President 
with the concurrence of the Executive Committee. 

ARTICLE V 

Duties of Officers and Committees 

Section 1. Duties of the President.—It shall be the duty of the Presi¬ 
dent to preside at all the meetings of the Union, to appoint the standing 
committees, and to perform such other duties as may properly pertain 
to the office. 

Section 2. Duties of the Vice-President.—It shall be the duty of the 
Vice-President to act in the absence or incapacity of the President. 

Section 3. Duties of the Secretary-Treasurer.—It shall be the duty 
of the Secretary-Treasurer to keep a record of all the meetings of the 
Union, to countersign all orders and documents issued by the President, 
to conduct the general correspondence of the Union, to prepare the pro¬ 
gram of the meetings, to send out the call for such meetings, to super¬ 
intend the printing of any publications of the Union, to have charge of 
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all property of the Union, to receive and have charge of all moneys of 
the Union, and to pay such bills as are endorsed by the President and to 
perform such other duties as properly pertain to this office. 

Section 4. Duties of the Executive Committee.—It shall be the duty 
of the Executive Committee to fix the date and place of the annual meet¬ 
ing, to act on applications for membership as provided in Article II, 
section 3, to concur in the appointment of standing committees as pro¬ 
vided in Article IV, section 3, and to fill by temporary appointment 
offices which shall become vacant. 

ARTICLE VI 

Election of Officers and Committees 

Section 1. The election of all officers shall be by ballot, a majority of 
those voting being required to elect. 

Section 2. The term of office shall extend from the end of one annual 
meeting to the end of the next one. 

ARTICLE VII 
Meetings 

Section 1. The annual meeting of the Union shall be held at such 
I)lace and time as the Executive Committee shall decide. 

ARTICLE VIII 
Dues and Assessments 

Section 1. The annual dues of the members shall be one dollar ($1), 
due in advance at the time of election to membership and on the date of 
each annual meeting thereafter. 

Section 2. In case of failure to pay dues before the end of the annual 
meeting, a member shall forfeit his right to the publications of the 
Union. 

Section 3. In case of failure to pay dues by July 1 following the 
annual meeting, a member shall be dropped from the active roll of the 
Union. 

ARTICLE IX 

Section 1. An amendment to this constitution may be adopted by an 
affirmative vote of two-thirds of the members present at any annual 
meeting, one month notice of the proposed amendment having been 
given all members. 

BY-LAWS 

Section 1. The actual amount expended by the officers in carrying 
on their official duties shall be refunded to them. 

Section 2. All members in good standing shall receive gratis one 
copy of the publications of the Union. Other copies of the publications 
may be distributed under sanction of the Executive Committee. 

Section 3. All papers presented at the meetings shall be the property 
of the Union and shall be filed with the Secretary-Treasurer. 

Section 4. The order of business at the annual meeting shall be as 
follows: 1, Reports of Officers; 2, Reports of Committees; 3, Proposal 
of Names and Election of Members; 4, New Business; 5, Announcement of 
Election of Officers and Committees; 6, Presentation and Discussion of 
Papers and Remarks; 7, Installation of Officers; 8, Reading of Minutes; 9, 
Adjournment. 

Section 5. Application for membership must be made to the Execu¬ 
tive Committee, and such application must have the indorsement of at 
least one member in good standing, which shall be expected to be a 
proper recommendation of the candidate. 

Section 6. Any of the By-Laws may be amended or repealed by vote 
of a majority of the members. 


ANNUAL FIELD DAYS OF THE NEBRASKA 
ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

Organized December 16, 1899 

Number of species 
in composite list 

1903 Lincoln, May 9. 104 

1904 Lincoln, May 14. 79 

1905 Dunbar, May 6. 69 

1906 Peru, May 4.‘‘large’’list 

1907 AYeeping AA^ater, May 18. 93 

1908 Bellevue, Alay 9. 78 

1909 Lincoln, May 15. 94 

1910 Peru, April 30. 75 

1911 Lincoln, May 6. 103 

1912 Lincoln, May 11.heavy rain 

1913 Lincoln, May 10. . .. 91 

1914 Lincoln, May 16. 85 

1915 Omaha, May 8. 76 

1916 Omaha, May 6. 75 

1917 Lincoln, May 5. 96 

1918 Omaha, May 11. 80 

1919 Hastings, May 10. 78 

1920 Lincoln, May 15. 80 

1921 Omaha, May 14. 87 

1922 Lincoln, May 20.. . 105 

1923 Fairbury, May 12. 114 

1924 Lincoln, May 10. 121 

1925 Superior, May 9. 83 

1926 Omaha, May 15. 98 

1927 Hastings, May 14. 119 

1928 Lincoln, May 12. 103 

1929 Sioux City, Iowa, May 11. 109 

1930 Omaha, May 17. 106 

1931 Lincoln, May 16. 105 

1932 Hastings, May 14. 108 

1933 Fairbury, May 13. 

1934 Omaha, May —. 
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LOCAL BIRD-BANDING 

By SUSIE CALLAWAY'^ 

If you have a desire to hold a bird in your hand, so as to get a better 
view of it, then you should decide to band birds. You may obtain a 
permit to trap and band birds, with full instructions for making the 
necessary traps, by applying for the same to the Biological Survey of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, at Washington, D. C. You 
will be surprised to learn how much information about birds you can 
obtain by handling them. Moreover the bird-bander has an excellent 
opportunity to observe birds in the open also, since the traps must be 
visited often, regardless of the time and weather. 

Bird bands are of various sizes. Each band beai’S a number and an 
abbreviated reference to the Biological Survey at Washington. My 
sister and I have no right to catch and keep wild birds under our banding 
permit. We keep a bird only long enough to place the band on properly, 
or to note the band number if the bird has previously been banded, then 
liberate it. We keep a record of all band numbers used, including the 
name of the kind of bird and the date of its banding, and also fill out 
a similar schedule which is forwarded to Washington. All returns and 
repeats are carefully recorded, as these data are very important. 

Some attempts to mark birds were made as far back as 1800, but it is 
only during the last dozen years that bird-banding work has attained 
large proportions. The grand total of birds banded with Biological 
Survey bands, from the time the project was started in 1920 up to June 
30, 1932, is 1,123,538. The total number of birds reported to the Bio¬ 
logical Survey as banded during the year 1932 was 212,146, and 11,789 
returns were received. During the year 1932, seven species of birds 
were added to the list of those that had been banded. These were the 
Roseate Spoonbill, Buff-breasted Sandpiper, Dovekie, Inca Dove, Oliva¬ 
ceous Flycatcher, Grace Warbler and Kirtland Warbler. Almost the 
entire list of North American birds has now been covered by bird¬ 
banding activities, so that it is unusual to add a species new to the 
record of those that have been banded. 

The Biological Survey has truly stated that the value of a bird-banding 
station cannot be judged solely by the total number of birds banded. 
Some stations are banding less than 100 birds a year, yet are making 
important local studies. Length of life of birds, their migration routes, 
changes of plumage, mating habits and food habits are only a few of 
the many phases of bird study in which greater progress is being made 
through the data supplied by bird-banding. 


*This is an abstract of the Presidential address of Miss Susie 
Callaway, given on the program of the thirty-fourth annual meeting of 
the N. O. U., held at Fairbury on May 12, 1933. 
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The banding of young birds in the nest is not encouraged by those in 
charge of the work, because this increases the dangers to the young- 
birds and produces fewer results than the work with adult birds. Traps 
should be located close at hand, as they need to be visited often. Es¬ 
pecially close watch should be kept during the nesting season, so that 
the birds will not be kept away from their nests. For this reason we 
do not keep our traps in operation after June 1, resuming our banding 
operations in October. 

We began banding birds in 1924. That year we banded 103 individuals, 
representing twenty-three species. During the following nine seasons 
we have continued the banding work, and up to now have banded about 

3,000 individuals, representing forty-nine species. These are as follows: 
Eastern Bob-white, Northern Killdeer, Western Mourning Dove, Eastern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Eastern Screech Owl, Eastern Great Horned Owl, 
Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern King¬ 
bird, Arkansas Kingbird, Eastern Phoebe, Northern Blue Jay, Long¬ 
tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Western House Wren, (Eastern ?) 
Mockingbird, Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Olive-backed 
Wilson Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Ruby-crowned King¬ 
let, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Northern Maryland 
Yellow-throat, Western Meadowlark, Eastern Red-winged Blackbird, 
Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Rusty Blackbird, Bronzed Grackle, 
Eastern Cowbird, Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Dickcissel, 
Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Arctic Spotted Towhee, Savannah Sparrow 
(subsp. ?), Eastern Vesper Sparrow, Eastern Lark Sparrow, Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow (subsp. ?), Clay-colored Sparrow, 
Western Field Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow, 
Gambel Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, Common Lincoln Sparrow 
and Song Sparrow (subsp. ?). 

We have had several species in the traps at the same time. The 
White-crowned Sparrow and the Gambel Sparrow are quite similar in 
markings. We have had more Gambel Sparrows than White-crowned 
Sparrows in our traps, both often being present at the same time. Red¬ 
eyed Eastern Towhees and Arctic Spotted Towhees have also been in 
our traps together, affording a fine comparison. The Harris Sparrow 
is the largest of the sparrows, while the Common Lincoln Sparrow is 
one of the smallest. They compare much as to relative size as the 
Eastern Crow and the Bronzed Grackle. Harris Sparrow No. 176079, 
banded December 23, 1925, has returned to us each subsequent year 
except 1927. It may have been here that year also, not happening to 
enter any of our traps. This bird is now at least eight years old, and 
probably older. It is beginning to look and act old. This year (1933) it 
returned to us first on February 23, and repeated often until April 1. 
We have had several returns from birds banded in 1926 and 1927, and 
subsequently. A Catbird returned for five seasons to our lilac bush to 
nest. We have had both the Northern Shrike and the Migrant Logger- 
head Shrike in our traps. 

But how disappointed many birds must have been when they returned 
to Jefferson County this year and found that trees in which they 
probably had nested for years had been cut down. They certainly should 
go on until they find where wiser people have left the trees for their 
shelter and beauty. 
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The European Starling at Saint Edward, Boone County.—A lone 
European Starling (Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris) appeared at my place here 
during the winter of 1932-33. It consorted with a flock of English House 
Sparrows.— Dana Anderson, Saint Ednvard, Nehr. 

A Nebraska Record of the California Gull.—On March 19, 1933, while 
in the company of Mr. Harold Jones of Oberlin, Ohio, I collected a large 
gull at Capitol Beach, the salt basin west of Lincoln, Nebraska. Three 
of these gulls were present, and had been on the previous day, and at 
the time we identified them as American Herring Gulls; in fact, they 
were reported as such in the April issue of the Revienv (antea, p. 39j. 
However, on closer examination, the specimen collected proved to be 
decidedly smaller than the minimum measurements of the American 
Herring Gull, and after a careful checking otherwise, I concluded that 
it was an immature California Gull (Larus californkus) in the plumage of 
the second year. Prof. Myron H. Swenk has likewise studied this speci¬ 
men and confirms this identification. The specimen is a female (No. 
492 in my collection), and its measurements in millimeters are as fol¬ 
lows: Length, 535; extent, 1328; wing, 393; tail, 155; tarsus, 60; culmen, 
49; depth of bill at base, 18. Although it has long been thought that 
the California Gull occurred in Nebraska during migrations, since it 
breeds to the north and west of Nebraska, from North Dakota westward, 
apparently this specimen constitutes the first definite record for the 
state.— George E. Hudson, Dept. Zoology and Anatomy, Univ. of Nebr., Lin¬ 
coln, Nebr. 

The Pine Grosbeak at Hardy, Nuckolls County,—On March 26, 1933, a 
lone male Pine Grosbeak appeared at our home, and each subsequent 
day up to and including April 6 it returned at about 8 A. M. This bird 
seemed very fond of the water, spending several minutes in the bath each 
morning. Like other grosbeaks, it had rather quiet and leisurely habits. 
We reported it to the bird students at Superior, and they drove down on 
the morning of April 7 to see it, only to be disappointed. —Thomas D. and 
Rosalind M. Griffin, Hardy, Nebr. 

The Evening Grosbeak at Hastings, Nebraska.—On April 16, 1933, 
Miss Carrie Hansen of Hastings saw either an adult female or juvenile 
male Evening Grosbeak (Hesperiphona vespertina subsp. ?) on the island 
at Heartwell Park. Twelve days later (on April 28) Mr. Jones and I 
saw what was probably the same bird just within the park where we 
have our Bird Reserve. We studied it at close range as it fed on hack- 
berries at the foot of a tree, breaking the outer shell and eating the meat 
from within. —Mrs. A. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 

Nebraska Records of the Whooping Crane for 1932 and 1933.—By 
careful inquiry I have learned of the following occurrences of the Whoop¬ 
ing Crane (Grus americana) in the vicinity of Kearney, Buffalo County, 
during the past two years. On April 4, 1932, Mr. Neal Patterson saw 
a flock of forty-three Whooping Cranes in his alfalfa field located one 
mile east of Odessa, Buffalo County, about nine miles west of Kearney. 
On or about the same date, a large flock of these birds was seen on two 
different occasions sixteen miles west of the bridge at Kearney, not far 
from Elm Creek, Buffalo County, by Mr. George Stryker. Other 
observers also reported a large flock of Whooping Cranes present on 
the north side of the Platte River in Buffalo County at about this same 
time. On April 5, one Whooping Crane was observed in a flock with 
nine Sandhill Cranes (Grus canadensis tabida) near Wilcox, Kearney 
County, by Dr, A. R. Marsteller of that place. 

On April 4, 1933, Mr. Benjamin Armitage saw two Whooping Cranes, 
along with about one thousand Sandhill Cranes, near Overton, Dawson 
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County, along the Platte River about twenty-five miles west of Kearney. 
On or about April 6, 1933, Mr. Bert Proctor, a sheep feeder located near 
Newark, Kearney County, about ten miles east of Kearney, saw fifteen 
Whooping Cranes at that place. He reported that they were quite close 
to him and were calling loudly. About this same date, Mr. Herbert 
Richardson saw two Whooping Cranes in Phelps County across the 
Platte River from Elm Creek, Buffalo County, and the boys at the same 
ranch reported that on the same day that Mr. Richardson saw his two 
birds there were about fifty Whooping Cranes in a group on the north 
side of the Platte in Buffalo County, near Elm Creek, near the place 
where Mr. Stryker saw the large flock in 1932.— Cyrus A. Bi.ack, Kearney, 
Nehr. 

The Scissor-tailed Flycatcher at Bladen, Webster County.—On or 
about May 15, 1933, my neighbor, Leonard Shaw, observed at close range 
in a field near Bladen a bird that from his description seemed certainly 
to be a Scissor-tailed Flycatcher (Muscwora forficata). On showing Mr. 
Shaw a colored plate of this species he was able to absolutely confirm 
the identification.— Harold Turner, Bladen, Nebr. 

The Connecticut Warbler in Cherry County, Nebraska.—On May 27, 
1933, an adult male Connecticut Warbler (Opororonis agilis) was taken by 
the writer on the William Cherry farm. This farm is located eleven 
miles east of Valentine, Nebraska, and is bisected by the Perry Bridge, 
over the Niobrara River, and the highway. The bird was found in a 
group of low straggling boxelder trees, where the writer found also 
several other species of warblers. The specimen was sent to Prof. M. H. 
Swenk for examination and my identification was corroborated by him. 
Prof. Swenk states that the species is rare in Nebraska and that this 
record is the first one for the state based on a specimen taken. The 
specimen is in my collection. —William Youngworth, Sioux City, lo^a. 

More Nebraska Records of the Alaska Yellow Warbler.—On May 30, 
1933, Prof. Don B. Whelan of the Department of Entomology of the 
University of Nebraska took a freshly killed adult male Yellow Warbler 
from a cat that had caught it in his back yard. He brought the specimen 
to me for preservation, and on comparison with other specimens it 
proved to be an Alaska Yellow Warbler (Dendroica aestuva rubiginosa), 
constituting the seventh known record of this subspecies for Nebraska. 
The first three records—those of a mounted specimen taken at Curtis, 
Frontier County, in the late 1890's or early 1900’s by Mr. Rees Heaton; 
of an adult male (skin specimen) taken at Childs’ Point, Sarpy County, 
a little north of Omaha, on May 15, 1901, by Mr. Roy Mullen; and of a 
third mounted adult female specimen collected at Greenwood, Cass 
County, on May 13, 1907, by Mr. August Eiche—^were all recorded by me 
in the Wilson Bulletin lor December, 1918 (pp. 116-117). These specimens 
are now, respectively, in the collections of Rees Heaton at the Curtis 
Agricultural School, and the Nebraska State Entomologist and August 
Eiche at the University of Nebraska. The Childs’ Point and Greenwood 
specimens were both examined and referred to the Alaska form by Dr. 
H. C. Oberholser, of the Bureau of Biological Survey. A fourth, as yet 
unpublished, record is of an adult pair collected at Inland, Clay County, 
Nebraska, May 5, 1920, by Messrs. A. M. Brooking and C. A. Black (No. 
2683 in the A. M. Brooking collection at the Hastings Municipal 
Museum), the male of which was sent by Mr. Brooking to the Biological 
Survey, where it was identified as the Alaska Yellow Warbler, pre¬ 
sumably by Dr. Oberholser. A few days later, on May 18, 1920, Mr. 
Brooking collected another male Alaska Yellow Warbler at Inland, the 
skin of which is now in my collection. Finally, on May 15, 1926, on the 
occasion of the Twenty-fourth Annual N. 0. U. Field Day, I picked up a 
freshly dead male Alaska Yellow Warbler in the Fontenelle Forest. 
These seven records indicate that the Alaska Yellow Warbler is probably 
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not very rare as a migrant through Nebraska during the month of May. 
The Eastern Yellow Warbler is, of course, the breeding form over the 
entire state.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nebr. 

Another Hybrid between the Rose-breasted and Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed Grosbeaks.—In the spring of 1933 the first Rose-breasted Gros¬ 
beak (Hedymeles ludovicianus) appeared in this locality on May 6, and the 
first Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak (Hedymeles melanocephalus 
papago) was noted on May 10. About the middle of May, Miss Mary 
McGirr of this place found in her yard a grosbeak that is quite evidently 
a hybrid between these two species, similar to the specimen from Grand 
Island reported upon by Mr. George E. Hudson in the April number of 
the Nebraska Bird Re<vie^\ It had evidently been stunned in a fight, but 
later it recovered, and at the date of this writing (June 12) is still in 
the neighborhood, but not in Miss McGirr’s yard, where the fight took 
place. We had a good opportunity to study the plumage of this in¬ 
dividual while it was temporarily helpless. In general size it is closer 
to the smaller species (the Rose-breasted), but the plumage is more 
nearly that of the larger species (the Black-headed). The head is black; 
the neck, chest and breast are cinnamon-brownish, while the breast has 
a salmon-pinkish spot that extends down centrally to the abdomen, 
which, with the under tail coverts, is white; the under wing coverts are 
also salmon-pinkish; the back is cinnamon-brownish with black spots, 
and the upper side of the wings and the tail are as in the Black-headed 
Grosbeak. The bill is blackish as in the Black-headed Grosbeak, not 
whitish as in the Rose-breasted species. —Mrs. J. R. Swain, Greeley, Nebr. 

A Pair of Unusually Confiding Western Blue Grosbeaks.—About June 
5, 1933, I noticed a bird building a nest in the vines on my front porch, 
only a few feet from the door. I watched it and soon identified it as a 
Western Blue Grosbeak (Guiraca caerulea interfusa). The pair now (June 
26) has a brood of four young birds that are doing fine. It seemed to 
me to be most unusual for this shy bird to build its nest so close to 
where people were passing in and out several times a day. 

This observation prompted me to look over some of my old letter 
files, and I came across a letter written to me thirty-four years ago this 
month (June 16, 1899, in reply to a letter written to Professor Lawrence 
Bruner two days previously) by the late W. D. Hunter, then Assistant 
Entomologist at the Nebraska Experiment Station. I had written telling 
of the occurrence of the Western Blue Grosbeak as a breeder in the 
vicinity of Long Pine. Professor Hunter acknowledged my letter for 
Professor Bruner, who he stated was out of the city, and informed me 
that this record was something entirely new to the information on the 
breeding distribution of this bird that was then at hand. In fact, if my 
memory serves me right, I later received a letter (which I cannot now 
locate) from Professor Bruner himself, inquiring further about the 
record. Of course since that time it has been learned that the Western 
Blue Grosbeak is an uncommon to rare breeder over most of central 
Nebraska, but nevertheless it is ordinarily quite a wary bird that shuns 
the habitation of man, so that this pair nesting in the vines on my porch 
still makes a decidedly unusual record.— William C. Smith, Long Pine, 
Nebr. 

Nebraska Towhees in the Talbot Collection.—The Museum of Natural 
History of the University of Iowa contains fifty-four Nebraska speci¬ 
mens of towhees secured by D. H. Talbot and his collectors. All were 
secured during September and October, 1884, and with one exception 
all were collected at Genoa, Nance County. This single exception, a 
male Arctic Spotted Towhee (Pipilo maculatus arciicus), was shot at Wood 
River, Hall County, October 16, 1884. 

The series of thirty-eight Arctic Spotted Towhees consists of twenty- 
two males, nine females, and seven the sex of which was not indicated. 
These birds were collected on the following dates: September 23, two 
males; September 24, one male and one female; September 25, one male; 
September 27, two males; September 28, one male; September 29, one 
male, one female, one with the sex not indicated; September 30, two 
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males, two females, two with the sex not indicated; October 2, one male, 
one with the sex not indicated; October 4, one male, one female; October 
6, three males, two females; October 7, four males, one female, two with 
the sex not indicated; October 8, three males; October 9, one with the 
sex not indicated; 1884 (month and day not recorded), one with the sex 
not indicated. 

The series of sixteen Red-eyed Eastern Towhees (Pipilo eryihroplithal- 
mus erythrophthalmus) consists of eleven males, three females, and two 
with the sex unindicated. These birds were collected on the following 
dates; September 30, two males, one with the sex not indicated; October 
4, one male; October 6, three males, two females; October 7, two males, 
one female; October 8, three males, one with the sex not indicated.— 
Philip A. Dumont, Museum of Natural History, University of lovoa, Iowa City, 
Iowa. 

Some Nebraska Bird Records in the Talbot Collection.—The following 
specimens of birds secured by D. H. Talbot and his collectors in Ne¬ 
braska are now in the Museum of Natural History of the University of 
Iowa, and are worthy of placing on record. 

Two specimens of the Prairie Falcon (Falco mexicanus) are No. 17440 
Mus. Nat. Hist. Univ. Iowa, a male shot by W. W. Worthen at Genoa, 
Nance County, September 22, 1884 and No. 15904, a female collected by 
D. H. Talbot at Elm Creek, Buffalo County, November 7, 1886. The 
latter specimen was prepared by C. F. Carr. 

A male American Duck Hawk (Falco peregrinus anatum) is No. 17519, 
collected by one of Talbot’s collectors by the name of Marston and made 
into a specimen by W. W. Worthen. It was secured at “Sandhills”, 
Nebraska, September 7, 1884. 

A female Richardson Pigeon Hawk (Falco colurnharius richardsonii) is 
No. 17410, secured by Will Wight at Genoa, Nance County, October 4, 
1884. The specimen was prepared by W. W. Worthen who noted these 
data on the field label: “Length, 12; extent, 26%; wing, 8%; tail, 5 V 2 ; 
color of eyes, brown; feet, green-yellow; bill, black at tip, blue at base.” 
Measurements in inches recently taken are; Wing, 8.63; tail, 5.12. 

Two specimens of the Sanderling (Crocethia alba) are No. 17519, a 
female collected by Will Wight at Wood River, Hall County, October 24, 
1884, and No. 17206, a female secured in the same locality by Lockwood, 
October 23, 1884. 

Two males of the Northern Shrike (Lanius borealis) are Nos. 17839 and 
17841, secured by D. H. Talbot at Wood River, Hall County, on October 
30 and November 14, respectively (year not indicated). These were 
recently identified by Dr. Alden H. Miller of the University of California, 
Berkeley, as the Northwestern Northern Shrike (L. b. invictus). Another 
specimen. No. 17837, sex not indicated, collected by Talbot at Dakota 
City, Dakota County, November 9, 1885, was determined by Dr. Miller 
as an intergrade between the Eastern Northern Shrike (L. b. borealis) 
and L. b. invictus, but nearer invictus. It is of interest that in a series of 
twelve Iowa specimens examined by Dr. Miller, he found eight to be 

L. b. invictus, one typical of L. b. borealis, and three intergrades between 
the two races. 

A female Aiken Screech Owl (Otus asio aikeni) is No. 8657, collected by 

M. Finnerly at Dakota City, Dakota County, December 22, 1884. The 
identification of this specimen was recently verified by Dr. J. Van Tyne 
of the Museum of Zoology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor. Two 
Iowa specimens identified as O. a. aikeni by Dr. Van Tyne are from the 
same general area. No. 13183, a male, was collected by J. Fulton at 
Onawa, Monona County, Iowa, on February 12, 1885. The second speci¬ 
men is in the collection of Mr. William Youngworth of Sioux City, and 
was caught at Sioux City, Woodbury County, during August of 1932. 
The December and February specimens would suggest O. a. aikeni as a 
winter visitor into the Upper Missouri River Valley, hut Mr. Young- 
worth’s August bird upsets this theory, especially in view of the fact 
that another Sioux City specimen taken during December, 1885, proves 
to be the Eastern Screech Owl (O. a. naevius).—Pnihip A. Dumont, Museum 
of Natural History, University of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa. 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

Your Editor asks your indulgence for the tardiness of the appearance 
of this issue of the Nebraska Bird Revie^iv. An unusual amount of work 
is involved in the preparation of the copy for the July number, owing to 
the necessity of putting into permanent form the minutes of the mid- 
May annual meeting, completing the reporting and tabulating of the spring 
migration (which does not close until the end of May) and revising the 
membership list to date, all in addition to the ordinary editing of copy 
for the leading articles and general notes. This, with the interruptions 
due to the closing of school work in June and a July vacation period, has 
conspired to produce the delay. 

A half century ago, during the month of August, 1883, there occurred 
two events, both of which were of importance to your Editor, and one 
of which is of interest and importance to ornithologists and bird lovers 
everywhere. This latter event was the inauguration of the activities 
that led to the founding of the American Ornithologists’ Union, an or¬ 
ganization that has had a most profound influence in the coordinating 
and developing of ornithological activities in North America, through its 
publication of the Auk and otherwise. Prior to 1883 there had existed 
an organization known as the Nuttall Ornithological Club, semi-local 
in nature and largely centering about the Cambridge, Massachusetts, 
region, that in 1876 had begun publishing a printed Bulletin. It is 
chiefly from the initiative of the Nuttall Club that the American 
Ornithologists’ Union was developed, along broader lines, following a 
call dated August 1, 1883, and signed by William Brewster, J. A. Allen 
and Elliot Coues, respectively president, editor and associate editor Of 
the Bulletin of the Nuttall Club, announcing a convention of American 
ornithologists in New York City on September 26, 1883, at which well- 
attended meeting by-laws were adopted, officers elected and the A. O. U. 
formally founded (Cf. J. A. Allen, Bird-Lore, i, pp. 144-148, October, 1899). 
The other event of fifty years ago, important to your Editor but probably 
negligible otherwise, is that while these A. O. U. activities were trans¬ 
piring he came into being in a small town in Illinois. Your Editor cele¬ 
brated his semi-centennial birthday on August 8. The A. O. U. will 
celebrate its Semi-centennial Jubilee at its Fifty-first Stated Meeting, 
to be held at the American Museum of Natural History in New York 
City on the coming November 13 to 16. 

The problem of the increasing abundance and pugnacity of the 
Bronzed Grackle in our Nebraska towns and villages is getting to be a 
quite serious one, and the cause of many complaints by our bird lovers. 
A citizen of Wood River, Hall County, epitomizes these complaints in 
the following letter to your Editor: “What can we do about the 
Bronzed Grackle? We have many large trees in our village and 
formerly we had many song birds here, but every year these become 
fewer. The grackles are taking almost complete possession. They fight 
the song birds, and are very irritating, especially in the early morning, 
with their continuous harsh squawks. Are we to sit quietly and allow 
them to drive away all of the birds that we love?” So far no entirely 
satisfactory answer to these questions has been forthcoming. 
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THE 1936 MTGKATION SEASON 

Taking the state as a whole, the weather in Nebraska during April 
did not depart much from the normal. The first half of the month was 
slightly cooler than the normal over the entire state, except for the 
southwestern section where it was very slightly warmer than normal. 
Frequent freezing temperatures occurred throughout the state during the 
first half of the month, while the last half of the month was mostly 
warmer than normal and without freezing temperatures, except in the 
northwestern section. Dry weather prevailed throughout the state until 
April 20 and 21, when general rains occurred, while again on April 29 
a general rain fell over the state. The total April precipitation was 
light in the eastern portions of the state—^from 51% of the normal in 
the northeast to 69% in the southeast—but was normal in the central 
portions and heavy (164% of the normal) in the western one-third of 
the state. May weather was on the whole cool throughout the state, 
but especially so westwardly. This coolness was the most conspicuous 
during the first half of the month, for during the last half of May the 
weather was warmer than normal and reached summer temperatures 
(90 degrees) on the 18th and 19th, and again on the 31st. Rainfall 
continued much below normal in the eastern portions of the state~during 
May—from 42% of the normal in the northeast to 57% in the south¬ 
east—though in central and southwestern Nebraska the deficiency was 
but slight and elsewhere westwardly it was above the normal. There 
were several general rains during May, but while in eastern Nebraska 
they were light, in the western half of the state they were moderately 
heavy, providing a rainfall 127% of the normal. The dry, cool weather 
of the first half of April retarded the growth of vegetation. With the 
coming of rains and warmer weather during the last half of April, the 
season advanced more rapidly. The cool weather of the first half of 
May again exercised a retarding effect on the season, but the warmer 
weather during the last half of that month advanced things rapidly, and 
the month ended with the season only a few days later than the normal. 

At Lincoln, April mean temperatures were very close to the normal 
(-0.2 degree) throughout the month. During the first two weeks of 
May, however, except for one day (May 8) when the mean temperature 
was a degree above normal, the mean temperatures were consistently 
from one to fifteen degrees below the normal, which was followed by a 
period from May 15 on through the month during which the reverse 
condition obtained, except for two days (May 28 and 29), when the 
mean temperatures were respectively four and three degrees below the 
normal, they were consistently from normal to nineteen degrees above 
the normal; but taking the month as a whole, the departure from the 
normal was only -0.5 degrees. Rainfall during both April and May was 
deficient, being only 1.21 and 1.58 inches, respectively, or 1.32 and 2.50 
below the normal, though there was slightly more than the normal 
amount of cloudy weather during both months. The percent of relative 
humidity was slightly below normal in April and slightly above normal 
in May. 

Continuing the migration record for 1933 from the point where it was 
left in the last number of the Review (pp. 38-46), which was at the end 
of March or the beginning of April, it may first be observed that the 
return of the Blue-winged Teal (ten, including both sexes), Redhead 
(two males), American Buff-breasted Merganser (seven females) and 
Baird Sandpiper (about forty) was noted on April 1 at Capitol Beach Lake 
near Lincoln by Mr. G. E. Hudson, who noted also on this day a female 
Marsh Hawk and about fifteen gulls taken to be the Ring-billed. The 
following day Messrs. Hudson and Harold Jones noted as new arrivals 
a Greater Yellow-legs (another seen by Hudson on April 15 also) and 
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two American Common Pipits, about three miles north of Lincoln. Mr. 
Hudson noted the arrival of the Eastern Belted Kingfisher on April 7, 
on which day a Common Red-shafted Flicker migrant was also noted 
by him. On April 8, he added as new arrivals the Gadwall (about ten, 
including both sexes, at Capitol Beach) and the Wilson Snipe (five at a 
pond near Havelock), and noted Franklin Gulls present in good-sized 
flocks at Capitol Beach. Miss Louisa Wilson noted the Eastern Golden- 
crowned Kinglet on April 9 and 14. A considerable wave of migrating 
Harris Sparrows passed through Lincoln from April 10 to 25, during 
which period they were seen or heard nearly every day. New arrivals 
noted by Mr. Hudson on April 11 at Oak Creek Park were the Common 
F’ied-billed Grebe (two) and Red-breasted Merganser (two females). 
On April 14, Miss Louisa Wilson saw two American Bohemian Waxwings 
in her yard and Mrs. Cass Cornell on the same day reported having seen 
some waxwings in her yard in south Lincoln. On April 15, in the woods 
along Salt Creek and on a pond north of Lincoln, Messrs. Hudson and 
Jones noted the arrival of the Swainson Hawk (one female). Eastern 
Sparrow Hawk (several of both sexes). Least Sandpiper (three). East¬ 
ern Phoebe (two). Western House Wren (one seen and heard), Brewer 
Blackbird (about ten males). Savannah Sparrow (subsp. ?) (several) 
and Song Sparrow (subsp. ?) (two). A nest of the Eastern Crow with 
one egg and one young bird about three days old in it was noted on 
April 15. The last Eastern Brown Creepers of the spring were seen 
by Mr. Jones on April 11 and by him and Mr. Hudson on April 15. 

Miss Louisa Wilson noted the Arctic Spotted Towhee in her yard on 
April 16. On April 18, Miss Wilson saw an Eastern Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet and on April 23 Mr. Hudson noted two of them. Mr. Hudson 
noted as new arrivals on April 18 the Northern Ruddy Duck (three of 
each sex). Northern American Coot (seventeen), Pectoral Sandpiper 
(eight) and Forster Tern (two; another seen April 21, two on April 22, 
three on April 26, and three on April 28). Mrs. M. H. Swenk noted the 
arrival of the Gambel Sparrow on April 19, on which day also the 
Western House Wrens were first reported from locations within the 
city of Lincoln, where they were common by April 23 (Hudson). Miss 
Wilson observed an (Eastern ?) Hermit Thrush in her yard on April 
20, 21 and 22. On April 21, Mr. Hudson noted the arrival of the Rough¬ 
winged Swallow (eight) and Barn Swallow (two). Mr. and Mrs. M. H. 
Swenk and Mrs. G. O. Smith independently next noted the Barn Swallow 
on April 26. M. H. Swenk noted also the arrival of the Brown Thrasher 
on April 21, and Mr. Hudson noted it on April 22. On this same date 
Mr. Hudson noted the arrival of the Eastern Green Heron (one), Stilt 
Sandpiper (two), Semipalmated Sandpiper (two), Tree Swallow (six), 
and Eastern Cliff Swallow (one). Mr. L, M. Gates saw a troop of ten or 
twelve Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglets on April 22. On April 23, Mr. 
Hudson saw migrant Northern Blue Jays, the first Eastern Myrtle 
Warblers to be reported, several of them, and the Red-eyed Eastern 
Towhee, and also found a nest of the Eastern Phoebe with eggs. On 
April 24, Mr. Hudson added the Spotted Sandpiper (one), on April 25 the 
Chimney Swift (three) and on April 26 the Western Willet (one) and 
Common Bank Swallow (one). The latter species was next seen on 
April 29 by M. H. Swenk. Mrs. H. C. Koch reported Cedar Waxwings in 
her yard on April 24. Mrs. G. O. Smith saw the Eastern Belted King¬ 
fisher on April 26, while she was enroute to Wayne. On April 27, M. H. 
Swenk noted the arrival of the Eastern Kingbird and Mrs. Fred Tyler 
saw a female Rose-breasted Grosbeak at her home. Miss Wilson noted 
her first Rose-breasted Grosbeak on April 28, and Mr. Flarold Jones 
noted it first on April 29. On April 28, at Oak Creek Park, Mr. Hudson 
saw an American Eared Grebe and a young male American Golden-eye. 
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Miss Wilson noted the arrival of the Eastern Warbling Vireo and 
Eastern Yellow Warbler on April 27, while M. H. Swenk did not note 
the Eastern Warbling Vireo until April 30, or the Eastern Yellow 
Warbler until April 29. Also on April 29, Mr. Hudson noted about 
twenty each of the Semipalmated Plover and the Wilson Phalarope, and 
saw two newly fledged juvenile Saskatchewan Horned Larks. M. H. 
Swenk noted the arrival of the Yellow-headed Blackbird and Clay- 
colored Sparrow on April 29, and Mr. Jones noted the arrival of the 
Baltimore Oriole on this same day. This latter species was next recorded 
by M. H. Swenk on May 1. New arrivals on April 30 were the White- 
rumped Sandpiper (three), Interior Dowitcher (hendersoni) (two). 
Marbled Godwit (one), Leconte Sparrow (one), and Eastern Lark 
Sparrow (one), all seen by Mr. Hudson. Mr. Swenk noted the Vesper 
Sparrow (subsp. ?) on April 30. 

On May 4, Mr. Hudson saw two American Bitterns (one of which was 
collected that had a vole, Microtus, in its stomach), a Northern King 
Rail, two Northern Virginia Rails, six Soras, several Long-billed Marsh 
Wrens, a Dickcissel (seen and heard singing) and several Swamp 
Sparrows, one of which he collected. The rails were all noted in the 
tall weeds in the water of a pond north of University Place, the others 
at Capitol Beach and Big Prairie. On the same date, M. H. Swenk and 
A. M. Brooking noted an Eastern Great Blue Heron, several American 
Black-crowned Night Herons, Olive-backed Wilson Thrush, Eastern 
Orange-crowned Warbler (one taken), Eastern Common Meadowlark 
(several heard singing). White-crowned Sparrow (two clearly seen), 
and Common Lincoln Sparrow (several). Miss Wilson noted the Black 
and White Warbler also on May 4. She noted the Tennessee Warbler 
on May 5, on which date she saw also the White-crowned Sparrow and 
heard it singing. Miss Wilson noted the first Black-poll Warbler on 
May 6, on which date M. H. Swenk noted the first Wood Thrush. May 
7 arrivals noted by Miss Wilson included the Catbird, Northern Bell 
Vireo, Ovenbird, Yellow-breasted Chat and Orchard Oriole. Miss Wilson 
noted the Ovenbird again at her place on May 10, and Mrs. C. O. Bruce 
noted that species in her yard in Lincoln on May 11. Also on May 10, 
Miss Wilson noted the Eastern Nashville Warbler and Grinnell Common 
Water-Thrush. Mr. Hudson collected a Western Grasshopper Sparrow 
on May 15. M. H. Swenk noted the arrival of the Nighthawk (subsp. ?) 
on May 18. Messrs. Hudson and Jones noted the American Black Tern 
as common at Capitol Beach on May 21. Mr. M. J, Wing reported that 
an Avocet was also present at Capitol Beach on May 21. An Eastern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, freshly killed, was picked up on the Agricultural 
College campus by Prof. Raymond Roberts on May 26, and on May 30 
Prof. Don B. Whelan picked up a male specimen of the Alaska Yellow 
Warbler in his yard. Miss Wilson reported finding two baby Long¬ 
eared Owls near her home on June 8. 

Some record may well be made of the dates seen, subsequent to the 
date of first arrival, of a number of the migrants that do not remain 
to nest in the Lincoln vicinity. The Common Pied-billed Grebe was 
noted by Mr. Hudson on April 18 (three), 21 (four) and 26 (one). The 
last Lesser Snow Geese and Blue Geese were noted by him on April 1, 
about twenty of the former and two of the latter. Canada Geese 
(subsp. ?) were last noted on April 8 (sixteen). Common Mallards were 
migrating through abundantly during April, especially from April 9 to 
15 (Hudson). On April 12, Mr. R. W. Trullinger of the Office of Experi¬ 
ment Stations reported that on that day he had seen thousands of 
Common Mallards on the ponds between Omaha and Lincoln. The last 
one observed was a male on April 22 (Hudson). Mr. Hudson saw several 
Gadwalls on April 22, and a pair on May 21. Baldpates were common 
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on April 8, and a pair was seen on April 15 (Hudson). As with the 
Common Mallard, the American Pintail was migrating commonly during 
the first half of April. On April 1, only males were common, but on 
April 8 and subsequently both sexes were noted, the last records being 
a pair on April 30 and two pairs on May 4 (Hudson). Green-winged 
Teals were noted jduring April on the 8th (about ten), 13th (pair), 15th 
(about thirty of both sexes), 18th (several of both sexes) and 30th 
(about ten), according to Mr. Hudsop. Blue-winged Teals were abund¬ 
ant by April 8, common on April 13, 15 and 22, largely males, abundant 
again on April 29 (Hudson), common on May 4 (Swenk and Brooking) 
and several seen on May 21 (Hudson). The Shoveller presented much 
the same record, both sexes being abundant on April 1 and 8, common 
on the 13th, abundant again on the 15th, 22nd and 29th (Hudson), and 
common, mostly males, on May 4 (Swenk and Brooking) and 21 (Hud¬ 
son). Mr. Hudson saw a male Canvas-back on April 11. Lesser Scaups 
were common to abundant, both sexes, on April 1, 2 and 8, on which 
dates about twenty-five, forty and two hundred, respectively, were seen; 
later the species was seen on April 18 (one male), 26 (seventeen, both 
sexes), 29 (about forty-five, both sexes) and May 4 (several), according 
to Hudson. Mr. Hudson noted a pair of Red-breasted Mergansers on 
April 28. 

Northern American Coots were common during April, Mr. Hudson 
noting them on the 21st (one), 22nd (about twenty) and 26th (about 
twelve). Wilson Snipes were also migrating through during April, 
several being noted by Mr. Hudson and one by Miss Wilson, on April 
30. Spotted Sandpipers were noted commonly on May 21 (Hudson). 
Hudson noted a Greater Yellow-legs on April 26, while the Lesser 
Yellow-legs was noted by him on April 7 (four), 8 (several), 13 
(several), 15 (common) and 26 (several), and several were seen by 
Swenk and Brooking on May 4. The Pectoral and White-rumped Sand¬ 
pipers were also noted by the last mentioned observers on May 4, while 
Mr. Hudson noted two of the latter species on May 21. Baird Sandpipers 
were recorded by Hudson on April 7 (about eight), 8 (several), 13 
(common) and 15 (abundant). Hudson found the Least Sandpiper 
abundant on May 21, and saw a Stilt Sandpiper on April 30. Swenk 
and Brooking saw several Semipalmated Sandpipers on May 4, and 
Hudson found them abundantly on May 21. Hudson found both sexes 
(about fifteen) of the Wilson Phalarope on April 30, and he and Swenk 
and Brooking all found them common on May 4. Hudson noted two 
immature American Herring Gulls at Capitol Beach on April 2, and 
three of them there on April 22. Hudson noted a Ring-billed Gull on 
April 26. He noted about one hundred and fifty Franklin Gulls on April 
13, about fifteen each on April 15 and 30, and about thirty on May 4. 
Prof. Raymond Roberts noted a flock of about twenty-five going over 
the Agricultural College campus on May 2, and Swenk and Brooking 
saw large flocks migrating and following the plow northeast of Lincoln 
on May 4. 

About eight Tree Swallows were noted by Mr. Hudson on April 23, 
and about ten of them on April 26. The second record of the Eastern 
Cliff Swallow was April 26 (one), seen by Hudson, who also collected a 
female Olive-backed Wilson Thrush on May 24 and saw two American 
Common Pipits on April 30 and one on May 4. Swenk and Brooking 
noted a flock of abput thirty Cedar Waxwings on May 4. Hudson saw 
several Brewer Blackbirds, including both sexes, on April 23. Swenk 
and Brooking noted Arctic Spotted Towhees commonly on May 4. 
Savannah Sparrows were noted migrating commonly on May 4 (Swenk 
and Brooking) and 21 (Hudson). Clay-colored Sparrows were noted 
passing through in great numbers on May 4, by Hudson, Swenk and 
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Brooking. Hudson found Western Field Sparrows singing on April 15, 
and they were very common, migrating, on April 23. Miss Louisa 
Wilson reported the Common Lincoln Sparrow numerous on May 7. 

Among the breeding species around Lincoln, Mr. Hudson noted an 
Eastern Bob-white on April 23. which he says is the second one seen by 
him in the Lincoln vicinity in five years. He noted a male Marsh Hawk 
on April 15, and Swenk and Brooking noted Eastern Sparrow Hawks on 
May 4. The second record for the Eastern Kingbird was two seen on 
April 30 (Hudson). Several Rough-winged Swallows were noted starting 
nest-building on April 22, by Mr. Hudson, who next noted the species 
on April 26. His second and third records of the Barn Swallow are 
April 22 (one) and 26 (about fifteen). Migrant Loggerhead Shrikes 
were common by the middle of April, Northern Bell Vireos were common 
by May 21, Dickcissels were abundant by May 21, and Eastern Cowbirds 
of both sexes were common by April 15 (Hudson). 

The Omaha Nature Study Club has further reported, through Mr. L. 
O. Horsky under date of June 3, on the 1933 .spring migration at Omaha, 
giving a few earlier or overlooked dates than those previously reported 
{antea, pp. 40-43), but dealing chiefly with records subsequent to April 
1, on which date the Misses Mary and Emma Ellsworth found two Lesser 
Common Loons and one Eastern Belted Kingfisher at Carter Lake, as 
already recorded {antea, p. 43). The earlier and overlooked dates are 
February 19 for the Western Meadowlark (F. J. Jodeit), February 28 
for the Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker (Mrs. Mary B. Shook), March 
2 for the Canada Goose and March 11 for the American Golden-eye 
(Misses Ellsworth). The Song Sparrow (subsp. ?) was first noted by 
Mr. L. O. Horsky on April 3. On April 7, Mr. Wesley Thomas noted 
the Common Mallard, Blue-winged Teal, Buffle-head and Lesser Yellow- 
legs. Mrs. Shook noted the Yellow-headed Blackbird on April 9. On 
April 13, Mesdames George Damon and A. L. Patrick and Mr. and Mrs. 
F. J. Havel independently noted the Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet. On 
April 15, Mr. Horsky noted the Eastern Phoebe, Eastern Chipping 
Sparrow and Field Sparrow (subsp. ?). The Omaha Nature Club added 
the Eastern Cowbird on April 16. The Eastern Myrtle Warbler w^as 
added by the Misses Ellsworth on April 18. Mr. Horsky noted the first 
Western House Wren on April 22 and the first Brown Thrasher on April 
23, on which latter date Mesdames Damon and Patrick noted a Carolina 
Wren. Also on April 23, the Omaha Nature Club found a nest of the 
Northern Pine Siskin with young already hatched, in Elmwood Park, 
and the Misses Ellsworth noted the last Eastern Slate-colored Junco for 
the spring. Mr. and Mrs. Havel noted the Harris Sparrow on April 24, 
Mr. Horsky the Chimney Swift on April 25, Mr. Thomas an American 
Magpie on April 27, Mrs. Shook the Rough-winged Swallow on April 
28 and the Tree Swallow on April 29, while on April 30 the Omaha 
Nature Club found the Eastern Great Blue Heron and American Black- 
crowned Night Heron already nesting, and noted the Northern Crested 
Flycatcher, Also on April 30, the Misses Ellsworth noted the first 
Eastern Warbling Vireo, 

The Eastern Yellow Warbler was noted by the Misses Ellsworth and 
Mr. Horsky on May 2. The Misses Ellsworth saw the first Orchard 
Oriole on May 4 and the first Baltimore Oriole on May 5, On May 6, 
there was a great influx of migrants. The Misses Ellsworth noted the 
first Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird. Wood Thrush, Yellow- 
throated Vireo, Ovenbird, Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, American 
Redstart and Indigo Bunting on this date, and they, as well as Mrs. 
Shook, noted also the Rose-breasted Grosbeak and White-throated Spar¬ 
row, while Mrs. Shook noted the first Catbird. On May 7, Mr. Horsky 
added the Marsh Hawk, Red-headed Woodpecker (migrants). Barn 
Swallow, Red-eyed Vireo and Dickcissel. The Misses Ellsworth saw the 
Tennessee Warbler on May 8. On May 10, in the Fontenelle Reserve, 
Mesdames Damon and Patrick added the Spotted Sandpiper, Eastern 
Wood Peewee, Black-poll Warbler and Scarlet Tanager, and Mr. Horsky 
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added the Clay-colored Sparrow. The Red-bellied Woodpecker and the 
last Song Sparrow were also noted by these observers on May 10. The 
Misses Ellsworth added the Olive-backed Wilson Thrush and Black and 
White Warbler on May 11. Mesdames Damon and Patrick noted the 
Bank Swallow, they and Mrs. Shook (independently) the Magnolia War¬ 
bler, and Mrs. Shook the Yellow-breasted Chat, on May 13. On May 14, 
Mr. Horsky added the Alder Traill Flycatcher and the Misses Ellsworth 
the Northern Bell Vi'reo, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler and Black¬ 
burnian Warbler, while the latter observers noted the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush on May 15. Mr. Horsky observed the Nighthawk (subsp. ?) 
on May 18. On May 21, the Omaha Nature Study Club members added 
the Northern Broad-winged Hawk, Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Black¬ 
billed Cuckoo, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Blue-gray Gnatcatcher and 
Kentucky Warbler. Mr. Horsky added the American Bittern and North¬ 
ern White-eyed Vireo, and the Misses Ellsworth added the American 
Black Tern and noted two late-sojourning pairs of Lesser Scaups at 
Carter Lake, on May 27. 

The Fairbury migration record for April and May, as forwarded by 
the Misses Agness and Susie Callaway, begins with the arrival of the 
Eastern Chipping Sparrow on April 4, and continues with the Eastern 
Great Blue Heron on April 5, the Common Lincoln Sparrow on April 7, 
the Mockingbird (subsp. ?) and Savannah Sparrow (subsp. ?) on April 
11, the Eastern Lark Sparrow on April 14, the Western House 
Wren and Western Grasshopper Sparrow on April 17, the Chimney 
Swift on April 19, the Clay-colored Sparrow on April 21 and the 
Brown Thrasher on April 22. On April 23, three swallows—the 
Common Bank, Rough-winged and Barn—were added. April 26 brought 
the arrival of the Eastern Kingbird, and April 27 brought the 
Common Pied-billed Grebe, Green-winged Teal, Northern American 
Coot, Pectoral Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Arkansas Kingbird, 
White-crowned Sparrow, White-throated Sparrow, and Swamp Spar¬ 
row. The Eastern Warbling Vireo and Baltimore Oriole arrived on 
April 28, the Black and White Warbler, Rose-breasted Grosbeak and 
Gambel Sparrow on April 29, and the Eastern Green Heron, Eastern 
Solitary Sandpiper, Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, American Red- 
staiT and Yellow-headed Blackbird on April 30. On this latter date an 
American Barn Owl was seen. 

The May migrants started with the Red-headed Woodpecker, Alder 
Traill Flycatcher, Eastern Yellow Warbler and Northern Maryland 
Yellow-throat on May 1. May 3 brought a great influx of birds, as 
follows: Eastern Red-tailed Hawk, Northern Red-shouldered Hawk, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Hermit Thrush (subsp. ?), Olive-backed 
Wilson Thrush, Northern Bell Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher, Magnolia Warbler, Grinnell 
Common Water-Thrush, Scarlet Tanager and Smith Longspur. The 
Yellow-breasted Chat, Orchard Oriole, Indigo Bunting and Dickci'ssel 
arrived on May 4. On May 9, the American Osprey was seen, on May 
10 the American Black Tern and Tree Swallow and on May 11 the 
Wilson Phalarope and Black-poll Warbler. Twenty-four species added 
on May 13 on the occasion of the Thirty-first Annual Field Day of the 
N. O. U., were the American Bittern, Cooper Hawk, Marsh Hawk, East¬ 
ern Sparrow Hawk, Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, Western Willet, 
Stilt Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, Forster Tern, Eastern (?) 
Nighthawk, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Acadian Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, Eastern Wood Peewee, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Catbird, Wood Thrush, Eastern Ruby-crowned 
Kinglet, Tennessee Warbler, Ovenbird, Western Blue Grosbeak and 
Arctic Spotted Towhee. 

Mrs. Charles Richardson added the (American Buff-breasted ?) Mer¬ 
ganser on May 14 and on May 15 she added the Sandhill Crane. The 
Misses Callaway made second records of the Upland Plover, Spotted 
Sandpiper, Western Willet and Catbird on May 15, and of the Ruby- 
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throated Hummingbird and Eastern Wood Peewee on May 20. They 
added the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo on May 16 and the Northern 
Turkey Vulture and Black-billed Cuckoo on May 21. About June 10, 
they had a Western Blue Grosbeak in their yard and a Northern Crested 
Flycatcher has been there since early spring, probably nesting. They 
note that the Orchard Orioles have not been so plentiful as in other 
years. 

Continuing the migration record at Hastings from where it ended with 
March 31 {antea, p. 46), Mrs. A. H. Jones reports, under date of June 5, 
the arrival of the Green-winged Teal and Lesser Yellow-legs on April 2, 
as noted by Mrs. J. D. Fuller, Miss M. Caryle Sylla and herself. Mrs. 
Hitchcock reported the first Northern Purple Martin on April 5. On 
April 6, Miss Sylla noted the Common Pied-billed Grebe and Ring-necked 
Duck, while Mrs. A. A. Adams observed a Bewick Wren (subsp. ?). 
Mesdames Fuller, A. H. Jones and A. H. Staley observed the first Rocky 
Mountain Say Phoebe on April 7. The last Eastern Brown Creeper was 
also observed on this date. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking reported the 
Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet on April 8. Mrs. A. H. Jones observed 
the Baldpate and Canvas-back west of Hastings, near Minden, on April 
9. On April 11, Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones noted the Western 
Burrowing Owl, and Mrs. C. A. Heartwell noted a Mockingbird 
(subsp. ?). Mrs. A. H. Jones noted the Baird Sandpiper and Eastern 
Belted Kingfisher on April 16, on which day Miss Carrie Hansen observed 
an Evening Grosbeak (subsp. ?) in Heartwell Park at Hastings. Also 
on that date, M. H. Swenk noted a Northern American Coot east of 
Hastings, near Harvard, Clay County. On April 18, Mesdames A. H. 
Staley and Dwight Thomas added the Franklin Gull, Eastern Myrtle 
Warbler, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee and Savannah Sparrow (subsp. ?), 
while Mesdames Fuller and A. H. and A. M. Jones added the Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow and White-crowned Sparrow on that date. M. H. 
Swenk observed a Red-headed Woodpecker lying freshly killed on the 
highway just out of Hastings on April 18. 

Mesdames Fuller and A. H. and A. M. Jones noted the Hermit Thrush 
(subsp. ?) on April 21, on which date Mesdames Fuller and A. M. Jones 
noted also the Wilson Snipe, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Eastern Cowbird 
and White-throated Sparrow. Birds added on April 22 were the Western 
House Wren, Black-poll Warbler and Common Lincoln Sparrow by Mr. 
A. M. Brooking. On this date Mesdames Thomas and Brooking noted 
waxwings, and Mrs. Peterson the Eastern American Goldfinch. Mrs. 
A. H. Jones noted migrant Northern Blue Jays on April 23, on which 
date Mrs. Jesse E. Marian added the Brown Trasher, Mrs. A. E. Olsen 
the Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler, and Dr. Feese the Rose-breasted 
Grosbeak. Mrs. A. H. Jones noted the American Bittern and the East¬ 
ern Common Meadowlark on April 24, and she with Mesdames Fuller 
and A. M. Jones noted the Northern American Coot (second record) on 
April 25. On April 27, Mesdames Fuller and A. M. Jones added the 
American Black-crowned Night Heron and Western Field Sparrow, Mr. 
and Mrs. A. M. Brooking the Western Willet, Mrs. A. H. Jones the Least 
Sandpiper, and Mesdames A. H. Jones and Sylla the Gambel Sparrow. 
Birds added on April 28 were the Chimney Swift by Mrs. Fuller, the 
Arkansas Kingbird by Mrs. Heartwell, the White-rumped Loggerhead 
Shrike by Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking, the Baltimore Oriole by Mrs. 
Marian and the Clay-colored Sparrow by Mrs. Thomas. April 30 addi¬ 
tions were the Wilson Phalarope by Mrs. Olsen, the Barn Swallow by 
Mrs. A. H. Jones and the Northern Maryland Yellow-throat by Miss 
Martha Cousley. 

The May 1 new bird arrivals were the White-rumped Sandpiper, seen 
by Mr. Brooking, and the Black and White Warbler and Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeak, seen by Mrs. A. M. Jones. On May 4, Miss 
Cousley added the Wood Thrush and Mrs. Peterson the Olive-backed 
Wilson Thrush. May 5 additions were the Northern Broad-winged 
Hawk, Spotted Sandpiper, Eastern Solitary Sandpiper and Western 
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Palm Warbler, all by Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones. This latter 
species was seen again on both May 7 and 9 by Mrs. A. M. Jones. On 
May 6, Miss Sylla added the Northern Crested Flycatcher, Mrs. A. H. 
Jones the Eastern Warbling Vireo, she and Mrs. A. M. Jones the Oven- 
bird and Western Lark Sparrow, and the Mesdames Jones and Marian 
the Grinnell Common Water-Thrush. On the night of May 6 and early 
morning of May 7 there was a heavy migration of many kinds of birds. 
Many different calls could be heard, and the morning brought hundreds 
of birds everywhere, especially sparrows of several species. A visit to 
Heartwell Park and Crystal Lake by Miss Martha Cousley, Mr. and Mrs. 
A. H. Jones and Miss Carrie Hansen on May 7, gave a total list of sixty- 
seven species on that date. The additions to the Hastings 1933 list made 
on that date by the field party just mentioned were the Long-eared Owl, 
Red-bellied Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Least Flycatcher, Red-eyed 
Vireo, Louisiana Water-Thrush, Wilson Pileolated Warbler, Orchard 
Oriole and Northern Pine Siskin. On this date Miss Sylla added also the 
Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, Tennessee Warbler, American Redstart 
and Brewer Blackbird, Professor J. M. Moulton saw a Lazuli Bunting, 
and Mrs. Olsen added the Dickcissel. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. Brooking 
noted the Bullock Oriole on May 10 and the Hudsonian Godwit on May 
11, and saw eight Dowitchers (subsp. ?) between Hastings and Fairbury 
on May 13. On May 14, Mrs. A. H. Jones added the Sora, Upland Plover 
(two seen) and Bobolink, while Miss Margaret Diemer added the Stilt 
Sandpiper, Northern Phalarope, Tree Swallow and Western Blue Gros¬ 
beak, and Mrs. Helen Babcock added the Scarlet Tanager. Mr and Mrs. 
A. M. Brooking added the American Black Tern and Mr. A. H. Jones the 
Sennett (?) Nighthawk on May 17. The field day of the Brooking Bird 
Club was held on May 20, on which date ninety-one species were listed. 
This list is given in full on another page in this number of the Revie^-u;. 
Species added on this date were the Little Blue Heron (identified by Mr. 
A. M. Brooking), Eastern Green Heron, Pectoral Sandpiper, Semipal- 
mated Sandpiper, Forster Tern, Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, American 
Barn Owl, Eastern Screech Owl, Eastern Great Horned Owl, Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird, Common Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, 
Catbird, Northern Bell Vireo, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Long-tailed Chat, 
Lark Bunting and Western Grasshopper Sparrow. Mr. and Mrs. A. M. 
Brooking added the Piping Plover and Common Tern on May 26. 

Under date of June 22, Mr. Harold Turner of Bladen, Webster County, 
sends in some migration dates of birds observed by him in his locality 
this spring. The Western Mourning Doves, Eastern Robins, Bronzed 
Crackles and Red-eyed Eastern Towhees were all commonly present 
before April 15. On that date the Eastern Pigeon Hawk was noted. 
Other species noted during April were the Eastern Cowbird on the 17th, 
flocks of Franklin Gulls on the 19th, six White Pelicans, which were 
brought to him for mounting, on the 21st, migrating Northern Blue 
Jays on the 23rd, the Arkansas Kingbird on the 25th, the (Western?) 
Mockingbird on the 27th, the Brown Thrasher on the 28th, the Barn 
Swallow and Baltimore Oriole on the 29th and the Yellow-headed Black¬ 
bird on the 30th. May arrivals were as follows: May 5—Black and 
White Warbler and White-crowned Sparrow. May 7—Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Eastern Kingbird, Eastern Yellow Warbler and (Yellow¬ 
breasted?) Chat. May 12—Catbird. May 21—Eastern Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo. May 25—(Sennett?) Nighthawk. May 29—a flock of about 
forty American Black Terns. 

Mrs. George Trine of Red Cloud under date of May 21 sends in her 
migration list for Red Cloud, Webster County, for the spring of 1933, 
as follows: January 15—Eastern Brown Creeper; February 22—Eastern 
Robin; February 26—Western Meadowlark; February 27—Northern 
Killdeer and Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker; February 28—Cedar 
Waxwing and Northern Pine Siskin; March 13—Western Mourning 
Dove; March 26—Northern Purple Martin; April 6—Eastern Red-tailed 
Hawk and (Western?) Lark Sparrow; April 9—White-rumped Logger- 
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head Shrike; April 16—Western House Wren; April 19—White-crowned 
Sparrow; April 22—Franklin Gull and Northern Blue Jay; April 26— 
Eastern Warbling Vireo and Eastern American Goldfinch; April 27— 
Arkansas Kingbird, Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak and Western 
Grasshopper Sparrow; April 28—Brown Thrasher; April 29—Baltimore 
Oriole; April 30—Eastern Kingbird, Yellow-headed Blackbird and West¬ 
ern Henslow Sparrow; May 3—Olive-backed Wilson Thrush; May 7—■ 
Catbird, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Easteim Myrtle Warbler, Northern 
Audubon Warbler, Northern Maryland Yellow-throat and Orchard 
Oriole; May 8—Common Bank Swallow; May 10—Red-eyed Eastern 
Towhee and Clay-colored Sparrow; May 11—Grinnell Common Water- 
Thrush; May 12—Wood Thrush, Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet and 
Black and White Warbler; May 13—Western (?) Mockingbird; May 
14—Red-headed Woodpecker; May 15—(Howell?) Nighthawk and 
Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush; May 17—Ruby-throated Hummingbird; 
May 19—American Bittern and Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo; and May 
20—Dickcissel. 

Under dates of May 21 and June 12, Mrs. J. R. Swain of Greeley, 
Greeley County, in central Nebraska, reports upon the birds of her 
locality, and especially upon the spring migration of 1933. Mrs. Swain 
mentions that the Eastern Bob-white, Greater Prairie Chicken, Eastern 
Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Saskatchewan Horned 
Lark, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee and Eastern White-breasted 
Nuthatch are all present the year around in her vicinity. The Northern 
Downy Woodpecker is nesting in a tree stump in her yard this year. 
The (Northern?) Bald Eagle has also been noted at Greeley. 

The spring migration began with the arrival of the Eastern Robin on 
February 27. The first Western Meadowlark was noted on March 10. 
During the snow storm of March 19, while out trying to rescue four 
Robins, Mrs. Swain saw a number of small sparrows, which she identified 
as the Western Field Sparrow, abroad in the storm. The Red-winged 
Blackbird arrived on March 30. This species is one of the common 
breeding birds in the Greeley vicinity. April arrivals were as follows: 
The Eastern Cowbird on April 1; the Western Mourning Dove on April 
10; The Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Eastern Slate-colored Junco and 
(Dakota?) Song Sparrow on April 19; the Migrant Loggerhead Shrike 
on April 25; the Eastern Belted Kingfisher and Northern Blue Jay on 
April 28; and the Red-headed Woodpecker, Baltimore Oriole and 
Bronzed Grackle on April 29, The Eastern Brown Creeper was noted 
on April 25. 

Mrs. Swain’s May i-ecord is as follows: The Brown Thrasher, Oven- 
bird, Orchard Oriole, Eastern American Goldfinch, White-crowned Spar¬ 
row and White-throated Sparrow on May 1; the Northern Yellow- 
shafted Flicker on May 2; the Northern Audubon Warbler on May 3; 
the Northern Killdeer, Western House Wren, Wood Thrush, Eastern 
Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Black and White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, 
Eastern Yellow Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, 
Northern (?) Maryland Yellow-throat and Long-tailed Chat on May 4 
(the Wood Thrush was singing and the Eastern Yellow Warbler seemed 
to be nesting near by on June 12); the Western Vesper Sparrow on 
May 5; the Eastern Warbling Vireo, Rose-breasted Grosbeak and Harris 
Sparrow on May 6; the Franklin Gull, Yellow-headed Blackbird and 
American Redstart on May 7 (the latter next seen on May 12); the 
Catbird, Olive-backed Wilson Thrush and Rocky Mountain Black-headed 
Grosbeak on May 10; the Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush on May 12; 
the Eastern Kingbird on May 15; the Spotted Sandpiper (which usually 
stays all summer) and the Western Sandpiper on May 16; the Arkansas 
Kingbird on May 17; the Clay-colored Sparrow on May 20; and the 
Dickcissel (flock of eight or ten) on May 21. The latest arrivals were 
the (Sennett?) Nighthawk on June 10 and the Western Blue Grosbeak 
on June 12. Mrs. Swain states that many migrants came to Greeley 
from eight to twelve days earlier than usual this spring. 
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Under date of June 3, Mr. F. J. Keller of Antioch reports that the 
birds in the trees on his ranch were more numerous during the past 
spring than he had seen them for years. Where they used to come in 
pairs, or by threes or fours, he states, this year they came in troops. 
He has willow, silver maple, ash, elm and catalpa trees, and also about 
350 jack and Norway pine trees, on his ranch, and this year he started 
fifteen mulberry trees, because the birds are so fond of their fruit. The 
shrubbery consists of elderberry, Juneberry, goosebeiu’y and currant 
bushes. Many water-fowl and shore-birds are nesting on the ranch, 
including quite a number of Southern Long-billed Curlews. Among the 
land birds, the commonest nesters are the Western Mourning Dove, 
Saskatchewan Horned Lark and Western Meadowlark. North of Mr. 
Keller’s ranch, on the David Briggs place, at the date of his writing 
(June 3), there was a Greater Prairie Chicken nest with fourteen eggs. 
Mr. Keller sends the following as his 1933 migration list: 

February 2—Tree Sparrow, 25 (also on March 23, 20); February 28— 
Common Mallard, 36 (also on March 1, 26, and March 12, 25) and East¬ 
ern Cowbird, 5 (also on March 23, 20). March 1—Canada Goose, 72 
(also on March 2, 35, March 10, 350, and March 31, 300). March 10— 
Northern Shrike, 1 (also on March 22, 2). March 12—Eastern Crow, 50 
(also on April 4, 300). March 23—six inches of snowfall, nevertheless 
Northern Killdeer, 2, Western Meadowlark, 2, and Red-winged Black¬ 
bird, 25 (also on April 8, 30). March 29—Shufeldt Oregon Junco, 12 
(also on April 8, 6). 

April 4—Southern Long-billed Curlew, 5. April 5—Greater Prairie 
Chicken, 5, and Prairie Sharp-tailed Grouse, 5. April 6—Lesser Snow 
Goose, five flocks of 30 to 300, about 800 altogether, and Avocet, 8. 
April 8—two inches of snow, with Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, 2, 
Eastern Robin, 12, and Savannah Sparrow, 1. April 12—a short snow 
storm with a Long-eared Owl noted for five minutes as it sat on the 
fence about fifteen feet from the window, alertly turning its head from 
side to side and looking backward, before it flew away, and Rocky Moun¬ 
tain Say Phoebe, 2. April 18—Arctic Spotted Towhee, 1. April 21— 
Franklin Gull, 1, Western Mourning Dove, 6 (also on April 29, 20), and 
Rock Wren, 2. April 29—Great Blue Heron, 2, Desert Sparrow Hawk, 1, 
American Black-crowned Night Heron, 10. White-crowned or Gambel 
Sparrow, 30 (also on May 5, 1, and May 11, 20), White-throated Sparrow, 
5, Western Willet, about 100, and Western House Wren, 4 (also on May 
5, 5, and May 11, 5). April 30—Lazuli Bunting, 1. 

May 2—Marbled Godwit, 14, and Wilson Phalarope, about 100. May 
4—Whistling Swan, 14 on Grobney Lake, and (Western ?) Solitary Sand¬ 
piper, 2. May 5—Pigeon Hawk, 1, Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush, 25 
(also on May 11, 25), and Bronzed Grackle, 1. May 11—snowing, with 
trees full of buds. Eastern Kingbird, 1, Brown Thrasher, 2, Eastern 
Yellow Warbler, 2 (also on May 15, 5), Northern Audubon Warbler, 20, 
Black-poll Warbler, 5, and Lincoln Sparrow, 4. May 15—Red-eyed 
Vireo, 1. May 17—Eastern Myrtle Warbler, 1. May 18—Red-breasted 
Nuthatch, 2, Sage Thrasher, 1, and Western Blue Grosbeak, 1. May 
20—Mountain Bluebird, 20, Bobolink, 1, Bullock Oriole, 2, and hundreds 
of Lark Buntings. June 2—Northern Blue Jay, 12, and Catbird, 1. 

As announced in the April number of the Revie-zv (p. 37), the 1933 
migration record is herewith summarized in a condensed tabulated form, 
this continuing the similar tabulations that have been presented in the 
Letter of Information during each of the past eight years. This N. 0. U. 
Cooperative Bird Migration List gives only the date of first arrival, as 
usual, and for only the stations at Lincoln, Omaha, Fairbury and Hastings, 
these being the only ones for which fairly representative data are avail¬ 
able for 1933. The authorities for the various dates may be learned in 
each case by consulting the preceding pages and pages 38 to 46 of the 
April number of the Rezjiezv. 
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NAME OF BIRD 

LINCOLN 

OMAHA 

FAIRBURY 

HASTINGS 

Lesser Common Loon. 


.Apr. 1 



American Eared Grebe. 

. . .Apr. 28 




Common Pied-billed Grebe.. 

. . .Apr. 11 .. 

. Mar. 25. . 

.Apr. 27 . . 

.Apr. 6 

Eastern Great Blue Heron. . 

. . . May 4. . . 

Apr. 30. . 

. Apr. 5. . . 

. Mar. 27 

Little Blue Heron. 




. May 20 

Eastern Green Heron. 

. . .Apr. 22. . 


. . Apr. 30. . 

. May 20 

American Black-crowned Night 








Apr. 27 

American Bittern. 

. . . May 4. . . 

. May 27. , 

. May 13 . . 

.Apr. 24 

Canada Goose (subsp.). 

. . . Mar. 12 .. 

. Mar. 2. . , 

.Mar. 24. . 

. Mar. 12 

Lesser Snow Goose. 

. . .Mar. 11. . 

. Mar. 11. , 

. Mar. 23. . 

, Mar. 12 

Blue Goose. 

. . . Mar. 4. . . 

. Mar. 2. . , 

, . Mar. 23. . 

Mar. 12 

Common Mallard. 

...Jan. 22... 

.Apr. 7. . . 

.Mar. 26. . 

. Feb. 26 

Gadwall. 

. . . Apr. 8 




Baldpate. 

. . . Mar. 12 . . 


Mar. 27. . 

.Apr. 9 

American Pintail. 

...Feb. 5.. . 

. Mar. 4 . . . 

, . Feb. 24. . 

. Feb. 26 

Green-winged Teal. 

. . . Mar. 5. . . 


. Apr. 27. . , 

. Apr. 2 

Blue-winged Teal. 

. . . Apr. 1. . . 

. Apr. 7 . . . 

.Mar. 27. . 

Feb.26? 

Shoveller. 

. . . Mar. 12 . . 

. Mar. 11. . 

, .Mar. 7. . . 

. Mar. 16 

Redhead. 

. . . Apr. 1. . . 

.Mar. 11. , 

. .Mar. 27 






.Apr. 6 






Lesser Scaup. 

. . .Mar. 12. . 

. Mar. 12 . . 

.Mar. 26. . 

. Mar. 5 

American Golden-eve. 

. . .Apr. 28. . 

. Mar. 11 



Bufflehead. 

. . Mar. 19 . . 

. Apr. 7. . . 


.Mar. 13 

Northern Ruddy Duck. 

. . .Apr. 18 




Red-breasted Merganser. . . . 

. . .Apr. 11 




American Buff-breasted 





Merganser. 

. . . Apr. 1. . . 


. May 14? . 

.Mar. 5? 

Northern Turkey Vulture. . . 



. .May 21 


Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk . 


. . Feb. 24 


Cooper Hawk. 



. May 13. . 

.Jan. 21 

Eastern Red-tailed Hawk. . . 

.. Feb. 26.. 

. Mar. 19. , 

. May 3. . . 

.Jan. 21 

Northern Red-shouldered Hawk. 


. . May 3 


Northern Broad-winged Hawk. 

.May 21. . 


. May 5 

Swainson Hawk. 

. . .Apr. 15. . 



. Feb. 20 

American Rough-legged Hawk. 



Jan. 21 

Northern Bald Eagle. 



. . Feb. 12 


Marsh Hawk. 

. . . Apr. 1. . . 

. May 7. . 

. .May 13 


American Osprey. 



. . May 9 


Eastern Sparrow Hawk. 

. . . Apr. 15. . 

. Mar. 15. 

, . May 13 


Sandhill Crane. 



. . May 15. . 

. Mar. 25 

Northern King Rail. 

. . . May 4 




Northern Virginia Rail. 

. . . May 4 




Sora. 

. . . May 4. . . 



. May 14 

Northern American Coot. . . 

. . .Apr. 18. . 

. Mar. 11. . 

. .Apr. 27. . 

. Apr. 16 

Piping Plover. 




. May 26 

Semipalmated Plover. 

. . .Apr. 29 




Northern Killdeer. 

. . . Mar. 11. . 

.Mar. 12. 

. .Feb. 28. . 

. Mar. 12 

Wilson Snipe. 

. . . Apr. 8. . . 


. . Mar. 31. . 

.Apr. 21 

Upland Plover. 



. . May 13 . . 

. May 14 

Spotted Sandpiper. 

. . . Apr. 24. . 

. May 10 . . 

. May 13 . . 

. May 5 

Eastern Solitary Sandpiper.. 



. . Apr. 30 . . 

. May 5 

Western Willet. 



. . May 13. . 

.Apr. 27 

Greater Yellow-legs. 

. . . Apr. 2 




Lesser Yellow-legs. 


.Apr. 7. . . 

Mar. 27. . 

.Apr. 2 

Pectoral Sandpiper. 

. . .Apr. 18. . 


. .Apr. 27. . 

. May 20 

White-rumped Sandpiper. . . 

. . Apr. 30. . 



. May 1 

Baird Sandpiper. 

. . .Apr. 1. . . 


. May 13 . . 

.Apr. 16 

Least Sandpiper. 



. .Apr. 27 . . 

.Apr. 27 

Dowitcher (subsp.). 

. . . Apr. 30. . 



. May 13 

Stilt Sandpiper. 

. . . Apr. 22. . 


. May 13. . 

. May 14 

Semipalmated Sandpiper. .. . 

. . .Apr. 22. . 


. May 13. . 

. May 20 

Marbled Godwit. 

. . Apr. 30 
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NAME OF BIRD 


LINCOLN OMAHA FAIRBURY HASTINGS 


Mar. 4. 


Hudsonian Godwit. 

Avocet.May 21 

Wilson Phalarope.Apr. 29 . 

Northern Phalarope. 

American Herring Gull.Mar. 11. 

California Gull.Mar. 19 

Ring-billed Gull.Mar. 25. 

Franklin Gull.Mar. 25. 

Common Tern. 

Forster Tern.Apr. 18. 

American Black Tern.May 21. . . May 27 . 

Western Mourning Dove.Mar. 17. . Mar. 30. 

Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo . . May 26. . . May 21. 

Black-billed Cuckoo.May 21. 

Arctic Great Horned Owl. 

Northwestern Great Horned Owl. 

Western Burrowing Owl. 

Northern Short-eared Owl.Mar. 11 

Nighthawk (subsp.).May 18 . . . May 18. 

Chimney Swift.Apr. 23. . .Apr. 25. 

Ruby-throated Hummingbird.May 21. 

Eastern Belted Kingfisher.Apr. 7. . . .Apr. 1. . 

Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker.Feb. 28. 

Common Red-shafted Flicker 

(migrants).Apr. 7. 

Red-bellied Woodpecker.Feb. 25. . . May 10. 

Red-headed Woodpecker.May 7 . . 

Eastern Kingbird.Apr. 27 . . . May 6 , . 

Arkansas Kingbird.May 6. . 

Northern Crested Flycatcher.Apr. 30. 

Eastern Phoebe.Apr. 8. . . .Apr. 15. 

Rocky Mountain Say Phoebe. 

Acadian Flycatcher. 

Alder Traill Flycatcher.May 14 . 

Least Flycatcher. 

Eastern Wood Peewee.May 10 . 

Tree Swallow.Apr. 22. . .Apr. 29. 

Common Bank Swallow.Apr. 26. 

Rough-winged Swallow.Apr. 21. 

Barn Swallow.Apr. 21. 

Eastern Cliff Swallow.Apr. 22 

Northern Purple Martin.Mar. 25. 

Northern Blue Jay (migrants). Apr. 23. 

American Magpie.Apr. 27 

Red-breasted Nuthatch. 

Eastern Brown Creeper 

(last seen).Apr. 15. 

Western House Wren.Apr. 15. . .Apr. 22. 

Bewick Wren (subsp.). 

Eastern Carolina Wren.Apr. 23 

Long-billed Marsh Wren 

(subsp.).May 4 

Mockingbird (subsp.) 


May 13. 
. Apr. 28. 
May 7. . 

Mar. 29. 


May 11. 


Mar. 27. 


May 13. 
May 10. 
Mar. 14. 
May 16. 
May 21 


May 13. 
Apr. 19. . 
May 13. 
Mar. 26. 
May 13. 

Mar. 27. 
Jan. 1,. . 
May 1. . 
Apr. 26 . 
Apr. 27. 
May 3. . 
Mar. 15. 


May 13 
May 1 
May 13. . 
May 13 
May 10. . 
Apr. 23. . 
Apr. 23. . 
Apr. 23. . 

Mar. 2. . . 


. May 11 

.Apr. 30 
. May 14 
.Mar. 5? 

Mar. 26 
.Apr. 18 
. May 26 
. May 20 
.May 17 
. Mar. 17 
. May 20 

Jan. 14 
.Jan. 28 
.Apr. 11 

. May 17 
. Apr. 28 
. May 20 
. Apr. 16 
. Mar. 12 

. Mar. 26 
. May 7 
.Apr. 18 
.May 7 
. Apr. 28 
. M ay 6 
.Mar. 26 
. Apr. 7 


. May 7 

. May 14 
, May 20 
. May 20 
, Apr. 30 

.Apr. 5 
Apr. 23 


May 13 


Apr. 17. 


Apr. 7 
Apr. 22 
Apr. 6 


Catbird.May 7. 

Brown Thrasher.Apr. 21. 

Eastern Robin.Feb. 23. 

Wood Thrush.May 6. 

Hermit Thrush (subsp.).Apr. 20. 

Olive-backed Wilson Thrush... .May 4. 

Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush. 

Eastern Common Bluebird.Feb. 23. 

Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher. 


May 6. 
Apr. 23. 
Feb.23. 
May 6. 


May 11. 


.Apr. 11. 
. May 13. 
Apr. 22. 
Feb. 23. 
. May 13. 
. May 3. 

. May 3. 


Feb. 25. 
May 21 


Feb. 24 
May 3 


.Apr. 11 
. May 20 
. Apr. 23 
.Jan.16 
. May 4 
.Apr. 21 
. May 4 
. May 7 
, Feb. 27 
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NAME OF BIRD 


LINCOLN OMAHA FAIRBURY HASTINGS 


. May 11. 
. May 8. 


Eastern Golden-crowned 

Kinglet.Apr. 9 . 

Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet. Apr. 18 

American Common Pipit.Apr. 2 

American Bohemian Waxwing. .Apr. 14. 

Cedar Waxwing.Apr. 24. . .Mar. 11 

Migrant Loggerhead Shrike.... Mar. 26. 

White-rumped Loggerhead Shrike. 

Northern White-eyed Vireo.May 27 

Northern Bell Vireo.May 7. . . .May 14 

Yellow-throated Vireo.May 6. 

Red-eyed Vireo.May 7. 

Eastern Warbling Vireo.Apr. 27. . .Apr. 30 

Black and White Warbler.May 4. 

Tennessee Warbler.May 5. 

Eastern Orange-crowned 

Warbler.May 4. 

Eastern Nashville Warbler.May 10 

Eastern Yellow Warbler.Apr. 27 

Alaska Yellow Warbler.May 30 

Magnolia Warbler.May 13 . 

Eastern Myrtle Warbler.Apr. 23, . .Aor. 18. 

Blackburnian Warbler.May 14 

Black-poll Warbler.May 6. . . . May 10 . 

Western Palm Warbler. 

Ovenbird.May 7. . . . May 6. 

Grinnell Common Water- 

Thrush .May 10. 

Louisiana Water-Thrush.May 15 

Kentucky Warbler.May 21 

Northern Maryland Yellow- 

throat.May 6. 

Yellow-breasted Chat.May 7 . . . . May 13 

Long-tailed Chat. 

Wilson Pileolated Warbler. 

American Redstart.May 6 . 

Bobolink. 

Eastern Common Meadowlark . May 4. . . , Mar. 30 
Western Meadowlark.Feb. 18. . .Feb. 19 


Apr. 13 . . . May 13 . 


.Feb. 13. 
.Jan. 26., 
. Mar. 12. 


. May 3 . . 
. May 3 
. May 3 . . 
. Apr. 28. 
Apr. 29. 
M ay 13. 


. Mar. 29 
.Apr. 8 

. Mar. 19 
Mar. 19 
.Mar. 16 
Apr. 28 

. May 20 

. May 7 
. May 6 
. May 1 
. May 7 


May 14. . .Apr. 30. . .Apr. 23 


May 2 . . . . May 1 


.May 3 
Mar. 27 


May 11. 


. May 13. 
. May 3 . . 


May 20 


.Apr. 18 

.Aor. 22 
. May 5 
. May 6 

. May 6 
. May 7 


May 1. 
May 4 


Apr. 30 


Mar. 25. 
Jan. 8. , . 


. Apr. 30 

. May 20 
. May 7 
May 7 
. May 14 
.Apr. 24 
.Feb. 20 


Yellow-headed Blackbird.Apr. 29. . .Apr. 9. . 

Red-winged Blackbird 

(subsp.).Mar.l2(17)Mar. 2. . 

Orchard Oriole.May 7 .... May 4, . 

Baltimore Oriole.Apr. 29. . .May 5. . 

Bullock Oriole. 

Rusty Blackbird. 

Brewer Blackbird.Apr. 15. 

Bronzed Grackle.Mar. 17. . .Mar. 26. 

Eastern Cowbird.Mar. 29. . .Apr. 16. 

Scarlet Tanager.May 10. 

Rose-breasted Grosbeak.Apr. 27. . May 6. . 

Rocky Mountain Black-headed 

Grosbeak. 

Western Blue Grosbeak. 

Indigo Bunting.May 6. . 

Lazuli Bunting. 

Dickcissel.May 4 . . . . May 7 . . 

Evening Grosbeak (subsp.). 

Northern Pine Siskin. 

Re d-eyed Eastern Towhee.Apr. 23 . . . Mar. 17. 

Arctic Spotted Towhee.Apr. 16. 

Lark Bunting. 


Apr. 30. . . Apr. 21 

Feb. 28 , . . Feb. 20 
May 4 . . . . May 7 
Apr. 28. . .Apr. 28 

.May 10 

.Mar. 18 

.May 7 

Mar. 6. . . .Jan. 31 
Mar. 6. . . Apr. 21 
May 3 . . . . May 14 
Apr. 29 . . . Apr. 23 

.May 1 

May 13 . . . May 14 
May 4 

.May 7 

May 4 . . . . May 7 

.Apr. 16 

.May 7 

Jan. 1.Apr. 18 

May 13. . .Jan. 22 
.May 20 
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NAME OF BIRD 


LINCOLN OMAHA FAIRBURY HASTINGS 


Savannah Sparrow (subsp.) . . . .Apr. 15.Apr. 11. . .Apr. 18 

Western Grasshopper Sparrow. .May 15.Apr. 17. . . May 20 

Leconte Sparrow.Apr. 30 

Vesper Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 30.Mar. 31. . .Mar. 18 

Eastern Lark Sparrow.Apr. 30.Apr. 14 

Western Lark Sparrow.May 6 

Eastern Slate-colored Junco. . . Feb. 26.Jan. 1 

Shufeldt Oregon Junco.Mar. 25 

Eastern Chipping Sparrow.Mar. 28. . .Apr. 15. . .Apr. 4. . . .Mar. 16? 


(Apr. 18) 

Clay-colored Sparrow.Apr. 29. . .May 10. . .Apr. 21. . .Apr. 28 

Field Sparrow (subsp.).Mar. 25. . .Apr. 15. . . Mar. 25. . .Apr. 27 

Harris Sparrow.Feb. 25. . .Apr. 24. . .Jan. 1.Jan. 21 

White-crowned Sparrow.May 4.Apr. 27. . .Apr. 18 

Gambel Sparrow.Apr. 4.Apr. 29. . .Apr. 27 

White-throated Sparrow.May 6. . . .Apr. 27. . .Apr. 21 

Eastern Fox Sparrow.Mar. 21 

Common Lincoln Sparrow.May 4.Apr. 7. . . .Apr. 22 

Swamp Sparrow.May 4.Apr. 27 

Song Sparrow (subsp.).Apr. 15. . .Apr. 3. . . .Mar. 15. . .Jan. 21 

(Mar. 25) 

Common Lapland Longspur.Feb. 10 

Smith Longspur.May 3 


HERB AND THERE WITH THE N. 0. U. MEMBERS 

The members of the Omaha Nature Study Club took a number of in¬ 
teresting field trips, in April, May, June and July. On Sunday, April 
23, the Club took a field trip in Elmwood Park, in the course of which 
they found a nest of the Northern Pine Siskin with newly hatched young 
birds in it. On Sunday, April 30, the members and their friends met at 
3:00 P. M. and took an automobile trip to visit the nesting colonies of 
the Eastern Great Blue Heron and American Black-crowned Night 
Heron on the Harold Gifford estate, and also the wild flower garden of 
Arthur Rapp, Secretary of the Iowa Fish and Game Commission. About 
seventy-five persons took this trip. On Sunday, May 21, the Club met 
at 3:00 P. M. at the northwest entrance to the Fontenelle Reserve and 
held its Seventh Annual Meeting at the Dr. Solon R. Towne Memorial 
Bird Bath, dedicated to him at the Twenty-seventh Annual Meeting of 
the N. O. U. in 1926. The Club took a field trip in the Reserve after the 
meeting. The meeting was well attended by members and their guests, 
and concerning it Mr. Horsky reports, under date of June 6, as follows: 

“The birds seemed to put forth their best behavior to contribute their 
share to make the meeting an inspiring one. In^a tree almost overhang¬ 
ing the spot where we assembled, a pair of Blu^-gray Gnatcatchers were 
flitting back and forth to their nest. In another near-by tree a pair of 
American Redstarts displayed their brilliant colors. No sooner was the 
meeting called to order than a Northern Broad-winged Hawk began to 
give an exhibition of circling overhead, and several times during the 
meeting Eastern Great Blue Herons flew from their nesting colonies 
across the Missouri past our knoll, while from the depths of the sur¬ 
rounding forest came the notes of the Eastern Yellow-billed Cuckoo, 
Northern Crested Flycatcher, Wood Thrush and Ovenbird. 

“At this meeting, after the election of officers, the principal topic of 
discussion was the N. O. U. meeting a year hence, and preliminary plans 
were laid through which our Club hopes to give the N. O. U. the fullest 
possible cooperation. At the conclusion of our meeting and before the 
planned deeper incursion into the forest, excerpts were read from Dr. 
Sheldon’s History and Stories of Nebraska of Prince Maximilian’s account 
of what he saw, heard and experienced a hundred years ago in the very 
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forest where we were now foregathered. Invigorated and our curiosity 
stimulated by the beautiful picture he drew of our forest, we extended 
our walk to the haunts of the Kentucky Warbler and regretted that 
time did not permit us to extend it to the haunts of the Louisiana Water- 
Thrush and the Cerulean and Prothonotary Warblers, and to remain for 
dusk to settle over the forest for the opening of the Eastern Whip-poor- 
will chorus, still to be heard there. We reluctantly left the enchantment 
of the forest, but we did it with the consoling thought that next year we 
would be enjoying its delights with the N. O. U.” 

On Sunday, June 11, an automobile trip was taken by the Club, under 
the guidance of Dr. R. F. Gilder, the well-known archaeologist and 
artist, to the site of the flint mines of the Indians, worked before the 
advent of the white man, near Nehawka, Cass County. Start was made 
from 24th and N Streets at 2:00' P. M., and from Dr. Gilder’s home at 
2:30 P. M. On Sunday, July 9, the Club visited the Phil Zweibel farm, 
in Sarpy County, about twelve miles from Omaha, on a geological field 
trip, in participation in the first national outing of the Rock and Mineral 
Association, to be held in eighteen states and one Canadian province. 
The start was made from the Y. M. C. A. lobby at 9:00 A. M. 

The Brooking Bird Club of Hastings finished a very successful series 
of eight monthly programs on May 20. On October 17, Mr. A. M. Brook¬ 
ing gave a talk on the fall and winter birds common to the Hastings 
vicinity, illustrated with lantern slides, while Mrs. D. P. Jones spoke on 
ways of attracting and feeding birds in the yard and Mrs. A. H. Jones 
led the notebook period. On November 17, Miss Carrie Hansen spoke 
on the lark family, Mrs. J. Roelse talked on birds seen by her on a visit 
to California, and the Misses Rowe led the notebook period, which was 
devoted to personal experiences with birds in the back yard. On De¬ 
cember 19, Mrs. Olson spoke on unusual migrations, mentioning 
especially the Arctic Tern, Golden Plover, Cliff Swallow, Palm Warbler, 
Black-poll Warbler and Bobolink. The notebook period was led by Mrs. 
Dwight Thomas, who read quotations from articles on bird songs. On 
January 16, Mesdames J. D. Fuller, A. M. Jones and A. H. Staley acted 
as leaders, devoting the entire program to a discussion of the Nebraska 
grosbeaks, crossbills and waxwings. The meeting on February 20 was 
held at the Hastings Municipal Museum, where Mrs. Jennie Woodworth 
spoke on the early spring arrivals, her remarks being illustrated by 
mounted specimens exhibited by Mr. A. M. Brooking. At this meeting 
Mrs. A. M, Brooking gave a brief review of the January issue of the 
Nebraska Bird Review. The subject of the meeting March 20 was a study 
of the Nebraska flycatchers, with Mrs. A. H. Jones as leader, assisted 
by Mesdames D. Mahoney and Youngblood. The April period was filled 
with an illustrated lecture on “The Natural Balance” by M. H. Swenk of 
Lincoln. On May 20, the annual election of officers and Annual Field Day 
was held. 

Mrs. A. H. Jones reports that the Club was rather disappointed in its 
bird list on the Field Day, since the date proved somewhat too late for 
water birds and warblers. Nevertheless, ninety-one species were 
observed, as follows: Eastern Great Blue Heron, Little Blue Heron, 
Eastern Green Heron, American Black-crowned Night Heron, American 
Bittern, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Lesser Scaup, Marsh Hawk, East¬ 
ern Sparrow Hawk, Eastern Bob-white, Ring-necked Common Pheasant, 
Northern American Coot, Northern Killdeer, Spotted Sandpiper, Eastern 
Solitary Sandpiper, Lesser Yellow-legs, Pectoral Sandpiper, White- 
rumped Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Stilt Sandpiper, Semipalmated 
Sandpiper, Forster Tern, Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Yellow-billed 
Cuckoo, American Barn Owl, Eastern Screech Owl, Eastern Great 
Horned Owl, Western Burrowing Owl, Sennett(?) Nighthawk, Chimney 
Swift, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern 
Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red-headed Wood¬ 
pecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, 
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Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Crested Flycatcher, 
Eastern Phoebe, Least Flycatcher, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Tree 
Swallow, Common Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, 
Northern Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed 
Black-capped Chickadee, Western House Wren, MockingbiTd (subsp. ?), 
Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed 
Wilson Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, White-rumped Loggerhead 
Shrike, Northern Bell Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern Warbling Vireo, 
Eastern Yellow Warbler, Grinnell Common Water-Thrush, Northern 
Maryland Yellow-throat, Long-tailed Chat, American Redstart, Bobolink, 
Eastern Common Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, Red-winged Black¬ 
bird (subsp. ?), Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Crackle, 
Eastern Cowbird, Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Western 
Blue Grosbeak, Dickcissel, Eastern American Goldfinch, Red-eyed East¬ 
ern Towhee, Lark Bunting, Savannah Sparrow (subsp. ?), Western 
Grasshopper Sparrow, Western Lark Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Spar¬ 
row, Clay-colored Sparrow, Harris Sparrow and Song Sparrow (subsp. ?). 

Under date of April 28, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior reports that 
she noted a Hermit Thrush on April 22, the first time she has seen this 
species at Superior. The Baltimore Oriole arrived on the morning of 
April 28. 

Under date of April 30, Mr. Dana Anderson of Saint Edward, Ne¬ 
braska, reports that the Eastern Brown Creepers, Eastern Slate-colored 
Juncos and Tree Sparrows had then all gone north, while the Eastern 
White-breasted Nuthatches, Red-eyed Eastern Towhees and Harris 
Sparrows, which had been common earlier in the month at his place, 
had also disappeared. He reports that he has two houses of Northern 
Purple Martins that have been occupied fully for some weeks, and that 
the Brown Thrasher and the Western House Wren were both back in 
full numbers. Cedar Waxwings were in Mr. Anderson’s garden almost 
daily during April, and a few nights before the date of his report some 
two hundred of them roosted in his evergreens. On April 30 he noted 
OvenbiTds in his yard, while a Rose-breasted Grosbeak was at his window 
feeder eating sunflower seeds. Western Mourning Doves he reports 
building in many places on his premises—on the bird house roof and in 
the eaves of buildings as well as in the evergreens. 

On May 6, 1933, Messrs. George E. Hudson and John Morrison, of 
Lincoln, drove to Union, Cass County, and spent part of that and the 
following day collecting specimens of birds along the Missouri River 
east of that place. On May 13, they drove to Plattsmouth and south to 
Rock Bluff, both localities in Cass County, and collected specimens in 
the latter locality on that and the following day, this locality being 
several miles north of the places east of Union where they collected on 
May 6 and 7. The following is a digest of the biTds observed or col¬ 
lected on these four days: A nest of the Cooper Hawk, containing two 
eggs, was found in the crotch of an oak tree, about thirty feet up, at 
Rock Bluff on May 14. A Northern Broad-winged Hawk was seen at 
Rock Bluff on May 14. About ten American Black Terns were noted 
along the river at the same place on May 13. An Eastern Screech Owl 
in the red phase was taken at Union on May 6, and a young Eastern 
Great Horned Owl, recently out of the nest, was seen at the same place 
on the same day. A Northern Barred Owl was heard at Rock Bluff on 
the night of May 13. Eastern Whip-poor-wills were common along the 
Missouri bluffs near Union on May 6 and 7, where two specimens were 
taken, while near Rock Bluff they were heard calling on all sides after 
dusk on the evening of May 13. A female typical Eastern Nighthawk 
was collected at Rock Bluff on May 14, while two Ruby-throated 
Hummingbirds were seen there on the preceding day. Red-headed 
Woodpeckers were present by the hundreds, while several Red-bellied 
Woodpeckers were also seen near Union on May 7, and the former 
species was fairly common at Rock Bluff on May 14. Among the fly- 
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catchers, the Eastern Kingbird was common everywhere, two Arkansas 
Flycatchers, several Northern Crested Flycatchers (one taken), and 
one Least Flycatcher (the latter collected) were seen at Union on 
May 7, while several Eastern Wood Peewees were noted at Rock Bluff 
on May 14. Tufted Titmice were common everywhere along the Mis¬ 
souri in Cass County. Northern Blue Jays were abundant and several 
Catbirds (a male taken at Rock Bluff on May 14) and Wood Thrushes 
(one taken) were seen at Union on May 7. The Olive-backed Wilson 
Thrush and Northern Gray-cheeked Thrush were both common at Rock 
Bluff on May 13. The Eastern Blue-gray Gnatcatcher was common near- 
Union on May 6 (male collected), and at the same place and date 
Migrant Loggerhead Shrikes were fairly common, with one individual 
showing a coloration strongly suggesting the White-rumped subspecies. 
Of vireos, several Yellow-throated Vireos were found at Rock Bluff on 
May 13 (one collected), and on the following day at the same place the 
Eastern Warbling Vireo was noted and a specimen of the Northern Bell 
Vireo was also collected. The warblers noted were the Black and White 
Warbler (several, singing, at Union, May 6, and a male taken at Rock 
Bluff, May 13), Tennessee Warbler (a male taken at Rock Bluff, May 
14), Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler (one seen at Union, May 7, and 
one collected at Rock Bluff, May 14), Eastern Nashville Warbler (one 
male seen at Rock Bluff, May 13), Eastern Yellow Warbler (pair col¬ 
lected at Rock Bluff, May 13), Magnolia Warbler (several seen at Rock 
Bluff, May 14), Eastern Myrtle Warbler (pair taken at Union, May 6, 
and a female taken at Rock Bluff, May 13), Northern Black-throated 
Green Warbler (a male collected at Rock Bluff, May 13), Black-poll 
Warbler (several, singing, at Union, May 6, and a male collected, at 
Rock Bluff, May 14), Ovenbird (common at Rock Bluff, May 13, where 
one was taken), Kentucky Warbler (fairly common, singing, at Union, 
where two were taken May 7, and also one at Rock Bluff, May 14), 
Yellow-breasted Chat (common; a pair collected at Rock Bluif, May 14) 
and American Redstart (several, singing, and a male collected, at Union, 
May 6; a female taken at Rock Bluff, May 14). Two Yellow-headed 
Blackbirds were seen in a large flock of Red-winged Blackbirds 
(subsp. ?) and Eastern Cowbirds near Union on May 6, and several 
Baltimore Oriole males were noted singing at the same place on the 
same date. Three Scarlet Tanagers were seen near Union on May 7, 
where a pair was collected, and the species was fairly common at Rock 
Bluff a week later, May 14. A male Western Blue Grosbeak was noted 
at Union on May 7. A male Eastern American Goldfinch was taken at 
Rock Bluff on May 13. Indigo Buntings were common at Rock Bluff 
on May 13, where a male was collected. Dickcissels were fairly common 
at Union on May 7. A flock of about thirty Clay-colored Sparrows was 
noted at Union on May 7, while the Common Lincoln Sparrow was 
numerous at Rock Bluff on May 14, where one was collected. 

On May 4, Mr. Hudson found a nest of the Cooper Hawk, containing 
two eggs, about eighteen feet up in a boxelder tree, in a draw at Big 
Prairie, near Lincoln. On May 8, this nest contained four fresh eggs, 
and the set was collected. On May 21, Hudson found a nest of the 
Marsh Hawk, containing six much incubated eggs, on the ground in a 
prairie draw. Other nests noted by him were one of the Western 
Mourning Dove, about fifteen feet up in a tree, containing two eggs, on 
May 15, and another of the same species, about five feet up in a plum 
bush, on May 30; one of the Alder Traill Flycatcher, containing three 
eggs, about eight feet up in a plum thicket, on June 21, and another of 
the same species, containing two well incubated eggs, about six feet 
up and also in a plum thicket, on July 4; one of the Catbird, containing 
three eggs, about seven feet up in a plum thicket, on July 1; one of the 
Eastern Robin, containing four eggs, about six feet up in a mulberry 
tree, on May 8; one of the Eastern Yellow Warbler, containing four 
eggs, about five feet up in a small boxelder tree, on May 30; one of the 
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Bronzed Crackle, containing three eggs, about thirty-one feet up in a 
boxelder, on May 15; and one of the Eastern Cardinal, containing three 
eggs, about five feet up in a plum thicket, on July 31. 

Under date of June 3, Mr. F. J. Keller of the Rainbow’s End Game 
Refuge near Antioch, Sheridan County, gives the 1933 record of his 
Common Mallard duck banded No. 555414 on November 29, 1927, refer¬ 
ence to which has been made repeatedly during the past few years in the 
Letter of Information. This duck returned to her nest on Mr. Keller’s 
barn roof for the sixth consecutive year on March 12, 1933. This date 
of return compares closely with her return dates of March 12, 10 and 11 
for 1928, 1929 and 1930, respectively, but is later than her return on 
February 21, 1932, and earlier than her return on April 9, 1931. She 
left again on March 18 during the snow storm, but came back on March 
22. On March 29, she examined her nest, but finding it too damp she 
stayed on it all day and night on March 30 to dry it. She then started 
to line it with down from her breast. She started egg-laying on April 
12, and on April 27 had fourteen eggs in the nest. However, these eggs 
were all much under sized, or “runt” eggs, measuring only about an 
inch and a quarter long and an inch in diameter, or about the size of 
a pigeon egg, whereas ordinarily Common Mallard eggs are larger than 
a good sized hen egg. Nevertheless, on April 27 or 28 she started 
sitting upon her fourteen “runt” eggs. 

Mr. Keller wrote to the Biological Survey at Washington, explaining 
what had happened, and they advised him to candle the eggs, and if 
they showed no sign of fertility, to send them to the Survey for prep¬ 
aration and preservation in the United States National Museum. On 
candling the eggs, Mr. Keller found that they were not fertile, so he 
removed them all and sent them to Washington, at the same time giving 
the Mallard five eggs of the American Pintail duck. She cuddled right 
down upon them, and on June 3 hatched all five of them, when she took 
them to the lake, where at last report from Mr. Keller she looked very 
motherly with the five little Pintails cavorting around her. The Mallard 
previously has usually reared two broods of her own eggs, and is known 
to have reared more than one hundred young. 

On May 27, Mr. Keller noted that while the band on her right leg 
bearing number 555414 was still in good condition, the lettering and 
numbers were getting dim, so he banded her left leg with a new band 
bearing number A604109. The Biological Survey informed Mr. Keller 
that this Common Mallard duck has had the most remarkable record of 
any banded bird recorded in their files. 

Under date of June 5, Mrs. George L. Day of Superior reports that 
her Northern Purple Martins did not come until May 29, but that they 
have since constantly enjoyed the animated conversations of these birds. 
Last year, as was reported in L. O. /, No. 67, page 3, for the first time 
a pair of Northern Crested Flycatchers came to the Day home, where 
they built their nest in very plain view iti a woodpecker hole in a large 
maple tree near to the house, and successfully raised their family. Mrs. 
Day reports that this year (1933) when the flycatchers came back the 
Red-headed Woodpeckers had pre-empted this old woodpecker hole in 
the maple, so that the flycatchers had to move their location into an¬ 
other maple on the north side of the house. At the date of her writing, 
a pair of Brown Thrashers had raised one family and were starting a 
second, while the Catbirds, Baltimore Orioles and Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed Grosbeaks were all busy with their families, up to that time 
without a tragedy of any sort. 

During the first eight days in June, 1933, Messrs. George E. Hudson 
and Otis Wade of the Department of Zoology and Anatomy of the 
University of Nebraska made collections of birds and mammals in 
Cherry, Sheridan. Box Butte and Sioux counties, in northwestern Ne¬ 
braska, Mr. Hudson paying particular attention to the birds an^i Dr. 
Wade to the mammals. The thirty-five specimens of birds and eight 
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sets of eggs brought back by Mr. Hudson are the following: American 
Eared Grebe, American Black-crowned Night Heron and Avocet (fe¬ 
male), one each taken at Alliance, Box Butte County, on June 8; two 
nests of eight and nine eggs, respectively, of the Northern American 
Coot at Hackberry Lake, and a Southern Long-billed Curlew at Valen¬ 
tine, both in Cherry County, on June 3; Forster Tern (two males) at 
Marsh Lake, Cherry County, on June 1 and Hackberry Lake on June 2, 
and American Black Tern (pair) at Marsh Lake on June 1 and 2, and 
two sets of two and three eggs, respectively, of the latter at Hackberry 
Lake on June 3; Upland Plover (female) at Hackberry Lake on June 2; 
Western Burrowing Owl (male) at Gordon, Sheridan County, on June 
5; Nuttall Poor-will (pair) on June 5 and 7 in Warbonnet Canyon, Sioux 
County; Sennett Nighthawk (male) on June 3, at Valentine; White- 
throated Swift (three males) in Warbonnet Canyon, on June 6; Rocky 
Mountain Say Phoebe (female) and Northern Violet-green Swallow 
(female) in Warbonnet Canyon, on June 8; five fresh eggs of the Barn 
Swallow in a nest sixteen feet up in a barn at Merriman, Cherry 
County, on June 5; Pinon Jay (two females) in Warbonnet Canyon, on 
June 5 and 6; Mountain Bluebird (pair) at Harrison, Sioux County, on 
June 8; Yellow-headed Blackbird (two pairs and one juvenile male) at 
Marsh and Hackberry Lakes on June 1, 2 and 3, with three sets of eggs, 
three each, slightly incubated, on June 2 and 3; Brewer Blackbird 
(female) in Warbonnet Canyon, on June 8; Western Tanager (one 
male and two females) and Arctic Spotted Towhee (female) in War¬ 
bonnet Canyon, on June 7; and Lark Bunting (two males and one 
female) at Clinton and Rushville, Sheridan County, and in Warbonnet 
Canyon, on June 5. 

Under date of June 10, Miss Mollie A. Taylor of Battle Creek, Madi¬ 
son County, reports upon her bird observations made during April and 
May. The following notes are taken from her letter: 

“Before this year (1933) we never had Orchard Orioles around 
commonly, but this spring they came daily, spending much time on our 
snowball bush where there were many plant-lice. The Baltimore Orioles 
also spent much time on the snowball bush. The Baltimore Orioles also 
have been eating suet several times a day for the past month, something 
they have not done before with us. They have grown quite tame. They, 
with Eastern Yellow Warblers and Eastern American Goldfinches, took 
my old birds’ nests away again, bit by bit, as they did last year {antea, 
p. 21). These three species, with the Eastern Robins, also took away 
much string for nest-building.” 

“Regarding the pair of Bronzed Grackles that have built their nest 
each year in the evergreen near our kitchen door, in which a pair of 
Northern Blue Jays also started building a nest on April 1 {antea, p. 49), 

I can report that the jays outwitted the grackles and succeeded in 
hatching their young. But the jays are cruel birds. We saw them chase 
an English House Sparrow into a neighbor’s yard and peck it to death. 
A woman here in town told me that she had an Eastern Yellow Warbler 
nesting in a Russian olive tree on her premises, and that she saw a jay 
swoop down upon the sitting warbler, jerk it from the nest, and peck 
it to death.” 

“During the period from April 1 to June 10, I or my pupils observed 
the following species, either near our home or in or near Battle Creek: 
American Black-crowned Night Heron, American Bittern, Ring-necked 
Common Pheasant, Western Mourning Dove, Black-billed Cuckoo, Night- 
hawk (subsp. ?), Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yellow-shafted 
Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern 
Blue Jay, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Western House Wren, 
Mockingbird (subsp. ?), Catbird, Eastern Robin, Veery (subsp. ?), 
Migrant Loggerhead Shrike, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Black and White 
Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll 
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Warbler, Ovenbird, Western Meadowlark, Yellow-headed Blackbird, Red¬ 
winged Blackbird (subsp. ?), Orchard Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Bi'onzed 
Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Eastern 
American Goldfinch, Lark Bunting, Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Eastern 
Chipping Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow and Swamp Sparrow. The 
Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Mockingbird, Ovenbird, Yellow-headed Black¬ 
bird, Scarlet Tanager and Eastern Cardinal were seen and reported by 
my pupils; all of the others were seen by me personally.” The list 
does not include the Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Eastern Brown 
Creeper and Cedar Waxwing, reported by Miss Taylor as present during 
the winter of 1932-33, nor the Maryland Yellow-throat, Brewer Black¬ 
bird or Rose-breasted Grosbeak, noted in her vicinity in 1932 {antea, pp. 
21 and 49). 

“Both the American Black-crowned Night Heron and the American 
Bittern were crippled birds that were brought in to school by my pupils. 
One of my boys found the heron while he was driving cattle north of 
town. Some of my patrons report to me that they saw a large number 
of these birds while fishing somewhere west of town. The pupil who 
brought the American Bittern to school reported that there were a 
number of these birds at a fish hatchery southwest of Battle Creek.” 

Under dates of May 12 and 21 and June 23, Mrs. George Trine of Red 
Cloud reports a number of interesting notes. She comments that the 
bird migration at Red Cloud was unusually heavy the past spring. A 
friend of hers who drives around the country a great deal, and is an 
out-door man, told her that he never saw so heavy a bird migration at 
Red Cloud as this year. Long-billed Curlews, which he had not seen 
for years, were observed, along with an unusual abundance of shore 
birds of several kinds. He thought there was a bird migration lane 
between Franklin, Franklin County, and Alma, Harlan County, for he 
saw literally thousands of birds moving northward between those two 
points. Among them were numbers of Lark Buntings. Mrs. Trine con¬ 
tinues: 

“Our Northern Purple Martins arrived on March 26. By May 12, I 
had seventeen pairs of these birds incubating, filling two houses. We 
have two ‘dawn herald’ martins this year, but just try to sleep mornings, 
with that eerie chant outside your windows! While holding the hose 
nozzle, which dripped a bit at my feet, a martin came within six inches 
of my feet to get some mud for her nest. This seemed rash to her mate, 
as he protested when she came back, pecking her on the head. She 
retaliated, catching him by the head and swinging him around in a 
circle, much to my amusement. He retired, much disheveled. You could 
interpret his remarks as ‘That’s just like a woman!’ When I wrote my 
daughter in New York about the Mrs. Martin, she said they probably 
considered me just part of the landscape.” 

“In addition to the seventeen pairs of Northern Purple Martins which 
we have, we had and have altogether on our place a dozen or so nests 
of the Western Mourning Dove, a pair of Arkansas Kingbirds, a pair 
of Western House Wrens, a paiT of Catbirds, eight or ten paii-s of 
Eastern Robins, a pair of Eastern Warbling Vireos, two pairs of Orchard 
Orioles and three pairs of Baltimore Orioles. No Eastern Cardinals are 
nesting in our neighborhood this year. A pair of Rocky Mountain 
Black-headed Grosbeaks started nesting with us in a honeysuckle bush, 
but the Bronzed Grackles destroyed the first eggs. They nested again 
later in the adjoining bush, but we have not seen them the past few 
days (prior to June 23), so I am afraid that second nest is destroyed, too. 
Those destructive grackles are a real menace to our desirable birds.” 

“On May 7, I saw a Northern Audubon Warbler, which species I have 
not noted here for several years. On May 9, just after I had aerated 
my pool with the hose, I noted at the edge of the pool, all within a few 
feet of each other, an Eastern Warbling Vireo, two Eastern Yellow 
Warblers, a Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, an Orchard Oriole, a 
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pair of Red-eyed Eastern Towhees and two White-crowned Sparrows, a 
‘miscellaneous collection’, indeed. This is the first time that I have 
seen the Red-eyed Eastern Towhee at Red Cloud, but it was reported 
that a pair had nested in the north part of town a few years ago.” 

“While out for a drive this morning (June 23) we had the good fortune 
to see a pair of Northern Killdeers and their newly hatched young in 
the road. Driving slowly, we followed them until one young bird was 
lost, so we went back to find him, picking him up easily. To our delight 
and interest, he was quite at ease. After admiring him, our guest ran 
after the parent birds to try to unite the family, which she did. The 
parent birds stayed in the road, making pitiful cries and spreading 
themselves on the ground, trying to distract our attention from the 
young. We really had a busy time trying to run around and ahead 
of them!” 

The Nature Study Department of the Ingleside Club of David City, 
Butler County, through Mrs. O. W. Ritchey, has sent in under date of 
June 23 a list of the birds observed by the club members in Butler 
County in 1933 up to May 15. The list includes ninety species, and is 
as follows: (Lesser ?) Canada Goose, Lesser Snow Goose, Common 
Mallard, American Pintail, Green-winged Teal, Blue-winged Teal, 
Shoveller, Redhead, Lesser Scaup, Swainson Hawk, (Eastern ?) Sparrow 
Hawk, Greater Prairie Chicken, Eastern Bob-white, Northern American 
Coot, Northern Killdeer, Wilson Snipe, Franklin Gull, American Black 
Tern, Eastern Screech Owl, (Sennett ?) Nighthawk, Chimney Swift, 
Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Eastern Belted Kingfisher, Northern Yel¬ 
low-shafted Flicker, Red-headed Woodpecker, Eastern Yellow-bellied 
Sapsucker, Northern Downy Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Eastern Phoebe, Eastern Wood 
Peewee, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Tree Swallow, Common Bank 
Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, 
Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, Eastern Brown Creeper, Western 
House Wren, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive- 
backed Wilson Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Ruby- 
crowned Kinglet, Eastern Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, 
Tennessee Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Northern Black-throated 
Blue Warbler, Blackburnian Warbler, Bay-breasted Warblei', Black-poll 
Warbler, Grinnell Common Water-thrush, Northern Maryland Yellow’- 
throat, (Long-tailed ?) Chat, Redstart, Bobolink, Western Meadowlark, 
Yellow-headed Blackbird (flock of 150), Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard 
Oriole, Baltimore Oriole, Rusty Blackbird, Brewer Blackbird, Bronzed 
Crackle, Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, Eastern Cardinal, Rose¬ 
breasted Grosbeak, Dickcissel, Common Redpoll, Eastern American 
Goldfinch, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee, Lark Bunting, Vesper Sparrow, 
Eastern Slate-colored Junco, Tree Sparrow, Eastern Chipping Sparrow, 
Western Field Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, White-crowned Spar¬ 
row, Gambel Sparrow, Common Lincoln Sparrow and Song Sparrow 
(subsp. ?). 

Under date of June 28, Mrs. A. H. Jones of Hastings writes of the 
birds observed by her on June 14, 1933, along the Potash Highway from 
Broken Bow, Custer County, northwest to Alliance, Box Butte County. 
Fifty-six species in all were noted. The water birds noted about the 
sandhill lakes between Mullen, Hooker County, and Alliance included 
the American Eared Grebe, Common Pied-billed Grebe, (Eastern ?) 
Great Blue Heron, American Black-crowned Night Heron, Common Mal¬ 
lard, Baldpate, Blue-winged Teal, Shoveller, Redhead, Northern Ruddy 
Duck, Northern American Coot, Upland Plover, Western Willet, Lesser 
Yellow-legs, Avocet, Wilson Phalarope and American Black Tern. The 
Great Blue Heron was seen over the Middle Loup River. Thirty-two 
American Black-crowned Night Herons were seen, including a young 
one sitting on a pile of rushes very close to the road, calmly returning 
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the stares of the observers. The Northern Ruddy Ducks were in pairs, 
and the males were going through a performance of dipping their 
heads in the water and then apparently straightening up their necks, 
causing the water to splash all over the face. Three different nests of 
the Northern American Coot with the birds upon them were noted at 
places where the reeds and rushes were not very thick. Among the 
land birds noted were the (Northern ?) Maryland Yellowthroat, Eastern 
Common Meadowlark (many heard singing). Yellow-headed Blackbird, 
and Western Grasshopper Sparrow (giving their insect-like song as they 
sat on the fence wire). Mrs. Jones reports that the birds were unafraid 
and not in the least disturbed as she from time to time observed them 
from the car. 

While motoring westward across Hitchcock and Dundy counties on 
July 3 and 4, and eastward in Chase, Hayes and Hitchcock counties on 
July 22, note was made by your Editor on the apparent western dis¬ 
tributional limits of several common birds. The Northern Sharp-shinned 
Hawk was noted at Wauneta, and the Desert Sparrow Hawk at Hamlet. 
Bob-whites were heard calling in the valley of the Arickaree fork of the 
Republican at Doane and Parks, Dundy County, on July 4, and in the 
valley of the Frenchman River at Wauneta on July 22, while also on 
the latter day, on the upland three miles west of Imperial, a female 
Bob-white was seen running along the road, surrounded with a brood 
of a dozen or more newly hatched young. These Bob-whites are 
probably the Western Bob-white (Coliniis vinjiniamu taylori), a valid 
subspecies not recognized in the A. O. U. Check-List, which is common 
in eastern Colorado. The Northern Killdeer was observed west to 
Hamlet. The Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas 
Kingbird and Saskatchewan Horned Lark were commonly present over 
the whole area. Nighthawks (ho^welli ?J were very common on the 
plateau around Lamar, Chase County. The Red-headed Woodpecker 
occurred in the Franchman valley to Hamlet and Wauneta, and in the 
Arickaree valley across Dundy County. Northern Blue Jays occurred 
up the Frenchman to Wauneta and on to Imperial, in which vicinity 
several were seen. The Western Mockingbird was repeatedly noticed 
west to Hamlet and Wauneta, and one was seen on the divide just west 
of Imperial. The Baltimore Oriole was not seen west of Beverly, Hitch¬ 
cock County. The Rocky Mountain Black-headed Grosbeak was noted 
west to Wauneta. Western Blue Grosbeaks were common along the 
Franchman, especially between Hamlet and Wauneta. in which stretch 
several males were seen. American Goldfinches (subsp. ?) were ob- 
seived all along the Frenchman River west to Wauneta. Among the 
common mammals, the Franklin Ground Squirrel occurred along the 
Frenchman west to Wauneta, while the Pale Striped Ground Squirrel 
was present everywhere. 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE BIRDS OF NEBRASKA 

1. LOONS (GAVIIDAE) 

1. GREATER COMMON LOON.— Gavia immer immer (Briinnich). 

2. LESSER COMMON LOON.— Gavia immer elasson Bishop. 

Taken as a species, the Common Loon occurs as a breeding bird over 
approximately the northern half of North America, from northwestern 
Alaska, the lower Mackenzie River Valley, the coasts of the Arctic 
islands and straits at 70° to 75° latitude, eastern Greenland, northern 
Iceland and Labrador, south to northern California, the northern parts 
of the Prairie Provinces of Canada, North Dakota, Minnesota, Wisconsin, 
Michigan (formerly also northern Iowa, Illinois, Indiana and Ohio), 
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northern New York and the New England states. In winter it occurs 
on both coasts of the United States and the more southern parts of 
Canada, and also along the Gulf Coast and in suitable places in the 
southern United States. 


The Common Loon migrates rather uncommonly and somewhat ir¬ 
regularly through the interior United States. In Nebraska we have 
records of its occurrence at Norfolk, Madison County (L. Sessions), 
Long Pine, Brown County (Will C. Smith), Pelican Lake, Cherry County 
(H. C. Oberholser), West Point, Cuming County (L. Bruner), Fort 
Calhoun, Washington County (Thomas Say), Omaha, Douglas County 
(I. S. Trostler, L. Bruner, L. Skow, Mary Ellsworth), Lincoln, Lancaster 
County (F. J. Brezee, August Eiche, J. S. Hunter, J. T. Zimmer, M. H. 
Swenk, R. W. Dawson, C. E. Mickel, L. R. Freadrich), Inland, Clay 
County (A. M. Brooking), Platte River, Hall County (Alvin Berck), 
Kearney, Buffalo County (C. A. Black), Punk, Phelps County (A. M. 
Brooking), Alma, Harlan County (Glen Boos), Curtis, Frontier County 
(Rees Heaton) and North Platte, Lincoln County (Wilson Tout). 


The earliest 
date of arrival in 
the fall is Sep¬ 
tember 15, at 
Omaha ( I. S . 

Trostler). The 
next earliest date 
i s October 12, 

1915, at Pelican 
Lake, Cherry 
County ( H . C . 

Oberholser). 

There are numer¬ 
ous dates for the 
end of October 
and the first half 
of November, as 
follows: October 
26, 1899, at Lin¬ 
coln (August 
Eiche), October 
30, 1919, at Lin¬ 
coln (L. R. Fread¬ 
rich), October 30, 

1 9 2 7, at Inland 
(A. M. Brook¬ 
ing), November 
4, 1896, at Lin¬ 
coln (August 
Eiche), Novem¬ 
ber 8, 1901, at 
Lincoln (J. S. 

Hunter) Novem¬ 
ber 10, 1928, at 

Omaha ^ ^ ^ ^ Y Above, an immature Lesser Common Loon in winter 

ilillswortn;, JNO- plumage (foreground) and an adult changing from 

vember 16, 1914, second winter to second summer plumage (back- 

at North Platte ground). Below, an adult Red-throated Loon in 

fWl T ft winter plumage. Note difference in shape of bill. 

(Wilson lout) Specimens from Curtis, Nebraska. Rees Heaton col¬ 
and November lection. 

18, 1898, at Lincoln (August Eiche). The latest date for the state is 
December 28, 1932, at Alma, Harlan County (Glen Boos). 
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There are no records for the Common Loon in Nebraska between 
December 28 and the end of February, so it can hardly be said to winter 
in this state. The earliest spring record is for March 1, at Omaha (I. 

S. Trostler). The next earliest record is March 2S, 1909, at Lincoln (J. 

T, Zimmer). April records are April 1, 1933, at Omaha (Mary Ells¬ 
worth), April 2, 1920, at Inland (A. M. Brooking), April 11, 1913, at 
Long Pine (Will C. Smith), April 12, 1918, at Inland (A. M. Brooking), 
April 13, 1913, at Lincoln (R. W. Dawson), April 16, 1906, at Lincoln 
(August Eiche), and April 30 at Omaha (I. S. Trostler). May records are 
for May 4, 1930, at Panama, near Lincoln (Alfred Hendee), May 8, 1920, 
at Lincoln (C. E. Mickel), and May 11, 1907, at Lincoln (M. H. Swenk 
and J. T. Zimmer). 

In 1921, Dr. L. B. Bishop (Auk, xxxviii, pp. 364-370; July, 1921) di¬ 
vided the Common Loon into two subspecies. The Greater Common Loon 
(Gavia immer immer) is the form breeding in the Arctic country from 
Alaska to Greenland and Iceland, and south to Michigan, New York and 
New England, wintering chiefly along the Atlantic and Gulf Coasts of 
the United States. The Lesser Common Loon (Gavia immer elasson) is 
the form breeding in the western interior of the northern United States 
and southern Canada, from Wisconsin and Minnesota to British Columbia 
and south to (formerly) northern Iowa, North Dakota and northern 
California. The only difference between these two subspecies is the 
matter of size, the Greater Common Loon being considerably the larger. 

The prevailing form in Nebraska during migration is the Lesser Com¬ 
mon Loon. The wintering range of this form is not entirely known, but 
is apparently chiefly on the Pacific Coast from southern Alaska to 
northern Lower California. Birds migrating from Wisconsin, Minnesota, 
Manitoba and North Dakota, all in the breeding range of the Lesser 
Common Loon, would pass across Nebraska en route to their wintering 
grounds along the California coast. Of a dozen Nebraska specimens of 
the Common Loon recently studied, only three are large enough to 
classify under the Greater Common Loon as defined by Dr. Bishop and 
these satisfy minimum rather than average measurements, so might 
possibly be regarded as intermediates between the two races. All three 
of these larger specimens were taken at Capitol Beach, near Lincoln, 
two adult males respectively on November 8, 1901 (J. S. Hunter), and 
April 15, 1906 (August Eiche), and an immature male on November 4, 
1896 (August Eiche). The nine other specimens (three males and six 
females) are all clearly the Lesser Common Loon, and four of the 
females (all in immature plumage) present measurements less than 
Dr. Bishop’s minimum measurements for the Lesser Common Loon. One 
of these is the specimen from Curtis, Frontier County, erroneously 
recorded in 19C4 (Preliminary Review Birds of Nebraska, p. 17) as the 
Black-throated Loon, which error was corrected in July, 1917, by Mr. 
F. Seymour Hersey {Auk, xxxiv, p. 288) and again in December, 1918, 
by the writer {Wilson Bulletin, xxx, pp. 112-113). The others are from 
Lincoln (2), Panama (1), Inland (2), Hall County (1) and Curtis (2). 

On the basis of present evidence we may state that the Lesser Com¬ 
mon Loon is an uncommon migrant over Nebraska, while the Greater 
Common Loon occurs but rarely in the state. 

3. RED-THROATED LOON.— Gavia stellata (Pontoppidan). 

This is also an arctic bird, found chiefly along the Atlantic and Pacific 
Coasts and about the Great Lakes in winter, but occasionally straggling 
to the interior—Iowa, Missouri, Nebraska, Kansas, etc. Nebraska rec¬ 
ords are chiefly from the Missouri River district, especially in the Omaha 
vicinity. 1. S. Trostler has recorded it for Bellevue, Sarpy County, 
September 28, 1894, and for Omaha, Douglas County, April 6, 1897. L. 
Skow stated in 1915 that during the previous twenty-five or thirty years 
he had known of five or six Red-throated Loons having been shot in the 
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Omaha vicinity, all mounted by him, but except for the dates above 
given by Trostler the data as well as the specimens have now been lost 
track of. In recent years, Robert Overing saw one on Carter Lake, near 
Omaha, on April 17, 1929, and the same bird or another of the same 
species on April 27 following (L. 0. I. No. 42, p. 2). On April 22, 1930, 
Mr. and Mrs. Overing noted another on Carter Lake, that was killed by a 
speed boat before the end of the day (L. O. I. No. 50, p. 6 and No. 51, p. 
7). On September 22 and 2;3 Miss Mary Ellsworth and L, O. Horsky 
saw five Red-throated Loons on Carter Lake (L. O. I. No. 68, p. 2). From 
the above it is evident that this species is an uncommon migrant along 
the Missouri River. The only record for farther west in the state is 
that of an adult taken at Curtis Lake, near Curtis, Frontier County, in 
the fall of the year, about 1899, and mounted by Rees Heaton, in whose 
collection at the School of Agriculture at Curtis it now is preserved. 

Myron H. Swenk 


MINUTES OF THE THIRTY-FOT^RTH ANNUAL MEETING 
OE THE NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS ’ UNION 

The thirty-fourth annual meeting of the Nebraska Ornithologists’ 
Union was held at Fairbury, Nebraska, on Friday and Saturday, May 
12 and 13, 1933. This meeting was held in the classroom of the Metho¬ 
dist Episcopal Church, at 601 E Street. 

The members began assembling at 1:00 P. M., registering at the regis¬ 
tration table as they arrived. At 1:45 P. M. the meeting was called to 
order by Vice-President Mrs. Glen Chapman, who introduced the Presi¬ 
dent, Miss Susie Callaway. Miss Callaway then gave her President’s 
Address on the topic “Local Bird Banding”, a subject upon which she 
was eminently qualified to speak, after nine years experience in banding 
birds at her home near Fairbury.’" At the conclusion of the address an 
opportunity was given to members to ask questions on bird banding of 
Miss Callaway, which led to a further general discussion of this inter¬ 
esting subject. 

Following the President’s address, at 2:10 P. M., Mrs. Charles Richard¬ 
son of Fairbury discussed “A Destructive Pair of Eastern Great Horned 
Owls”. This pair of owls, which nested this spring in the woods along 
the Little Blue River on the Richardson farm, proved so exceedingly 
destructive to the Richardsons’ chickens and turkeys that it finally 
became necessary to destroy them. The two young owls were taken 
from the nest, however, and were being reared by Mrs. Richardson. She 
had them on exhibit, in a cage, at the time of giving her paper, which 
added to the interest of her story. 

At 2:30 P. M. President Callaway took the chair for the annual busi¬ 
ness meeting. The minutes of the thirty-third annual meeting, as 
published on pages 1 to 4 of Letter of Information No. 66, issued June 25, 
1932, were approved, after which President Callaway and Vice-President 
Chapman reported briefly and informally for their respective offices. 
Secretary-Treasurer M. H. Swenk then reported concerning the condition 
of the organization, and the substance of his remarks may be sum¬ 
marized in the following statements: 

“As stated a year ago, and published in the minutes of the last 
meeting, the N. O. U. had on May 1, 1932, a total membership of only 
sixty-four, this being 24 per cent less than the average membership of 


’"An abstract of President Callaway’s address is given as the leading 
article in this number of the Nebraska Bird Review. 
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the five preceding years (1927 to 1931, inclusive). Because of this 
heavy drop in membership, at the last meeting our Constitution was 
amended to reduce the annual dues to one dollar, beginning with the 
fiscal year May 1, 1933 to 1934. Last year our list of honorary members 
was increased from four to eight. Since the last annual meeting and 
up to May 1, 1933, as a result of the reduction of dues and the publica¬ 
tion of the Nebraska Bird Revie-is; in connection with the active interest 
of a number of our members, forty-eight new members have been 
secured for the year 1933-34. During the same period fifteen old 
members, who had allowed their membership to lapse prior to May 1, 
1932, reinstated to active membership for the year 1933-34. Adding to 
this eight current memberships paid in advance for the fiscal year 1933- 
34, and we had on May 1, 1933, a total membership of seventy-nine, 
this not including any of the forty-odd current memberships now due 
that will certainly mostly be renewed for 1933-34. Decidedly, the action 
of our organization a year ago has proved to be very wise.* 

“On May 1, 1932, the N. O. U. had cash on hand of $272.87, to which 
was added during the fiscal year to May 1, 1933, $62.00 from thirty-one 
annual dues for 1932-33 and $71.00 from seventy-one annual dues for 
1933-34, $12.00 for subscriptions to the Re<view for the year 1933, $8.75 
from sale of publications, $42.50 from interest on investments and $48.60 
received as a subsidy from the Bruner Nature Club of Lincoln for the 
April number of the Review, making total receipts of $517.72. Of this 
amount, $29.60 was spent for postage, $6.89 for stationery and $7.50 for 
stenography in the office of the Secretary-Treasurer, $173.22 for printing 
and engraving for the January and April numbers of the Review and the 
mailing envelopes for the same, and $2.38 for guest banquet tickets and 
check tax, leaving a balance on hand, on May 1, 1933, of $298.13. 

“The January and April numbers of the Review have been well re¬ 
ceived. The publication was favorably reviewed in the April, 1933, number 
of the Auk, and your Secretary-Treasurer, as Editor of the Review, has 
received congratulatory letters from the editors of the Condor, the Wilson 
Bulletin and Iowa Bird Life, as well as from other ornithologists and bird 
lovers of the Middle West and several of our own N. O. U. members. I 
think we can say in all modesty that our new publication is a credit to 
our organization and one of which we can be proud.” 

Following the report of the Secretary-Treasurer, President Callaway 
appointed the following committees to report at the evening session: 
Auditing, Mr. A. M. Brooking (Chairman), Mrs. L. R. McKillip and Mrs. 
Charles Richardson; Nominating, Mrs. H. C. Johnston (Chairman), Mrs. 
A. H. Jones and Mr. L. O. Horsky; Resolutions, Miss Bertha Holly (Chair¬ 
man), Mrs. George 0. Smith and Mrs. George L. Day. 

Next in order of regular business was the proposal of names and 
election of new members. Forty-eight names were then proposed for 


* Since May 1, 1933, fourteen additional new members have been 
secured for 1933-34, bringing the total to sixty-two. These sixty-two 
new members are geographically distributed as follows: Omaha, twelve; 
Lincoln, twelve; Hastings, twelve; Superior, five; Fairbury, three; two 
each at Nelson and Stratton; and one each at Battle Creek, Wayne, 
Saint Edward, David City, Aurora, Beatrice, Seward, Bladen, Central 
City, Shelton, Cozad, Valentine, Alliance and Chadron. These, with the 
renewals of three additional old members and the paying of thirty-seven 
current memberships gives a present total membership for 1933-34 of 
133, more than a 100 per cent increase over that of 1932-33, and the 
largest enrollment that the N, O, U. has had for many years. The 
names and addresses of these members are given in the membership list 
on a following page.—Ed. 
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membership in the N. O. U., as follows: Miss Helen Nason and Messrs. 
Miles Greenleaf and William Marsh of Omaha; Mesdames R. C. Abbott, 
E. A. Burnett, Ellen Gere, Bertha Krohn and Ida L. Robbins, and Messrs. 
H. P. Doole, F. E. Helvey, O. J. Hitchcock, G. E. Hudson and H. C. Jones, 
of Lincoln; Mesdames Martha Cousley, Carrie Hansen, C. A. Heartwell, 
A. T. Hill, D. P. Jones, William Madgett, Jesse E. Marian, Vera Maunder, 
Hazel Merry and Dwight Thomas, Prof. W. J. Kent, and the Brooking 
Bird Club, of Hastings; Mesdames J. E. Aldrich, J. G. Hansen, Lucy 
Mitchell and Paul Schmeling, and Mr. F. I. Day, of Superior; Mrs. T. J. 
Andrews of Fairbury; Mesdames H. L. Fabrique and Ruth M. Mauck of 
Nelson; Mesdames Fannie B. Cross and Wade R. Martin, of Stratton; 
Dr. F. X. Rudloff of Battle Creek; Mr. J. Woodward Jones of Wayne; 
Mr. Dana Anderson of Saint Edward; Mrs. O. W. Ritchey of David 
City; Miss Edith Ogle of Aurora; Mrs. Willard D. Appleget of Beatrice; 
Mr. Harold Turner of Bladen; Dr. Fred D. Fonts of Central City; Mr. 
Harold Hauke of Shelton; Mrs. Harry B. Allen of Cozad; Mr. Ralph R. 
Brosius of Valentine; Mr. C. E. McCatferty of Alliance; and Mr. George 
Blinco of Chadron. On motion, all were accepted and declared members 
of the society.* 

New business being in order, the Secretary-Treasurer read a letter, 
dated May 3, from Mr. Chris Larson, Jr., Secretary of the Sioux City, 
Iowa, Chamber of Commerce, in which it was stated that the Chamber 
of Commerce and the Sioux City Bird Club were desirous of arranging 
a joint meeting of the Iowa Ornithologists’ Union and Nebraska Ornitho¬ 
logists’ Union for Sioux City in 1934, in the belief that this could be 
effected with equal satisfaction and benefit to both organizations. He 
also read a telegram, just received, from Mr. Walter Pierpoint, President 
of the Omaha Chamber of Commerce, as follows: “Omaha Chamber of 
Commerce sends greetings to Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union in con¬ 
vention at Fairbury, Nebraska, and we are looking forward with pleasure 
to your meeting in Omaha next year, where hearty cooperation is 
assured.” It was pointed out that at the 1932 meeting at Hastings “it 
was moved and seconded that the convention recommend to the Executive 
Committee that the 1933 meeting be held at Fairbury and the 1934 
meeting at Omaha” (L. 0. I. No. 66, p. 3), and that the motion passed 
unanimously. In view of this action of the preceding year, and the 
renewed invitation of the Omaha Nature Study Club, presented through 
Mr. L. O. Horsky, for the N. O. U. to meet at Omaha in 1934, together 
with the lack of any invitation from the Sioux City Bird Club directly, 
the convention again unanimously voted to recommend to the Executive 
Committee that the 1934 meeting be held at Omaha, and that the 
Committee be receptive to any invitation to join with the Iowa Ornithol¬ 
ogists’ Union in meeting at Sioux City or some other Missouri River 
point at some future date. 

The business meeting being concluded, the program was resumed at 
3:00 P. M. with a talk on “Some Early Personal Recollections Con¬ 
cerning Birds”, by Mr. A. M. Brooking of Hastings. This talk was 
exceedingly instructive. Mr. Brooking told of his observations on the 
bird life of Phelps County during his boyhood days. He mentioned that 
many thought the waterfowl migration the past spring was unusual, 
but that it was very small indeed as compared with the many millions 


* Subsequent to the annual meeting, the Executive Committee has 
elected fourteen additional new members as follows: Mesdames R. E. 
Cheeseborough, J. Franklyn Holly, Ruth Howard, David Northrop, 
Mervin Ross, Lou Sharpe, Effie Swanson and Susan Wilson, and Mr. 
Rudolf Timmler, of Omaha; Messrs. W. J. Himmel and M. J. Wing, of 
Lincoln; Mesdames Margaret Chambers and J. H. LeRoy, of Fairbury; 
and the Seward Public Library at Seward. 
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of ducks and geese that used to alight on the Platte River north of his 
boyhood home at Funk. He also commented interestingly on the former 
abundance of the Greater Prairie Chicken in Phelps County, and told 
how his father, who was considerable of a hunter in those days, laid a 
wager that he could shoot one hundred Greater Prairie Chickens in a 
single day, a wager that he lost because he was able to shoot only 
ninety-seven of the birds. At the conclusion of Mr. Brooking’s talk, at 
3:30 P. M. a recess of fifteen minutes was taken. This was used for 
moving about and visiting, and also for examining the bird feeders and 
boxes that were to accompany the following paper, by Mr. Dana Ander¬ 
son of Saint Edward, Nebraska, on “My Bird Sanctuary”. At 3:45 P. M. 
the program was resumed with Mr. Anderson’s paper. He told the 
details of the trees, shrubs, baths and attractive devices for birds that 
he has brought together in his bird sanctuary at Saint Edward, which 
covers a quarter of a block. He also told of similar efforts of Dr. U. S. 
Harris and Mr. J. W. Spirk at Neligh, and of Dr. David L. Fletcher at 
Orchard. 

At 4:25 P. M. was held a “Symposium on Bird Clubs in Nebraska,” 
in which brief histories of the Nature Study Department of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club, the Brooking Bird Club of Hastings, the Superior Bird 
Club and the Omaha Nature Study Club were given, respectively, by 
Mrs. H. F. Hole, Mrs. A. H. Jones, Mrs. H. C. Johnston and Mr. L. O. 
Horsky. Concerning the Nature Study Department of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club, Mrs. Hole said, in part: 

“The Nature Study Department of the Fairbury Women’s Club is 
really a continuation of the Art Department of that Club. For a number 
of years the Art Department studied the old masters and world famous 
pictures, and also visited art galleries and exhibits whenever opportunity 
offered. In 1916, when the Department had reached modern art and 
living artists, it decided to turn to the beautiful in Nature, and began the 
study of bird life. We were woefully ignorant of birds, but very en¬ 
thusiastic, and entered into the new study whole-heartedly. We each 
bought copies of Reed’s Bird Guide and Chapman’s Bird Life, along with 
the set of fifty-two Audubon Society Leaflets, and started our bird study 
along the same plans that we had used in studying art. 

“We soon discovered that a bird in the book was quite different from 
a bird in the bush, and felt the need of an experienced observer in 
helping us in our identifications. So in 1917 we invited Mrs. Addison E. 
Sheldon of Lincoln to come to Fairbury and give us her illustrated bird 
lecture in the evening and accompany us on a field trip the following 
day. We had a wonderful time, though our list for the day numbered 
only thirty-one species. Mrs. Sheldon identified for us the Eastern 
Yellow-billed Cuckoo, Yellow-breasted Chat, Red-eyed Eastern Towhee 
and White-crowned Sparrow, all species that were new to us. Since 
that year, our Club has always held an Annual Field Day in May, and 
each year has compiled a composite record, from the lists of the several 
Club members, of the species seen during the calendar year. This list 
is read at our December meeting. 

“In 1918, Mrs. C. W. McCaskill was with us for our Field Day, and 
we learned about the sparrows from her. She identified eight species of 
sparrows on that day, which gave us something to work on for quite a 
while. Mrs. McCaskill was with us in other years afterward, and always 
insisted that we learn the song of the bird whenever possible. This 
knowledge of the call notes and songs of the birds has not only been 
very helpful in identification, but has added much pleasure to our bird 
study. 
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“We have six program meetings during the year. We have also one 
day each spring that is devoted to the study of water and shore birds, 
and that ends with a picnic supper at the home of one of our country 
members. Our Club has also taken the Christmas Census each year. 
While we organized to study the birds for our own pleasure, we soon 
became interested in their conservation and protection. Nebraska State 
Bird Refuge No. 1 was posted in 1922 as the first bird sanctuary under 
the state law, on the land of R. D. Roode, four miles north of Fairbury. 
Mrs. Roode is a member of our Club. The Misses Susie and Agness 
Callaway have been very active in our bird work, and have carried on 
trapping and banding of birds at their country home for the past nine 
years, furnishing interesting and valuable data regarding the migratory 
habits of certain species, as well as the annual return of summer resi¬ 
dents. Mrs. C. B. Callaway, the other member of our Callaway trio, 
became interested in our Nature Study Department and in bird life, and 
did such excellent work that she was chosen to serve as State Chairman 
of Conservation for the Nebraska Federation of Women’s Clubs during 
1930-31. 

“One phase of our work that has been very much worth while has 
been with the children in the public schools. Whenever we had an 
illustrated lecture, the school children were invited as our guests. For 
a number of years the children of the schools in our east and west wards 
have been taken on bird walks in May. Talks have been given in the 
school-rooms, and, where the teachers were interested, bird clubs have 
been formed. In 1925, we had six Junior Audubon Societies. One year 
work was undertaken in the county schools. A simple outline for bird 
study was prepared, several county schools were visited and the children 
were taken on field trips. Bird house exhibits have been fostered and 
martin houses were donated and erected at two of our ward schools and 
in the City Park. Our Club has also furnished counsellors for the Nature 
Study work at the boys and girls camps at Camp Jefferson each year 
since the Camp was organized in 1922. 

“After several years of intensive bird study, we decided to broaden out 
a little and changed the name of our Bird Department to Nature Study 
Department. We took up the study of trees and shrubs, flowers and 
butterflies, but bird study has always held first place in our hearts. 
I think I may also say that the Fairbury vicinity has become bird-minded 
through our efforts, and our people are no longer surprised to see women 
wandering through the alleys or in back yards and peering up into the 
trees, but rather are interested to know if we have found a new bird. 
Our Club members are constantly being asked to identify birds. Many 
of our people have put out bird baths and feed the birds during stormy 
weather in the winter. For years we had a city marshal who cooperated 
with us in protecting the birds from destimction by boys using sling 
shots or air guns. 

“We entertained the N. O. U. first in 1923. This meeting stimulated 
our interest in water-birds and shore-birds, and brought our members 
into closer contact with the state organization. The Letter of Information 
has been a great help and encouragement to us, especially inspiring us 
to keep our migration records. Through all the years. Professor Swenk 
has been our constant adviser, and no matter how often we wrote or 
what our request, we always received prompt replies. It has been a 
marvel to me how he could identify birds from our faulty descriptions. 

“Our Club is perhaps unique in remaining all these years as a De¬ 
partment of the Women’s Club, but we feel it has been an advantage to 
do this, for we have been able to interest the Women’s Club as a whole 
in Nature study, and have gained members for our Department with 
whom we might not have come into contact had we not belonged to the 
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Club. Our average membei-ship during the seventeen years has been 
about twenty-five, and this year we have twenty-seven enrolled as 
members, eleven of whom are members who began bird study at the 
formation of the Club back in 1916. Seven of our members are also 
members of the N. O. U.” 

On the history of the Brooking Bird Club of Hastings, Mrs. A. H. 
Jones said, in part: “In the spring of 1920 a bird study class was 
organized under the sponsorship of the Y. W. C. A. of Hastings, with 
Mr. A. M. Brooking as the teacher. Although the course was a short 
one, much interest was aroused. Our first field trip was made on May 
22, 1920, to the lagoon near Inland, Clay County, under the leadership 
of Mr. Brooking. Here we made an interesting study of the Black- 
bellied Plover, Sanderling, Wilson Phalarope and other shore birds, and 
I saw and heard my first Bobolink. These classes at the Y. W. C. A. 
continued during the succeeding springs, with increasing membership, 
and the field trip held each spring became very popular. In fact, the 
interest became so keen that the desire grew to form a permanent club. 

“Accordingly, on September 10, 1923, an organization meeting was 
held at the Y. W. C. A. room. A Constitution was adopted in which it 
is written that ‘the name of this Club shall be the Brooking Bird Club 
of Hastings, Nebraska. The purpose of this Club shall be to promote 
interest in the study of ornithology and kindred subjects, and to interest 
the public in the protection of birds.’ Our first officers were Mrs. A. H. 
Staley, Mrs. A. H. Jones and Winifred Claxton, respectively, president, 
vice-president and secretary-treasurer. There were fourteen charter 
members. The first meetings were held at the homes of members, but 
as the membership increased it became necessary to find other meeting 
places. These included the Y. W. C. A, rooms, the Chamber of Com¬ 
merce rooms, the Hastings Municipal Museum, and at present the library 
room of the Junior High School. 

“Each year the Club has endeavored to carry out some outstanding 
project. These projects have included the establishing of a bird sanc¬ 
tuary at Park View Cemetery; later another at the old cemetery in 
Highland Park; two illustrated lectures by the naturalist Guy Caldwell 
and two by Prof. M. H. Swenk; and the purchase of eighty-seven colored 
lantern slides of birds for the use of the Club and in the public schools. 
A Christmas Census is taken each year, and an Annual Field Day is 
held each spring. One season some of our members acted as judges for 
a bird house contest sponsored by the Lions Club of Hastings, in which 
the boys of both the city and county schools exhibited bird houses made 
by them. After the contest, these bird houses and shelters were placed 
in Heartwell, Highland and Prospect Parks, the City Auditorium Park 
and Park View Cemetery. In the spring of 1929, a gift of ten wren 
houses was received by the Club from Mr. Henry Russell of Kenesaw, 
Adams County, and these were placed by our Club members in various 
parts of the city. Early this spring- our present president, Mr. Adison 
A. Adams, made a sixteen-room martin house and placed it in the High¬ 
land Park Bird Reserve. One year moving pictures were shown from 
films on wild life, loaned by the United States Department of Agri¬ 
culture. 

“In September, 1932, our Club was invited by the Hastings Garden 
Club to have an exhibit at the flower show. Scattered about among the 
lovely floral displays were mounted birds loaned by the Hastings Munici¬ 
pal Museum, while interesting displays of bird nests, bird houses, feed¬ 
ing stations and winter shelters were also provided. 
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“The Brooking BiTd Club owns and maintains a bird library that 
contains a number of the most useful bird books and a file of Bird-Lore 
and Nature Magazine. These books and magazines are kept circulating 
among our members, and stimulate much interest in bird study. 

“Different Club members have at various times given illustrated talks 
on birds, not only in the local schools, but also in the schools of sur¬ 
rounding towns, thereby promoting interest in bird life. The interest 
in birds among the school children has seemed especially keen this 
spring. Our colored slides have been loaned frequently for such pur¬ 
poses. It has been a practice of the Club to have a member assume 
the responsibility of reporting the Club activities or any other item of 
special interest about birds to the local press, as a result of which many 
inquiries about birds have come in, indicating a wide-spread and in¬ 
creasing interest in the subject. 

“The present membership of the Brooking Bird Club is thirty-three. 
There are nineteen memberships in the N. O. U. at Hastings, and three 
times—on May 9 and 10, 1919, May 13 and 14, 1927, and May 13 and 14, 
1932—Hastings bird lovers or the Brooking Bird Club have been host to 
the Nebraska Ornithologists’ Union. Much of the progress of the Club 
has been due to the unflagging interest in its activities of Mr. A. M. 
Brooking, and we are fortunate indeed to have such a friend and 
counsellor.” 

Mrs. H. C. Johnston next gave a brief history of the Superior Bird 
Club. She said, in part: “Interest in bird study began in Superior as 
far back as 1904, but it was not until 1922 that the Superior Bird Club 
was organized. Six members started this Club, which in a short time 
expanded to twenty-five members. The meetings were held monthly. 
Three years later, in 1925, the Superior Bird Club became a Department 
in the Superior Women’s Club, and on May 8 and 9 of that year the 
Department entertained the N. O. U. Interest in birds became supple¬ 
mented with interest in other forms of Nature, especially butterflies and 
moths, and later garden flowers. In 1927, the Department changed into 
a Garden Club, but interest in bird study continues, and Superior has 
nine N. 0. U. members.” 

Concluding the Symposium, Mr. L. O. Horsky gave the following brief 
historical review of the Omaha Nature Study Club: “As I recall it, the 
idea of a bird club in Omaha was inspired by the meeting of the Ne¬ 
braska Ornithologists’ Union that was held at Bellevue, Sarpy County, 
north of Omaha, on May 8 and 9, 1908. That was the very first N. O. U. 
meeting that I attended. Views were then expressed that a local organi¬ 
zation was desirable, through which the annual meetings of the N. O. U. 
could be supplemented by local meetings and field trips. 

“Within the next two years this idea came into fulfillment with the 
formation of the Omaha Audubon Society. Organized at a time when 
the Audubon movement was in its robust youth; when the beautiful 
primeval forest extending from Omaha to Bellevue was being ruthlessly 
despoiled by men who thoughtlessly tried to eke out a living in the 
clearings made in it; and when the well-versed botanist and landscape 
gardener to whom Omaha owes its well-planned park system was re¬ 
placed as a park commissioner by a building contractor who, being in the 
habit of directing men with saw and hammer, proposed to cut out the 
shrubbery which his predecessor had so painstakingly set out and cared 
for, the society, under the guiding spirit of its president. Dr. Solon R. 
Towne, and of its secretary. Miss Joy Higgins, rallied to its support the 
elite and influential people of Omaha, met the challenge thrust out to it, 
and performed a monumental service to Omaha and to nature and bird 
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conservation in combatting these destructive forces. It created the senti¬ 
ment in which the Fontenelle Forest Association was born, which Associ¬ 
ation now controls as a bird sanctuary 700 acres of the forest that was 
being despoiled, and it finally, after a hard fight, placed a check upon 
the newly elected park commissioner, though not until much damage was 
done. With the departure of Miss Higgins from the city, and the aging 
of Dr. Towne, the Omaha Audubon Society gradually drifted into a semi- 
dormant stage, although its members participated in the N. O. U. meet¬ 
ings at Omaha on May 7 and 8, 1915, May 6 and 7, 1916, May 10 and 11, 
1918, and May 13 and 14, 1921. This is where the N. 0. U. meeting in 
Omaha on May 14 and 15, 1926, found it. 

“Under the inspiration of this 1926 N. O. U. meeting, a number of us 
decided to organize the Omaha Nature Study Club, to endeavor to carry 
on the work so well begun by the Omaha Audubon Society, but with the 
intention of overcoming an unforeseen weakness that seemed to have 
developed in that organization locally, through no fault of its leaders, 
namely, that it had a tendency to decrease rather than to increase mem¬ 
bership in the N. 0. U., to which it owed its beginnings and so much 
besides. For this reason an affiliation with the N. O. U. was expressly 
stated in the Constitution of our Club. Two classes of membership were 
provided for, active and associate. Active membership annual dues were 
three dollars and included the two dollar membership in the N. O. U. 
Associate membership was one dollar. Only active members, those who 
were also N. 0. U. members, were eligible to be officers of the Club. 
With the reduction of the N. O. U. annual dues to one dollar, we have 
decided correspondingly to reduce our local dues to fifty cents, and to 
eliminate the associate membership, because of the tendency of the 
associate membership to grow at the expense of the active membership. 

“Ours has so far been mainly a true outdoor organization, with a 
number of field trips held each year. The indoor activity has been con¬ 
fined to the one annual meeting, and to the support of various speakers 
on outdoor subjects. Our field trips include each spring an Annual 
Field Day in Fontenelle Reserve, one at Elmwood Park (our ideal city 
park), a trip to nesting colonies of the Eastern Great Blue Heron and 
American Black-crowned Night Heron, one to Carter Lake each spring 
or fall, and to combined cultivated flower gardens and private bird 
sanctuaries, of which we now have several near Omaha, during the iris 
and peony blossom time. We have also been taking one or two arch¬ 
aeological and geological field trips each year with Dr. R. F. Gilder, our 
obliging honorary member. For this year we have one planned with 
him to the site of Major Long's Engineer Cantonment, mentioned in the 
last issue of the Review, in connection with the interesting analysis made 
by Prof. Swenk of the bird observations of the famous naturalist, 
Thomas Say, who spent the winter of 1819-20 at that place (our 
objective being to inaugurate a movement to have the site marked), and 
one to the flint formation near Nehawka, where the Indians and the 
people who preceded them evidently obtained much of their flint. 

“It is our intention to give more attention in the future to the in¬ 
exhaustible study of the nesting of our birds, in which study we invite 
the other bird clubs represented on this program to join us, so that we 
can have a cooperative study of this, the most important phase of bird 
life. We also expect to give increased attention to bird banding and 
to elementary entomology.” 

The concluding number on the program was a paper on the “Nebraska 
Wrens,” illustrated with skin specimens, by Prof. Myron H. Swenk. 
This speaker first pointed out that the best known wren throughout 
Nebraska is the Western House Wren (Troglodytes aedon parkmanii), 
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which is a very common to abundant summer resident and breeder in 
all of the wooded areas of the state, arriving about the middle of April, 
breeding during the summer, and departing in late September and 
October, rarely lingering into early November. The Eastern Winter 
Wren (Nannus hiemalis hiemalis), resembling the Western House Wren in 
its cross-barred back and flanks, but distinguishable from that species 
by its shorter tail, darker coloration and much more heavily barred under 
parts, which breeds in Canada, the northern parts of New England, 
Michigan, Wisconsin and Minnesota and the Alleghany Mountains, occurs 
uncommonly or rather rarely in Nebraska during the fall, winter and 
early spring months only. Its earliest dates at Lincoln are October 10, 
1915 (R. W. Dawson), 17, 1908 (J. T. Zimmer), 20, 1918, and 29, 1916 
(R. W. Dawson), and its latest date is April 3, 1926 (Leighton Williams). 
Records are at hand only from various points in southeastern Nebraska, 
west to Hastings (January 25, 1928, Miss Margaret Diemer; March 21, 
1926, Mrs. A. H. Jones) and north to Blair and West Point (L. Bruner), 
and Neligh (M. Cary), though the species may occur farther west also. 

The Nebraska marsh wrens are three—the Alberta Long-billed Marsh 
Wren (Telmatodytes palustris laingi), the Prairie Long-billed Marsh Wren 
(T. p. dissacptus) and the Short-billed Marsh Wren (Cistothorus stellaris) — 
all to be distinguished from the other wrens by their longitudinally 
streaked backs and feebly barred flanks. The Alberta Long-billed Marsh 
Wren is only a migrant in Nebraska, passing through northward very 
commonly in late April and early May (April 29 to May 6), and south 
again in September, October and early November (September 8 to No¬ 
vember 2); but the Prairie Long-billed Marsh Wren is a common summer 
resident in the lake regions of Cherry and Garden counties and also in 
cut-offs along the Missouri River and other suitable marshy areas over 
the state, arriving chiefly in late April (April 20 to 24), nesting in June 
and early July, and departing chiefly in September (September 12 to 
28). The smaller, streaky-crowned Short-billed Marsh Wren, on the 
other hand, is quite uncommon, even as a migrant, and is rare as a 
breeder, and becoming more so year by year. Its migration periods in 
eastern Nebraska are the first half of May and early October, there 
being no records of the species for central or western Nebraska. The 
Common Rock Wren (Salpinctes obsoletus ohsoletus) is a large, grayish, 
spotted-backed, fan-tailed, western species, that breeds commonly duinng 
June about the rim-rock of the buttes and canyon walls of western 
Nebraska, east along the Niobrara River to Cherry County, and oc¬ 
casionally is found as a migrant in central and eastern Nebraska during 
late April or early to middle May or in late September. There is as yet 
no valid Nebraska record for the Canon Wren. 

Concerning the two other Nebraska wrens, the Eastern Carolina Wren 
(Thryothorus ludovicianus ludo‘vicianiis) and the Bewick Wren (Thryomanes 
hewickii subsp.). Professor Swenk spoke at greater length. These two 
species are large wrens, with a conspicuous white line over the eye and 
the upper parts (except the tail) brown or brownish, not cross-bari-ed, 
barred or streaked, that are uncommon or rare in Nebraska and that 
seem to have been more or less confused by Nebraska ornithologists. He 
indicated that the Eastern Carolina Wren is most common in the heavier 
wooded areas along the Missouri River, and becomes uncommon to rare 
farther west. In eastern Richardson County, about Rulo, it is resident 
and fairly common, being especially conspicuous during the early winter 
(December 27, 1911, three specimens taken, J. T. Zimmer). As far north 
as Omaha along the Missouri it is still fairly common (January 1, 1929, 
Miss Mary Ellsworth; February 28, 1931, L. 0. Horsky; April 24, 1930, 
C. A. Mitchell; May 11, 1918, N. O. U. Field Party; June, 1925, C. A. 
Mitchell; etc.). It follows the Platte River west at least to South Bend, 
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Cass County, where Professor Swenk saw it on May 8, 1909, and it was 
again noted there by the N. O. U. Field Party on May 15, 1920. Around 
Lincoln it is quite uncommon, yet over the years there have been several 
records (January 1, 1925, one taken along Salt Creek south of Lincoln 
by Leighton Williams; January 23, 1932, one taken in same locality by 
G. E. Hudson; February 6 and 13, 1926, one seen along Salt Creek near 
Havelock, by R. H. Wolcott, L, Williams, L. Worley, etc.; February 20, 
1902, one taken in the woods near Roca, J. S. Hunter; March 23, 1930, 
one seen at Lincoln by Miss Louisa Wilson; April 12, 1909, near Lincoln 
by J. T. Zimmer; August 14 and 19, September 23 and October 5, 1927, 
one repeatedly seen in the city of Lincoln, Mrs. George 0. Smith; and 
October 8, 1911, seen near Lincoln, R. W. Dawson). At Fairbury it was 
seen on January 10 and April 21 to 26, 1926, by the Misses Callaway. 
The westermost definite record for the species is Inland, Clay County, 
where a specimen (No. 2894, Hastings Municipal Museum) was taken on 
May 6, 1923, by A. M. Brooking. 

That portion of the paper dealing with the Bewick Wren, being of 
especial interest at this time, is quoted in full as follows: “The status of 
the Bewick Wren (Thryomanes bewickii) in Nebraska, especially as relates 
to the various subspecies that are of known or probable occurrence in 
this state, is very unsatisfactory. This is chiefly because, until recently 
at least, the species has been so rare with us that the specimens neces¬ 
sary to clarify the situation are not available. Certainly two, and 
possibly three, forms occur in the state. The Eastern Bewick Wren 
(T. h. bewickii), of the southeastern United States, is recorded as breed¬ 
ing from central Pennsylvania, southern Ohio, northern Indiana, southern 
Michigan, northern Illinois, eastern Iowa, southeastern Minnesota, 'south¬ 
eastern Nebraska’, and eastern Kansas south to the highlands of South 
Carolina, the central parts of Georgia and Alabama, northern Mississippi 
and central Arkansas, and wintering from near the northern limits of its 
breeding range south to central Florida and the Gulf Coast region, west 
to central Texas. The occurrences of this bird in New Jersey, New 
England, New York and Ontario are regarded as casual or accidental. 
West of the range of typical T. b. bewickii, breeding from middle and 
southwestern Kansas through Oklahoma and Texas (except the extreme 
western part) to northeastern Mexico, ranges the Texas Bewick Wren 
(T. b. cryptus), which is larger and especially longer-tailed, with the tail 
usually longer than the wing (male, wing 55-60, averaging 57, tail, 
54-60, averaging 58, mm.; female, wing, 51-55, averaging 53, tail, 50-57, 
averaging 54, mm.) than the Eastern Bewick Wren (male, wing, 51-57, 
averaging 54, tail, 48-56, averaging 52, mm.; female, wing, 51-53, 
averaging 52, tail, 48-53, averaging 51, mm.), and is also grayer above 
(light rather than very dark reddish brown) and whiter beneath, with 
the blackish bars on the under tail-coverts much narrower than in the 
Eastern subspecies. Still farther west, from Colorado (rarely) and 
southern Utah and Nevada to extreme western Texas, New Mexico, 
Arizona, north-central Mexico and southeastern California, ranges the 
Baird Bewick Wren (T, b. eremophilus), which resembles the Texas 
Bewick Wren but has the wings and tail (slightly) still longer (male, 
wing, 55-61, averaging 57, tail, 55-64, averaging 58, mm.; female, wing, 
51-57, averaging 55, tail, 51-59, averaging 55, mm.), the bill longer (over 
rather than under 14 mm.) and is still grayer above (grayish brown 
rather than light reddish brown) and whiter beneath, the upper tail 
coverts and middle tail feathers clearer gray, the sides more faintly 
tinged with brownish gray, and the under tail-coverts whiter and still 
more narrowly barred with black. (C/., Ridgway, Birds of Norik and 
Middle America, iii', pp. 552-559, 1904, and A. 0. U. Check-List, fourth 
edition, p. 244, 1931). Thus, we have the Eastern Bewick Wren to the 
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southeast, the Texas Bewick Wren to the south, and the Baird Bewick 
Wren to the west, of Nebraska. 

“The first and for forty years the only Nebraska record of the Bewick 
Wren is that of Samuel Aughey, who found a nesting pair in Otoe 
County near the Missouri River on June 12, 1875, and watched the 
parents feeding their young (Notes on the Nature of the Food of the Birds 
of Nebraska in: First Report of the United States Entomological Commission, 
Appendix ii, p. 18, 1878). One might suspect some confusion with the 
Eastern Carolina Wren except that Aughey mentions identifying that 
species also, on the same day, in Richardson County. W. Edgar Taylor 
in 1887 (Catalogue of Nebraska Birds in: Annual Report of the State Board 
of Agriculture for 1887, p. 118) wrote of this record: ‘Aughey speaks of 
finding a nest of T. Be-wickH, which were probably T. Bevjickn Bairdi’, the 
latter being the name then used in the A. 0. U. Check-List, first edition, 
p. 328, for (in part) what are now segregated as the subspecies cryptus 
and eremophilus. In other words, Taylor thought Aughey’s record should 
properly be referred to the western rather than the eastern type of the 
species. However, the following year W. W. Cooke (Bulletin 2 , Division of 
Ornithology and Mammalogy, U. S. Department of Agriculture, p. 719) obvi¬ 
ously referred Aughey’s record to the eastern form,‘Thryothorus bewickii’, 
when he recorded the bird as rare in Nebraska. H. C. Oberholser in 
1898, in his revision of the wrens of the genus Thryomanes (Proc. U. S. 
Nat. Mus. xxi, No. 1153, p. 423), also refers the record of the bird from 
‘southeastern Nebraska’ to T. bevtickii bevcickii, the eastern form, in 
which he was followed by Ridgway in 1904 (loc. cit., p. 554) and in both 
subsequent editions of the A. 0. V. Check-List (third edition, p. 338, 1910; 
fourth edition, p. 244, 1931). Obviously, all published references to the 
breeding of the Bewick Wren in ‘southeastern Nebraska’ depend back 
upon Aughey’s lone sight record of 1875. 

“The first actual collecting of a Bewick Wren in Nebraska was a male 
bird taken on April 21, 1915, near Oshkosh, Garden County, western 
Nebraska, by Mr. Cyrus A. Black, of Kearney. This specimen, on ex¬ 
amination by me, appeared to be very pale in coloration, so was for¬ 
warded to the Bureau of Biological Survey of the U. S. Department of 
Agriculture for exact identification. Dr. H. C. Oberholser pronounced 
it as T. benvickii eremophilus, the form first separated and named by him 
in 1898 (loc. cit., pp. 427-429) and called the Desert Wren by Ridgway in 
1904 (loc. cit., p. 537) and the Baird’s Wren in the last (1931) A. O. U. 
Check-List (p. 244). In the third edition of the Check-List (1910) the 
subspecies eremophilus was not recognized as distinct from T. b. bairdi, 
which name is now restricted to a subspecies found in southern Mexico 
(A. O. U. Check-List, fourth edition, p. 390). I placed this specimen on 
record under the name Desert Bewick Wren in 1918 (IVilson Bulletin, xxx, 
p. 117). 

“On October 15, 1916, Mr. R. W. Dawson identified a bird seen at Lin¬ 
coln as a Bewick Wren. About 1918, Mrs. L. R. McKillip reported 
having seen, during April, in a hackberry tree near her house at Seward, 
Seward County, a wren that was decidedly not the Western House Wren. 
She noted particularly the conspicuous white line over the eye and the 
white markings on the tail. It was seen only on the one occasion. On 
April 8, 1921, Miss Louisa Wilson saw a similar bird at Lincoln, Lan¬ 
caster County. It remained about for a week or ten days, or possibly 
two weeks, then disappeared. With little doubt all three of these records 
refer to the Bewick Wren, but the subspecies concerned cannot now be 
known. 

“In the spring of 1925, a wren appeared near Superior, Nuckolls 
County, nearly on the Kansas line in central Nebraska, that was at first 
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identified as an Eastern Carolina Wren. It was reported to be acting as 
if preparing to nest in or about a pump house near the Republican 
River just south of town. When the Twenty-sixth Meeting of the N. O. 
U. was held there, in May, 1925, this bird was seen by different members 
of the N. 0. U., including myself, on May 8. I am now fairly sure it 
was a Bewick Wren, but of course cannot say what subspecies, though 
on purely geographical grounds cyptus seems to be rather the most likely 
form. It disappeared from the locality soon afterward. No mention is 
made of this observation in L. O. I. No. 6, p. 3, because it was not listed 
on the Twenty-third Annual Field Day, nor in L. 0. I. No. 7, because it 
was not regarded as a migrant. Three years later, on June 10, 1928, 
Mrs. Charles Groves of Superior found a nest of an Eastern Carolina 
Wren in a shed south of the dam on the Republican near that place. 
The nest was placed on a ledge under a projection over a north door on 
the shed. It was made of grasses, covered over, with an opening on the 
side, in true Eastern Carolina Wren fashion. Both parents were seen 
and there was a young bird in the nest. The following day, when Mrs. 
H. C. Johnston visited the shed, only the male bird was seen (L. O. I. No. 
32, pp. 9-10). Birds reported seen at Minden, Kearney County, May 18, 
1926, by Dr. H. Hapeman (L. O. I. No. 17, p. 6) and at Hastings, Adams 
County, April 20, 1928, by Mrs. A. H. Jones (L. 0. /. No. 31, p 4), both 
identified at the time as Eastern Carolina Wrens, may possibly have 
been misidentified Bewick Wrens. On the other hand, the bird seen June 
2, 1926, at Camp Gifford near Omaha, and described by Dr. C. A. Mitchell 
in L. O. /. No. 17, p. 7, which he doubtfully identified as a Bewick Wren, 
was very probably the Eastern Carolina Wren. 

“Within the last few years there is accumulating evidence that the 
Bewick Wren has been strongly attempting to extend its range north¬ 
ward into southern Nebraska. In L. O. I. Nos. 56, 57, 58 and 59 it is re¬ 
corded that on December 30, 1930, a Bewick Wren was noted at Nash’s 
Grove near Hastings, Adams County, by Mrs. A. H. Staley, and that 
what was apparently the same bird was again noted by other members 
of the Brooking Bird Club on January 1, 7 and 10, 1931. Later, on 
March 22, 1931, it was noted six different times in the same locality by 
Miss Margaret Diemer. Then on April 16, 1931, Mrs. Staley discovered 
a pair of these wrens acting as if preparing to build a nest in the wren 
box in her yard. She called Miss Diemer, and both observed the birds 
for some time, definitely identifying them as the same species that had 
previously been seen at Nash’s Corner. After some days of activity at 
apparent nest-building, before the end of the month the birds had de¬ 
serted the premises, and were not seen again that year. 

“In the April number of the Review (p. 50), mention is made of a wren 
noted by Mrs. H. C. Johnston and Mrs. John Aldrich of Superior in the 
yard of the latter on March 30, 1933, that was identified as the Eastern 
Carolina Wren but that in the grayness of the tail and the paleness of 
the underparts was very suggestive of the coloration of the Bewick 
Wren. Under date of April 28, Mrs, Johnston further reported that the 
bird had then deserted the Superior locality. She heard it singing one 
morning after March 30, and Mrs. Aldrich heard it singing in the ceme¬ 
tery, after which it was neither heard nor seen again. Further con¬ 
sideration of the coloration of this bird, after having seen specimens of 
both species, and of its song, makes Mrs. Johnston now practically cer¬ 
tain that it was a Bewick Wren and not the Eastern Carolina Wren. 

“Then, on April 6, 1933, a wren appeared about a home in Hastings 
and drew the attention of Mrs. Adison A. Adams to itself by its singing 
and its active interest in the wren boxes. Only the one bird was seen, 
probably a male. On April 17, this bird was seen and heard, and defi- 
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nitely identified as a Bewick Wren (probably the typical subspecies), by 
Mr. A. M. Brooking and myself, and was seen by several members of the 
Brooking Bird Club on that date, as well as previously and later. 

“Finally, under date of May 7, 1933, Mr. Wilson Tout of North Platte 
reports that about March 25 a wren appeared in the block in which he 
lives, which he at first casually identified as an Eastern Carolina Wren, 
but which it later appeared was a Bewick Wren. Of it Mr. Tout writes: 
Tt sang frequently and its call was clear and loud. It investigated 
every part of every building, including' the school-house across the 
street. We never saw but one at a time.’ 

“Although the Eastern Carolina Wren and the forms of the Bewick 
Wren have about the same length of wing (54-64 mm. in the former and 
51-61 mm. in the latter, in the male, and 55-59 mm. in the former and 
51-57 mm. in the latter, in the female), the former is distinctly the 
larger and stockier bird. The Eastern Carolina Wren is also distinctly 
relatively shorter-tailed, that member being usually decidedly shorter 
than the wing (male, 45-55 mm., female, 45-50 mm.), while in the Bewick 
Wren the tail is relatively longer (male, 48-64 mm., female, 48-59 mm.), 
and not shorter but usually somewhat longer than the wing. However, 
the best field characters for the two species lie in the coloration. The 
Eastern Carolina Wren is of a uniform reddish or rusty brown color 
above, with the closed wings appearing rather distinctly cross-barred 
with dusky, while below it is grayish, strongly tinted everywhere with 
tawny to rusty brown, this showing especially strongly on the chest 
and flanks. The Bewick Wren, on the other hand, is of a grayish brown 
color above, the exact hue varying from dark to light grayish brown in 
the three subspecies, the closed wings appear less distinctly cross-barred 
with dusky, and the under parts, including the chest, are ashy white 
with at most only a brownish wash on the sides and flanks. In the East¬ 
ern Carolina Wren the tail is reddish brown like the back, and all of the 
feathers are distinctly but rather weakly cross-barred with blackish, and 
the outer feathers have only a few small and inconspicuous white spots 
on the outer web. The Bewick Wren, on the other hand, has only the 
middle pair of tail feathers grayish brown like the back, and these are 
usually distinctly and strongly cross-barred with blackish, while the 
other tail feathers are plain dusky with large, grayish white marks on 
the outer web and tips. 

“From this evidence it seems clear that the Bewick Wren has been 
appearing in central Nebraska with increasing frequency during recent 
years. While in many cases only a single singing bird is seen, probably 
a male in each case, in . the April, 1931, Hastings record apparently a 
pair of the birds was involved. It is sincerely to be hoped that the 
Bewick Wren will come to us in increasing numbers and establish itself 
in south-central Nebraska as a common summer resident. Possibly a 
little discouraging of the antagonistic Western House Wren might en¬ 
courage such an ingress of the less pugnacious and sweeter-voiced 
species.” 

At the conclusion of Prof. Swenk’s paper the meeting adjourned until 
the time for the annual banquet. At 6:30 P. M. the members of the 
N. O. U. and of the Nature Department of the Fairbury Women’s Club, 
and their guests, assembled in the dining room of the Methodist Epis¬ 
copal Church for the banquet. About one hundred persons were present. 
At each plate was a small artificial tree with a tiny cut-out bird in it, 
and the covers of the menu cards also bore the colored picture of a bird. 
The menu itself was written in different languages, to the puzzled 
amusement of many. At the close of the well-prepared and much- 
enjoyed dinner, the Mayor of Fairbury, Mr. Frank Park, welcomed the 
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N. O. U. members on behalf of the City, following which Mr. Clarence 
Galbraith, President of the Fairbury Chamber of Commerce, and Mrs. 
C. M. Bogardus, President of the Nature Department of the Fairbury 
Women’s Club, also extended brief welcoming addresses. Appropriate 
response on behalf of the N. O. U. was made by our Vice-President, Mrs. 
Glen Chapman of Aurora. The principal after-dinner address was by 
Mr. C. C. Howell, former Mayor of Fairbury, on “Sanctuaries of Wild 
Life in Jetferson County”, in which he compared the bird life of Jeffer¬ 
son County as he knew it as boy and young man years ago and at the 
present time. This talk was interspersed with many humorous observa¬ 
tions and was much enjoyed. 

At the conclusion of Mr. Howell’s address, the Auditing Committee 
reported through its chairman, Mr. A. M. Brooking, that the financial 
report of the Secretary-Treasurer had been examined and found to be 
correct. On motion the report of the Auditing Committee was approved 
and adopted. The Nominating Committee then reported through its 
chairman, Mrs. H. C. Johnston, proposing the following officers for 
1933-34: President—Mrs. L. H. McKillip, Seward; Vice-President—Miss 
Mary Ellsworth, Omaha; Secretary-Treasurer—Prof. M. H. Swenk, Lin¬ 
coln. On a motion unanimously passed, this report was approved, and 
the Secretary was authorized to cast the ballot of the society for the 
persons nominated by its committee. The Resolutions Committee, re¬ 
porting through Mrs. George O. Smith, submitted the following: 

“On behalf of the members of the N. O. U., the Resolutions Committee 
wishes to express thanks and appreciation to the Methodist Episcopal 
Church of Fairbury for the use of the church building for its Thirty- 
fourth Annual Meeting, and for the appropriate decorations and ex¬ 
cellent dinner that have been prepared by the women of the church. We 
also wish to thank the authorities for the use of the Saint Michael’s 
School dining room for our noon luncheon, and the members of the 
Nature Study Department of the Fairbury Women’s Club for the hospi¬ 
tality and many courtesies extended to us during this meeting. Finally, 
we wish to thank Mr. Frank Park, Mayor of Fairbury, Mr. Clarence 
Galbraith, President of the Fairbury Chamber of Commerce, Mrs. C. M. 
Bogardus, President of the Nature Department of the Fairbury Women’s 
Club, and Mr. C. C. Howell, former Mayor of Fairbury, for addressing 
us this evening and welcoming us to Fairbury. (Signed) Bertha Holly, 
Mrs. G. L. Day, Cora F. Smith.” On motion the report of the Resolu¬ 
tions Committee was received and adopted. 

At 8:30 P. M. those at the dinner joined an audience that had assem¬ 
bled in the auditorium of the church to hear an illustrated lecture on 
“Birds’ Nests” by Prof. M. H. Swenk, of Lincoln. At the conclusion of 
this lecture final adjournment came, at 10:00 P. M. 

Thirty-four members of the N. O. U. were present at this meeting, as 
follows: Mesdames Adison Adams, T. J. Andrews, A. M. Brooking, 
Agness Callaway, Susie Callaway, Margaret Chambers, Glen Chapman, 
George L. Day, Marian Day, Mary Ellsworth, J. D. Fuller, L. M. Gates, 
C. K. Hart, H. F. Hole, Bertha Holly. H. C. Johnston, A. H. Jones, A. M. 
Jones, Bertha Krohn, J. H. LeRoy, L. H. McKillip, Charles Richardson, 
G. O. Smith, Effie Swanson, M. H. Swenk and M. Caryle Sylla, and 
Messrs. Dana Anderson, A. M. Brooking, Fred 1. Day, L. M. Gates, 
C. K. Hart, L. O. Horsky, G. O. Smith and M. H. Swenk. Fourteen 
Fairbury women also attended the meetings, these being the Mesdames 
J. A. Axtell, C. M. Bogardus, D. Z. Buckles, B. W. Creekmur, Sadie Cox 
Hughes, Bertha Hungerford, Ruth Jones, Edith McClure, Ella F. McCoy, 
Eleanor Oliver, Carl Osborne, Addie Sandman, C. A. Scott and Frank 
Williams. Several guests of members from Omaha, Lincoln and Hast¬ 
ings were also present. 


Myron H. Swenk, Secretary-Treasurer, N. 0. U. 
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REPORT ON THE THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL FIELD DAY OF 
NEBRASKA ORNITHOLOGISTS’ UNION 

On Saturday, May 13, the Thirty-first Annual Field Day of the N. 
O. U. was held. The day was clear, quite cool in the early morning but 
soon turning fairly warm. The field party numbered about seventy-five 
persons. Tne start was made at 6:30 A. M. from the Methodist Church. 
The larger party, consisting of about fifty persons, first visited Crystal 
Springs, southwest of Fairbury, to find water and shore birds, after 
which the woodlands along the Little Blue River from the Charles 
Richardson farm to the Callaway homestead were traversed. From the 
Callaway homestead the automobiles proceeded to the sand pits near by 
and thence to town. The smaller party, consisting of about twenty-five 
persons, spent the morning along Rose Creek, south of Fairbury. All 
gathered at 12:30 P. M. at the St. Michael’s school at 8th and E Streets 
lor luncheon, and a checking over of the morning’s lists. About 100 
persons attended the luncheon. Following the luncheon a single smaller 
party of about twenty visited Rose Creek until 3:30 P. M., while a group 
of three kept in the held until about 6:00 P. M. 

The composite list for the day totaled 112 birds, as follows: Eastern 
Great Blue Heron, Eastern Green Heron, American Bittern, Blue-winged 
Teal, Shoveller, Canvas-back, Cooper Hawk, Eastern Red-tailed Hawk, 
Marsh Hawk, Eastern Sparrow Hawk, Eastern Bob-white, Northern 
American Coot, Northern Killdeer, Upland Plover, Spotted Sandpiper, 
Eastern Solitary Sandpiper, Western Willet, Lesser Yellow-legs, Baird 
Sandpiper, Least Sandpiper, Stilt Sandpiper, Semipalmated Sandpiper, 
Wilson Phalarope, Franklin Gull, Forster Tern, American Black Tern, 
Western Mourning Dove, Eastern Screech Owl, Eastern (?) Nighthawk, 
Chimney Swift, Ruby-throated Hummingbird, Eastern Belted King¬ 
fisher, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Red-bellied Woodpecker, Red¬ 
headed Woodpecker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern Downy 
Woodpecker, Eastern Kingbird, Arkansas Kingbird, Northern Crested 
Flycatcher, Eastern Phoebe, Acadian Flycatcher, Least Flycatcher, 
Eastern Wood Peewee, Saskatchewan Horned Lark, Tree Swallow, Com¬ 
mon Bank Swallow, Rough-winged Swallow, Barn Swallow, Northern 
Purple Martin, Northern Blue Jay, Eastern Crow, Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, Tufted Titmouse, Eastern White-breasted Nuthatch, 
Red-breasted Nuthatch, Western House Wren, Eastern (?) Mockingbird, 
Catbird, Brown Thrasher, Eastern Robin, Wood Thrush, Olive-backed 
Wilson Thrush, Eastern Common Bluebird, Eastern Blue-gray Gnat- 
catcher, Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglet, Migrant Loggerhead Shrike, 
Northern Bell Vireo, Yellow-throated Vireo, Red-eyed Vireo, Eastern 
Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler, Eastern 
Orange-crowned Warbler, Eastern Yellow Warbler, Magnolia Warbler, 
Eastern Myrtle Warbler, Black-poll Warbler, Ovenbird, Grinnell Common 
Water-thrush, Northern Maryland Yellow-throat, Yellow-breasted Chat, 
American Redstart, Eastern Common Meadowlark, Western Meadowlark, 
Yellow-headed Blackbird, Eastern Red-winged Blackbird, Orchard Oriole, 
Baltimore Oriole, Bronzed Grackle, Eastern Cowbird, Scarlet Tanager, 
Eastern Cardinal, Rose-breasted Grosbeak, Western Blue Grosbeak, 
Indigo Bunting, Dickcissel, Eastern American Goldfinch, Red-eyed East¬ 
ern Towhee, Arctic Spotted Towhee, Eastern (?) Savannah Sparrow, 
Western Grasshopper Sparrow, Eastern Lark Sparrow, Eastern Chip¬ 
ping Sparrow, Clay-colored Sparrow, Western Field Sparrow, Harris 
Sparrow, White-crowned Sparrow, Gambel Sparrow, White-throated 
Sparrow, Common Lincoln Sparrow and Eastern (?) Song Sparrow. 

A discovery of special interest was the finding of a nest of the Eastern 
Blue-gray Gnatcatcher along the Little Blue River on the Richardson 
farm. 
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THE PRESENT STATUS OF THE WHOOPING CRANE 

By MYRON H. SWENK* 

Writing of the Whooping Crane (Grus americana), Elliott Coues (1874) 
referred to it as having “the most imposing appearance of any bird in 
this country”; and to that high authority there might easily be added 
the testimony of several other ornithologists, also fully competent to 
judge, who have expressed substantially the same opinion. For this 
reason, if for no other, it seems a national ornithological misfortune 
that this striking bird has disappeared from so much of its original 
range, or has become so rare in those sections where it still persists that 
only a few of the more, favorably situated bird students of the present 
generation have ever been privileged to see a living specimen of it. 
But most have had the opportunity of seeing mounted specimens of the 
species, and of noting its magnificent proportions — standing nearly five 
feet tall and with a wing spread of over seven feet — and its handsome 
coloring when adult — snowy white, relieved by the black primaries and 
legs, the bare and roughened reddish skin of the crown and cheeks 
and the yellowish bill and eyes. Viewing such specimens, it is not 
difficult to picture in the imagination the wild, living birds, stalking 
with stately tread oyer the open fields as they feed, or flying, either 
in a long, irregular single file, with slow heavy flappings of the great 
wings and long necks and legs outstretched, or else circling around and 
around in great curves overhead, in either case making a most beauti¬ 
ful display of their white and black colors. 

The breeding range of the Whooping Crane originally involved a 
vast area in the interior of North America, probably extending from 
west-central and southern Mackenzie south over eastern Alberta, all 
of Saskatchewan and most or all of Manitoba, to northern Montana, 
southern North Dakota, western and southern Minnesota and northern 
Iowa, and less commonly southeastwardly at least to central Illinois, 
if not farther. The Statement, however, in the last (fourth; 1931) 
edition of the A. O. U. Check-List (p. 93) that the species formerly bred 
“south to Nebraska” seems without a definite valid basis. The winter 
was spent on the South Atlantic and Gulf coasts of the United States 
and in northeastern and central Mexico. Twice annually during mi¬ 
grations—northward in March and April and southward in October 
and November—the crane hosts passed over the intervening area, 
occasionally extending their migration flights eastward to Ontario 
and New York, and probably rarely even to New England, and regularly 
to the Atlantic Coast from New Jersey southward. Westwardly the 


*This paper is a revision, so as to include the years 1931, 1932 and 
1933, of a paper read by the author at the Wednesday morning session 
of the Forty-ninth Stated Meeting of the American Ornithologists’ 
Union, held in the Museum of Zoology of the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor, on October 20, 1931. Being based largely upon Ne¬ 
braska data, it is herewith published in the Nebraska Bird Revievj. —Ed. 

— Ill — 
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migration also extended, in small proportions, to the Rocky Mountains 
in Wyoming, Colorado and New Mexico. But the route of the bulk of 
these cranes was the aerial bird highway up and down the great interior 
Missouri-Mississippi River system. In the early part of the nineteenth 
century these cranes traversed this path in numerous flocks of large 
size. 

The earliest Nebraska reference to the Whooping Crane is that of 
Thomas Say, who noted that it arrived at Engineer Cantonment ( = Fort 
Calhoun, Washington County) on March 19, 1820, and refers to heavy 
migrations of cranes up the Missouri River at that time in his state¬ 
ment under date of March 20, 1820, that “great flights of geese, swans, 
ducks, brant and cranes have been passing up the river.” That he does 
not refer to the Sandhill Crane in this statement is shown by his record 
of the arrival of that species on April 13, 1820. Samuel Aughey referred 
to the Whooping Crane as only “occasional” in Nebraska, but subsequent 
observers have indicated a greater abundance for it in the state. L. 
Bruner reports records from Omaha, Douglas County (Bruner; L. 
Skow); Craig, Burt County (Bruner); West Point, Cuming County 
(Bruner); Wolf Creek (D. H. Talbot); Holt County (Bruner); Cherry 
County (J. M. Bates); Grand Island, Hall County (F, J. Brezee); and 
Gage County (F. A, Colby) during the 1880’s and early 1890’s. I. S. 
Trostler’s records show that it was still “a common migrant” up the 
Missouri River each spring during March (19 to 23) from 1881 to 1896. 
M. Cary {Proc. N. 0. U., i, p. 22) considered it still a “rather common 
migrant” in the spring (March 20 to April 1) and fall (October 15 to 30) 
at Neligh, Antelope County, from 1898 to 1900. By the end of the 
century it was “rare” at Lincoln, according to J. S. Hunter {Proc. N. 0. 
U., i, p. 20), and no doubt by that time it was becoming quite infrequent 
in all of the eastern counties of the state; yet the writer recalls Prof. 
Bruner pointing out to him a flock of these great white and black birds 
flying to the northwest high over the University of Nebraska campus at 
Lincoln, about the spring of 1903. A mounted specimen now belonging 
to Mr. C. A. Black of Kearney, was shot near that place in 1904 by a 
Mr. Barger of Kearney, while another in the Brooking collection at 
Hastings was shot near Harvard, Clay County, on March 12, 1908, by 
Mr. George Schupan of Hastings. One of two birds shot at Atkinson, 
Holt County, on April 22, 1909, was sent to Lincoln for mounting, the 
other one going to Curtis to be mounted by Rees Heaton. Probably the 
most rapid decrease of the species took place in Nebraska during the 
twenty years from 1890 to 1910. 

The history of the Whooping Crane in North America as a whole has 
been in essence a steady reduction in its numbers and a constant retreat 
by it before the advance of civilization, ever farther to the west and to 
the north. By the arrival of the nineteenth century it had ceased visiting 
New England and the Atlantic Coast region. The end of that century 
saw its virtual disappearance from the entire region east of the Missis¬ 
sippi River, with an accompanying reduction in its numbers west of that 
river to such a mere remnant of its once considerable population that the 
early extermination of the species was soon being predicted by informed 
ornithologists. 

For examples, E. H. Forbush in 1912 flatly stated that “the Whooping 
Crane is doomed to extinction.” W. T. Hornaday in 1913 predicted that 
this “will almost certainly be the next North American species to be 
totally exterminated.” In a popular article in the Saturday Evening Post, 
Hal G. Everts in 1923 actually declared that a Whooping Crane killed in 
Kansas in the fall of 1922 was “the last of its line.” While most 
ornithologists recognized that this obituary of the species was somewhat 
premature, from the ominous infrequency of the observations of living 
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Whooping Cranes, the belief has continued to be general that the con¬ 
tinued existence of the species is in great jeopardy. The last published 
record of the species for Oklahoma was for 1912; for South Dakota about 
1913; for Minnesota in 1917; for Kansas in 1922, and for North Dakota 
in 1930.* A. C. Bent in 1926 stated that the Whooping Crane was 
“supposed to be on the verge of extinction.” H. W. Williams in the 
same year (1926) stated that it looked as if the Whooping Crane was to 
follow the Passenger Pigeon. E. W. Nelson in 1929 stated it was 
“doomed to an early extinction,” and that the small group of these birds 
wintering on the coast of western Louisiana had decreased from fifteen 
or twenty to two during the preceding fifteen or twenty years. And 
during the year 1931 Mrs. Margaret M. Nice listed it as “almost extinct,” 
and A. M. Bailey and E. G. Wright predicted “its early extinction.” 

An examination of the literature shows ample justification for these 
gloomy opinions. An actual count of the records or reports, at minimum 
figures when the number is indefinite, shows that outside of Nebraska 
only about 147 Whooping Cranes were recorded as seen during the entire 
twenty-two year period, 1912 to 1933, inclusive. These records may 
briefly be summarized as follows: 

April 12, 1912. One killed at Hamilton, North Dakota, by D. D. Warren 
(Wood, 1923A and Williams, 1926). 

Autumn of 1912. One seen at Gate, Oklahoma, by W. E. Lewis (Lewis, 
1930, and Nice, 1931). 

About 1913. One shot north of Sioux Falls, South Dakota (Larson, 

1925) . 

March 27, 1913. One seen near Kansas City, Missouri, by Chas. Dankers 
(Harris, 1919). 

Summer of 1913. One photographed at Ker-Robert, Saskatchewan, by 
Miss E. Margaret Estlin (Bird-Lore, 1922). 

October 11, 1913. Reported seen at Chase Lake, North Dakota (Bent, 

1926) . 

April 22, 1914. Reported seen at Corning, Arkansas (Bent, 1926). 
August 4, 1914. Five seen in Yellowstone Park by M. P. Skinner (Bent, 
1926). 

Summer of 1914. At least one pair bred in west part of Buffalo Park, 
Wainwright, Alberta (Bent, 1926). 

November, 1916. Three seen at Chenier au Tigre, southern Louisiana 
(Bailey, 1928, and Bailey and Wright, 1931). 

April 23, 1917. A pair seen near Badger, Minnesota, one being shot 
(Roberts, 1919 and 1932). 

Spring of 1917. Some seen around Quill Lake, Saskatchewan (Bent, 
1926). 

Autumn of 1917. Seen at Chenier au Tigre, southern Louisiana (Bailey, 
1928, and Bailey and Wright, 1931). 

In 1919. One taken at Lakota, Nelson Co., North Dakota, now in the 
Williams collection (Wood, 1923A). 

In 1919. Sixteen at Laguna Larga, Kleberg Co., Texas, reported by R. 
M. Kleberg (Bent, 1926). 


*Dr. T. Gilbert Pearson has kindly informed me (litt. February 10, 
16 and 23, 1932) that Mr. Burnie Maurek, North Dakota Game Commis¬ 
sioner, had told him that Whooping Cranes had been seen in North 
Dakota in 1930, and later had telegraphed him, on September 29, 1931, 
that one adult Whooping Crane had been found with 200 Sandhill Cranes 
north of Dawson, North Dakota. The 1930 North Dakota record re¬ 
ported by Mr. Maurek is probably the same as that published by Dr. 
T. S. Roberts (1932). 
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Autumn of 1919. One shot near Leroy, North Dakota; reported by 
Russel Reid (Wood, 1923A). 

In 1920. Seven seen near Medina, North Dakota (Wood, 1923B). 

April 16, 1920. Fifteen seen flying at Indian Head, Saskatchewan, by 
George Lang (Bent, 1926). 

September 16, 1920. Small flock near Bismark, North Dakota; reported 
by Russel Reid (Wood, 1923A). 

June 24, 1921. Seven seen near Medina, North Dakota (Wood, 1923A), 

Autumn of 1921. Two seen in northern Saskatchewan by Miss E. 
Margaret Estlin (Pearson, 1922). 

Autumn of 1921. Six approached within 50 yards near Indian Head, 
Saskatchewan, by J. R. Garden (Bent, 1926). 

December 23, 1921, Four seen near Laguna Larga, Kleberg Co., Texas, 
by T. G. Pearson (Pearson, 1922). 

April 8, 1922. Small flock near Bismark, North Dakota; reported by 
Russel Reid (Wood, 1923A). 

May 19 and 28, 1922. Pair found nesting in western Saskatchewan, by 
Neil Gilmore and Fred Bradshaw (Bent, 1926). 

End of August, 1922. Pair seen about 10 miles west of Birch Lake, 
Alberta, by C. E. Mills (Bent, 1926). 

Autumn of 1922. One killed in Kansas (Everts, 1923). 

January 12, 1923. Four seen on the Laureles Ranch north of Browns¬ 
ville, Texas, and 5 about 20 miles south reported by R. M. Kleberg 
(Griscom and Crosby, 1926). 

Winter of 1923. Birds still present at Laguna Larga, Kleberg Co., 
Texas (Bent, 1926), 

Spring of 1923. Flock of 8 seen near Edinburg, Walsh Co., North 
Dakota, and flock of 12 seen in a slough farther west by H. V. 
Williams (Wood, 1923B), 

Spring of 1923. Some seen at Qu'Appelle and Tynan, Saskatchewan 
(Bent, 1926). 

April, 1923. Five seen near Grafton, North Dakota (Williams, 1926). 

September 20 to October 1, 1923. Flock of 5 adults and one immature 
seen near Long Lake, south of Steele, North Dakota (Bent, 1926). 

May 3, 1924, Nine seen passing over Findlater, Saskatchewan, by Harry 
L. Felt (Bent, 1926). 

September 13, 1925. One seen in flock of Sandhill Cranes at Shoal Lake, 
40 miles north of Winnipeg, Manitoba, by Chas. L. Bodley (Bent, 
1926). 

Winter of 1926. Reported wintering at Chenier au Tigre, southern 
Louisiana, by A. Broussard, the warden there (Bailey, 1928). 

October 3, 1927. One seen 10 miles north of Dundern, Saskatchewan 
(Mershon, 1928). 

October 29, 1927. One killed by a farmer out of a flock of geese near 
Estavan, Saskatchewan, reported by Fred Bradshaw (Mershon, 
1928). 

March 11, 1928. Pair seen on coastal marshes of Louisiana near Pecan 
Island (Nelson, 1929). 

December, 1928, and January, 1929. Pair again seen in above-mentioned 
locality (Nelson, 1929). 

Summer of 1929. Two immature birds seen in the Bechlar River region 
in southwestern Yellowstone Park by T. G. Pearson, and adults seen 
later in the same region by Mr. Bicknell, the ranger (Kemsies, 1930). 

Winters of 1929, 1930, 1931. Two were seen at Chenier au Tigre, 
southern Louisiana (Bailey and Wright, 1931). 

Spring of 1930. Some reported as seen along coastal marshes of Louisi¬ 
ana, in same general region as reported by Nelson (1929), by F. L. 
Jaques in a letter to T. S. Roberts (Roberts, 1932). 
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October 14, 1930. Four, two adults and two immatures, reported to 
North Dakota Game and Fish Commission from near Mercer, Mc¬ 
Lean County, North Dakota, according to newspaper item from Bis- 
mark (Roberts, 1932). 

June 20, 1931. A single one seen at Fort Collins, Colorado, by Mrs. 
Clara Gordon and husband (Bergtold, 1931). 

To this total of 147 published records should be added those of 217 
Whooping Cranes seen in Nebraska in the years 1912, 1915, 1917-1921 
and 1932-1933 that are not included in the above summary. These are 
given separately in detail beyond, in the special summary of Nebraska 
records. Without wishing in the least to mimimize the exceedingly grave 
situation surrounding the hopes for the survival of the Whooping Crane, 
the writer believes that this small total of published records of this 
species from outside of Nebraska does not accurately reflect its actual 
recent and present status. His chief reason for so believing is that 
these birds have been seen in Nebraska with greater regularity, and in 
larger numbers, than in any of the other states included in the above 
summary. During the same period as is covered in the literature sum¬ 
mary above given (1912-1933, inclusive), no fewer than 998 migrant 
Whooping Cranes have been seen in the state of Nebraska alone, 986 of 
them during the twenty-year period 1914-1933, inclusive.* Of course 
some of these are undoubtedly annually repeated observations of the 
same individuals, but that is probably true to some extent also in the 
case of the birds seen elsewhere than in Nebraska. 



Map of Nebraska showing the distribution of 986 Whooping Crane migrant 
records, and especially their concentration in the Great Bend region of the 
Platte River, between longitudes 98° and 109°. Records during a twenty year 
period, 1914 to 1933, inclusive. 


*These 986 records are geographically distributed as follows: Cass 
County—Plattsmouth, 1; Clay County—Inland, 1; Hall County—Grand 
Island, 50; north of Prosser, 2; Buffalo County—Gibbon, 30; Kearney, 
335; Odessa, 185; Elm Creek, 63; Amherst, 8; Kearney County—Lowell, 
21; Newark, 25; Minden, 1; Axtell, 19; Wilcox, 35; Dawson County— 
Overton, 8; Lexington, 40; Lincoln County—Diamond Bar Lake, 59; 
Keith County—Ogallala, 1; Garden County—Sand Beach Lake, 2; Morrill 
County— Bridgeport, 40; Sheridan County—Antioch, 15; Cherry County 
■—Merriman, 1; Eli, 3; Marsh Lake, 35; Red Deer Lake, 3; Brown County 
—Post Lake, 3. 
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For the past two decades, or since its numbers became markedly 
diminished and justifiable fears became freely expressed as to its ability 
long to survive the inroads of civilization, the writer has been especially 
interested in the Whooping Crane. He has succeeded in interesting a 
number of competent observers in central Nebraska, not only in promptly 
reporting to him any of these birds observed by themselves, but in in¬ 
vestigating reports of their having been observed by others and re¬ 
porting these observations also, wherever the investigation showed be¬ 
yond any reasonable doubt that the observer had actually seen the 
Whooping Crane. The combination of characters of coloration, size, 
form and voice of the Whooping Crane is so unique, that following a 
little discussion with an observer one can readily determine whether or 
not this species has been seen. Old-time hunters, who knew the bird 
intimately in the days when it was numerous, have furnished most of 
the reliable records. In this cooperation, acknowledgment should be 
made by the writer especially to Mr. C. A. Black of Kearney, who secured 
most of the records; to Mr. A. M. Brooking of Hastings, who also fur¬ 
nished several records; to Mr. F. R. Kingsley of Minden for a number of 
records; and to Mr, August Eiche of Lincoln and Mr, William Young- 
worth of Sioux City, Iowa, for the records supplied by them. 

The preceding map of Nebraska shows the approximate distribu¬ 
tion in the state of these 986 migrant Whooping Crane records of the 
past two decades. A great concentration of the records in the “Great 
Bend” Region of the Platte River, between longitudes 98° and 100°, 
is to be noted. This may partially be explained by a greater number of 
observers on the lookout for Whooping Cranes in that section of the 
state; but the writer believes it is even more importantly due to the 
migration habits of the species. The Platte River in Nebraska lies 
approximately midway between the centers of the present wintering 
and breeding ranges of the Whooping Crane. The ancestral habit of the 
western segment of these birds has always been to make a mid-migration 
stop in this locality, especially on their northward flight, in order to 
feed and rest. In an earlier period they commonly visited the Platte 
River region in large flocks each spring and autumn, as many old-time 
hunters still living can testify. The present remnant of the more western 
birds do this still. The opposite map of North America shows what is 
probably the principal line of migration of these present survivors of 
the Whooping Crane, and the location of the chief feeding and resting 
stop on the Platte River, at about longitude 99°. 

In both the vernal and autumnal migrations through Nebraska, during 
the past twenty years, Whooping Cranes usually have been observed in 
small flocks of four to eight biTds, rarely up to ten or twelve, or as lone 
birds, pairs or trios. But in the springs of a number of years single 
flocks of large size have been observed, viz.—40 or 60 in late April of 
1914; 56 on April 14, 1920; 50 or more on April 9, 1925; about 50 on 
March 29, 1928; between 50 and 60 on April 12, 1929; 40 or more on 
March 29 and 69 on April 2, 1930; 75 on April 8, 1931; 43 on April 4, 
1932; and about 50 around April 6, 1933. The birds are much less notice¬ 
able during the autumn migration, only 146 records being for that period 
as compared to 839 for the spring migration. The largest flocks noted in 
the autumn were one of 40 or 41 birds on September 14, 1931, and 
one of 22 birds on October 28, 1922. The following graph shows the 
number of the total of 983 Whooping Cranes that were observed each 
spring and autumn during the past twenty-year period. The largest 
totals naturally occurred in the above-mentioned years when the “big 
flock” was observed in the spring; but in 1926 the largest total (107) 
for any one of the twenty springs except 1930 was made up of a flock of 
23, two of 18, one of 15, one of 6, two of 5, two pairs and one lone bird. 
The 123 birds recorded for the spring of 1930, in addition to the 59 
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seen on April 20, and the 40 on March 29, included flocks of 8, 6, 5, 3 
and 2 birds, respectively. It would indeed be interesting to know where 
the 50 to 75 birds composing the “big flock” nest and winter. But the 
particularly significant point in connection with these data is that there 
has been no permanent diminution in numbers of the species observed 
in Nebraska, during the past two decades; in fact only a superficial 
glance at the graph indicates that there has been a distinct recovery of 
the species since 1916, when the ratification of the Migratory Bird 
Treaty between the United States and Great Britain, which permanently 
closed the season on this bird over the United States and Canada, took 
place. 



Map showing approximately the original and probable 
present breeding and wintering areas of the Whooping 
Crane, and its principal present line of migration, with 
its midway feeding stop on the Platte River at about 
longitude 99°. 

The spring migration takes place through Nebraska between March 10 
and May 6. The second following graph shows the dates of occurrence 
in this state of 684 spring migrant Whooping Cranes, for which exact 
dates are available, over the twenty-year period from 1914 to 1933, in¬ 
clusive. The high points of this migration have fallen in the median 
part of this eight weeks’ period, on March 29 and April 2, 8, 12 and 14. 
Only 142 exactly dated migrants relate to the autumnal migration period. 
The reported autumnal migration has taken place during the twenty- 
year period here covered between September 14 and October 28, with the 
high points on September 14 and October 10, 15, 20, 25 and 28. I have 
a note that there are or were specimens taken about 1884 at Elm Creek, 
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Graph showing the number of Whooping Cranes observed in Nebraska each 
spring and autumn over a twenty year period, from 1914 to 1933, inclusive. 
Note the years when the “big flock’’ was observed, and also that the num¬ 
ber seen in the spring usually exceeds the number seen in the autumn, the 
ratio of totals being 839:146. Solid line = spring mig'ration. Dotted line =: 
autumn migration. 





Graph showing the dates of occurrence of 684 spring and 142 autumn Whoop¬ 
ing Crane migrants in Nebraska over a twenty year period, from 1914 to 
1933, inclusive. 
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Buffalo County, in October and “November” in the D. H. Talbot collec¬ 
tion, now at the University of Iowa. 

In Nebraska the general direction of flight of migrating flocks of 
Whooping Cranes in the spring is toward the northwest or west. In the 
autumnal migration the general direction of flight is usually toward the 
south, but sometimes toward the southeast or east. Those that are not 
observed to stop are usually seen flying over at a considerable height, 
and, in both spring and autumn, attention is usually directed to them 
by their loud, characteristic, whooping calls. The flight is usually direct 
in a straight line, but at other times the birds move on in great spirals 
or circles. The large vernal flocks are composed exclusively of Whooping 
Cranes, but the lone birds, pairs or smaller groups in both spring and 
autumn frequently migrate in association with much larger flocks of the 
Sandhill Cranes that pass through at the same time. Commonly a small 
group of the large white cranes becomes associated with a flock of 200 
or 300 of the smaller species. Where there are only a few Sandhill 
Cranes with the Whoopers, the latter usually lead in the flight. 

When they are observed to stop, they are most commonly found on 
the larger sandbars or flat islands of the Platte River, or are seen flying 
up or down the river. Sometimes on these sandbars in the river in the 
spring they are observed indulging in their characteristic dance, or “pow¬ 
wow” as the old-time hunters call the performance. They are also to 
be seen feeding in the lagoons on aquatic plants and animals, in the 
hay meadows or fields on insects, and, in the autumn, on the waste grains 
and insects in the wheat stubble fields, all usually in the immediate 
vicinity of the river. Small groups or flocks may sometimes linger in a 
favorable locality for from two to five days before departing onward. 

No one can be more cognizant of the fact that such records as are 
here presented must inherently carry a certain amount of uncertainty 
than is the writer; nevertheless, they are the best evidence at present 
obtainable, and there is no doubt in his mind that the great majority, if 
not all, of these records represent correct identifications. Some definite 
reports have been excluded as probably referring to flocks of the White 
Pelican. As a good example, the Norfolk Daily News for March 31, 1932, 
contained an account telling how on the previous day the people at 
O’Neill, Holt County, had been entertained by watching “a flock of 
several hundred Whooping Cranes leisurely circling over town for half a 
day at an altitude of about a mile. This sight, once common, has not 
been enjoyed in several years” (L. 0. I. No. 66, p. 6). There can be no 
reasonable doubt of the honesty of the reports here accepted, for there 
could be no motive for deception on the part of the accepted reporters, 
who are all believed to be persons of intelligence and integrity. 

The following table gives in detail the records of the Whooping Crane 
in Nebraska during the past twenty-two years: 


DATE LOCALITY OBSERVER OR REPORTER 

— 1912 — 

October 16 . . . .Wood Lake, Cherry Co.H. T. Clarke, Jr. (o)*. 

(at) (Lincoln) 

October (? 20) Grand Island, Hall Co. (near).H. N. Miller (r)** (Lincoln). . 

— 1913 — 

March 29.Greenwood, Cass Co.John Armstrong (o). 

(3 miles north of) 


NUMBER AND REMARKS 


.4 shot out of a flock of 5; 3 adults (2 males 
and a female and 1 immature female). (Swenk, 
1913) 

2 shot by hunters. (Swenk, 1913) 


5 in flock with 3 Sandhill Cranes. Reported 
to August Eiche. 


— 1914 — 

April (late).... Bridgeport, Morrill Co.Roy Birdsell (o).40 or 50 seen on a sandbar in the North 

(3 miles east of) (Minden) Platte River; watched for an hour as they 

were dancing and having a “pow-wow” on the 
sandbar. Reported by F. R. Kingsley. 

— 1915 — 

March 10.Ogallala, Keith Co.John Koehr (o).1 shot and mounted. (Swenk, 1921) Re- 

(near) (Ogallala) ported by A. M. Brooking. 

Spring.Platte River, Hall Co.L. Pitcarthley (o).2 adults shot and mounted; destroyed by fire 

(date lost) (north of Prosser) (Kearney) in 1917. Erroneously recorded (Swenk, 1921) 

as shot in the fall of 1915. Reported by C. A. 
Black and A. M. Brooking. 

October 10 . . . .Post Lake, Brown Co.H. C. Oberholser (o).3 seen flying over lake late in the afternoon. 

(Oberholser, 1920) 


* = observer: 


= reporter.—Ed. 
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DATE 

LOCALITY 

OBSERVER OR REPORTER 

— 1916 — 

NUMBER AND REMARKS 

Spring. 

. . Overton, Dawson Co. 

. . . Link Milburn (o). 

.. . 1 shot and mounted. Reported by A. M. 

(date lost) 

(near) 

(Overton) 

— 1917 — 

Brooking. 

Spring. 

. . Minden, Kearney Co. 

. . . F. R. Kingsley (r). 

. ..1 shot and mounted; now in collection at 

(date lost) 

(near) 

(Minden) 

Minden. (Swenk, 1921) 

Autumn. 

. . Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

. .C. A. Black (r). 

. . . 3 shot near Kearney by a hunter who buried 

(date lost) 

(near) 

(Kearney) 

the birds through fear of the law. (Swenk, 1921) 

(?). 

. .Red Deer Lake, Cherry Co, (?) . 

.. .F. G. Caldwell (r). 

— 1918 — 

. . . 1 shot. (Fuertes, 1923) 

March. 

. . Platte River. 

. . . Max Geisler (r). 

... 1 shot by unknown hunter and mounted by 

(date lost) 

(near mouth of) 

(Omaha) 

L. Skow of Omaha, where it was exhibited in 
Geisler Bird Store. Erroneously recorded 
(Swenk, 1921) as shot in the fall of 1917. 

March 15_ 

. . Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(near) 

, . .C. A. Black (r). 

(Kearney) 

— 1919 — 

... 6 seen on Platte River by a very reliable 
hunter, who refrained from shooting at them. 
(Swenk, 1921) 

March 29... . 

.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(near) 

. . Harry Connor (o). 

(formerly Kearney, now St. 
Paul, Minn.) 

.. . Small flock seen on an island in the Platte 
River in a large flock of Sandhill Cranes. Ob¬ 
servers personally interviewed by me same 
day birds were seen and am satisfied as to the 
reliability of the report. (Swenk, 1921) 
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DATE LOCALITY OBSERVER OR REPORTER 

— 1920 — 

April 2.Kearney, Buffalo Co.C. A. Black (o). 

(at) (Kearney) 

April 14.Kearney, Buffalo Co. (at).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).. . . 

October 7.Kearney, Buffalo Co. (near) . ..C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).... 

October 10 . . . .Kearney, Buffalo Co. (near).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).. . . 

October 15. . . .Kearney, Buffalo Co. (near).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).. . . 

— 1921 — 

April 1.Odessa, Buffalo Co.Jack Chapman (o). 

(at) (Kearney) 

April 2.Kearney, Buffalo Co. (near).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).. . . 

April 5 (?).Kearney, Buffalo Co. (near).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).... 

April 11.Kearney, Buffalo Co.A. R. Golay (o). 

(near) (Kearney) 

October 14 . . . .Red Deer Lake, Cherry Co.H. B. Conover (r). 

October 20. . . .Kearney, Buffalo Co. (near).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).. . . 

— 1922 — 

April 14.Kearney, Buffalo Co.Guy Smith’s son (o). 

(ten miles east of) (Kearney) 

April 14.Gibbon, Buffalo Co. (near).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).. . . 

May 1-5.Kearney, Buffalo Co.A. R. Golay (o). 

(near) (Kearney) 

October 20 . . . Kearney, Buffalo Co. (near).C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).. . . 

October 28 . . . .Kearney, Buffalo Co.C. A. Black (o). 

(near) (Kearney) 


NUMBER AND REMARKS 


2 seen flying northward at a considerable 
height in flock of Sandhill Cranes. (Swenk, 
1921) 

Flock of 56 seen. (Swenk, 1921) 

2 seen on the Platte River. 

10 seen on the Platte River. 

3 seen on the Platte River. 


6 seen flying north and reported to C. A. 
Black. 

,2 seen. 

. 1 seen. 

,21 seen on the Platte River and reported to 
C. A. Black. 

2 seen on shore of lake and one killed by a 
farmer boy in the vicinity. (Conover, 1922) 

. 1 seen. 


3 seen. Reported to C. A. Black. Smith, 
Sr. is an experienced bird observer and hunter. 
7 seen. 

7 seen near Golay farm on the Platte River 
each day for 5 days. Reported through 
C. A. Black. 

1 seen. 

22 seen as they sat on a sandbar in the Platte 
River. They remained there most of the 
afternoon, when they flew to the island in the 
Platte where they were noted on March 29, 
1919. 
































DATE 


LOCALITY 


September.Inland, Clay Co. 

(near) 

April 2.Amherst, Buffalo Co. (north of) 

April 13.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(just west of) 

September 25 . .Sand Beach Lake, Garden Co.. 
(at) 

October 16. . . .Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(just east of bridge at) 

April 5.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(at bridge south of) 

April 7.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(near) 

April 7.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(about) (near) 

April 9.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(a few miles west of) 

April 9.Fort Kearny, Kearney Co. 

(5 miles south of) 


April 10. .... . .Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(about) (near) 

October 12 ... . Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(12 miles west of) 


OBSERVER Or reporter NUMBER AND REMARKS 

— 1923 — 

. Alfred Nooka (o).1 seen at lagoon near Inland and reported to 

(Inland) A. M. Brooking. 

— 1924 — 

.C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).Flock of 8 seen. 

.C. A. Black (o).Flock of 11 seen flying from the Platte River 

(Kearney) at close range and starting northwest. 

. Miles Maryott (o).Flock of an undetermined number seen, flying 

(Oshkosh) very high and traveling south, whooping as 

they flew; reported through C. A. Black. 

.C. A. Black (o).4 seen on the Platte River. 

(Kearney) 

— 1925 — 

.L. Pitcarthley (o).4 seen and reported to C. A. Black. (L. O. I. 

(Kearney) No. 7, p. 2) 

.C. A. Black (o).3 seen alighting on bar in Platte River south 

(Kearney) of A. R. Golay home. They stayed there a 

few minutes and then flew on up the river. 
(L. O. /. No. 7, p. 2) 

. Guy Smith (o).1 seen on the Platte River and reported to 

(Kearney) C. A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 7, p. 2) 

. Mr. Cleland, an old-time Kearney Large flock on the Platte River. Reported to 

hunter, (o) C. A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 7, p. 2) 

. Mr. Huntsinger (o).Flock of 50 or more flushed by observer (a 

(near Kearney) hunter along the Platte for last 30 years, and 

well acquainted with this bird) from his wheat 
field. They flew over him at a height of not 
over 20 yards, all whooping loudly, going 
northwest. Probably the same flock as the 
preceding. Reported to C. A. Black. (L. 
O. I. No. 7, p. 2) 

. Guy Smith (o).4 seen on the Platte River and reported to 

(Kearney) C. A. Black. 

.Ray Swanson and Wm. Hicks (o) . .3 flying over high toward the southwest, 
(Kearney) whooping several times. Reported to C. A. 

Black. (L. O. I. No. 9, p. 2) 
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DATE LOCALITY 


OBSERVER OR REPORTER NUMBER AND REMARKS 


October (?).... Axtell, Kearney Co. 

(near) 

October 19 ... . Kearney, Buffalo Co.. . . 

(just east of bridge at) 


October 25... . Odessa, Buffalo Co. 

(a few miles west of) 

October 25 . . . .Overton, Dawson Co.. . 

(west of bridge at) 


April 4.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(5 miles west of) 

April 4.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(just south of) 


April 5.Lowell, Kearney Co. 

(2 miles south of) 


April 7.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(4 miles west of) 


April 8.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(just west of bridge at) 


Two hunters.1 seen in a flock of Sandhill Cranes and re- 

(Kearney) ported to C. A. Black. (L, 0.1. No. 12, p. 1) 

Geo. Tracy and Oscar Blevens (o). . 1 seen flying high and circling toward the east. 
(Kearney) Reported to C. A. Black. Possibly the same 

bird to which the preceding report refers. 
(L. O. I. No. 9, p. 2) 

William Hicks (o).5 seen flying west along the Platte River; 

(Kearney) reported to C. A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 11, 

p.2) 

J. Q. Holmes (o).5 seen on a sandbar in the Platte River; 3 in 

(Federal Game Warden) adult white plumage, 2 in brown immature 

plumage; birds studied at length through a 
field glass. Probably the same birds as the 
preceding. (L. O. I. No. 10, p. 2) 

— 1926 — 


.A. R. Golay (o).2 seen along Platte River. Reported by C. 

(Kearney) A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 15, p. 2) 

.Harris Lilga (o).2 seen and heard calling in close company in 

(Kearney) a large flock of Sandhill Cranes flying west 

from Platte River bridge. Likely were the 
same birds as the preceding. Lilga is an 
able bird student. Reported by C. A. Black. 
(L. O. I. No. 15, p. 2) 

.J. C. Chapman (o).15 in flock of about 300 Sandhill Cranes feed- 

(Kearney) ing in a grain field. Watched at distance of 

150 yards for some time. Chapman is an 
old-time hunter of Kearney. Reported by 
C. A. Black. (L. 0.1. No. 15, p. 2) 

.C. A. Black (o).6 seen resting on a sandbar in the Platte 

(Kearney) River among a large flock of Sandhill Cranes. 

2 showed traces of the reddish brown im¬ 
mature plumage. (L. O. I. No. 15, p. 2) 

.Mrs. Frances Garvin (o).5 seen feeding in meadow near her house. 

(near Kearney) After feeding for a time they flew to the 

Platte River. Reported by C. A. Black. 
(L. 0. 1. No. 15, p. 2) 
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DATE 


LOCALITY 


OBSERVER OR REPORTER NUMBER AND REMARKS 


April 8-18.Wilcox, Kearney Co.(?) 

(near) 

April 8-18.Axtell, Kearney Ca.(?) 

(near) 


April 12 


Marsh Lake, Cherry Co. 
(at) 


Roy Birdsell (o) 
(Minden) 


April 18.Odessa, Buffalo Co.Arnold Webert (o) 

(near) (Kearney) 

April 26.Odessa, Buffalo Co.Roy Knapp (o). . . 

(near) (near Odessa) 

October 20 . . . .Kearney, Buffalo Co.C. A. Black (o). . 

(10 miles west of) (Kearney) 


. Flock (of about 18) seen and reported to C. A. 
Black. (L. O. I. No. 15, p. 2) 

, 18 seen feeding in a field and reported to C. A. 
Black. About same day as preceding and 
may have been same flock, as locations are 
but 6 miles apart. (L. O. I. No. 15, p. 6) 

, About 35 birds in 3 flocks; one flock was of 12 
or 13 birds with about 20 Sandhill Cranes, 
another one larger and of Whooping Cranes 
only. They circled over the buildings at no 
great height for some time. Reported by 
F. R. Kingsley of Minden. (L. O. /. No. 15, 
P. 6) 

1 lone bird on the Platte River. Reported by 
C. A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 15, p. 6) 

5 alighted on the Knapp farm to feed and 
remained about an hour. Reported by C. A. 
Black. (L. O. I. No. 15, p. 6) 

.9 seen flying overhead toward the south. 
(L. 0. /. No. 21, p. 2) 


— 1927 — 

April 1.Kearney, Buffalo Co.A. R. Golay (o).2 seen, calling loudly, flying low toward the 

(near) (Kearney) northwest. Reported by C. A. Black. (L. 

O. I. No. 22, p. 3) 

April 2.Kearney, Buffalo Co.A. R. Golay (o).3 seen also calling loudly and flying low 

(near) (Kearney) toward the northwest. Reported by C. A. 

Black. (L. 0. J. No. 22, p. 3) 

October 15. . . .Newark, Kearney Co.A farmer (o).2 seen alighting beside a Sandhill Crane that 

(near) (near Newark) was feeding in his wheat field about 80 rods 

from house. They finally flew away in a line, 
the Whooping Cranes leading. Reported by 
F. R. Kingsley of Minden. (L. O. /. No. 26, 
p. 2) 
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March 29.Odessa, Buffalo Co. 

(near) 

April 6.Wilcox, Kearney Co. 

(near) 

April 9.Gibbon, Buffalo Co. (near)... 

April 21.Gibbon, Buffalo Co. (south of), 

September 22 . . Newark, Kearney Co. 

(near) 

October 24 . . . .Newark, Kearney Co. 

(near) 


March (?).Merriman, Cherry Co. (near) 

March 27.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(10 miles west of) 


April 10.Lowell, Kearney Co.. . 

(near) 

April 12.Grand Island, Hall Co. 

(at) 


April 18.Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(4 miles west of) 


October 12 


October 13 


Kearney, Buffalo Co. 
(just west of) 

. Kearney, Buffalo Co. 
(just west of) 


OBSERVER OR REPORTER NUMBER AND REMARKS 

— 1928 — 

. Mr. Henderson (o).Flock of about 50 seen flying over while 

(Cozad) observer was plowing in the field. Reported 

by C. A. Black. 

.A. R. Marsteller (o).11 seen on a wheat field. Reported by C. A. 

(Wilcox) Black. 

.C. A. Black (o) (Kearney).5 seen. 

.An old hunter (o) (Kearney).18 seen. Reported by C. A. Black. 

. Lucius and Hallie Brown (o).3 seen flying up the Platte River. Reported 

(farmers of near Minden) by F. R. Kingsley of Minden. (L. O. I. No. 

34, p. 3) 

. F. R. Kingsley (o).5 seen flying up the south bank of the Platte 

(Minden) River, calling, and later 3 flew directly over 

him. (L. O. I. No. 35, p. 2) 

— 1929 — 

.Phillip Mensinger (o) (Merriman) . .1 seen. Reported by A. M. Brooking. 

.Benjamin Armitage (o).8 seen in a field, alone. Former druggist of 

(Kearney) Kearney and very reliable. Reported by 

C. A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 42, p. 4) 

. Charles Radborn (o).Flock of 6 seen. Radborn is owner of large 

(Kearney) ranch near Lowell. Reported by C. A. Black. 

(L. O. I. No. 42, p. 4) 

.Mr. Chambers ei ai (o).Flock of between 50 and 60 seen by four 

(Hastings) observers flying over city and calling loudly. 

Reported by C. A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 42. 
p. 4) 

.A. R. Golay (o).2 seen in company with 9 Sandhill Cranes. 

(Kearney) Reported by C. A. Black. (L. O. I. No. 42, 

p. 4) 

.C. A. Black (o).5 seen mi^ating south and flying high in 

(Kearney) company with large flocks of Sandhill Cranes. 

(L. O. I. No. 47, p. 4) 

. C. A. Black (o).1 lone bird seen standing on a sandbar in the 

(Kearney) Platte River. Examined with binoculars and 

finally flew down the river. (L. O. /. No. 47, 
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DATE 

LOCALITY 

OBSERVER OR REPORTER 

— 1930 — 

NUMBER AND REMARKS 

March 29 . . , 

, . . Kearney, Buifalo Co. 

(6 miles west of) 

.C. A. Black (o). 

(Kearney) 

. Large flock of 40 or more seen. 

April 2. 

. . . Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(near) 

.A. R. Golay and Benjamin Arm- 
itage (o) (Kearney) 

6 seen in company with Sandhill Cranes. Re¬ 
ported by C. A. Black. (L. 0. 1. No. 50, p. 3) 

April 2. 

.. . Diamond Bar Lake, Lincoln Co_ 

(at) 

.Roy Coon (o). 

(Mgr. of lake) 

.Flock of 59 seen flying over very high and 
circling toward the northwest, calling loudly. 
Watched with binoculars and thoroughly 
identified. Reported by C. A. Black. (L. 0. 
I. No. 50, p. 3 and p. 6) 

April 3. 

. . . Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(2 miles west of) 

. Donald Golay (o). 

(Kearney) 

.2 in company with large flock of Sandhill 
Cranes. Donald Golay is son of A. R. Golay. 
Reported by C. A. Black. (L. 0. I. No. 50, 
p. 3) 

.3 seen standing on a sandbar in the Platte 
River in company with a large flock of Sand¬ 
hill Cranes. (L. 0. I. No. 50, p. 3) 

April 3. 

. .. Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(1 mile west of) 

.C. A. Black and Harris Lilga (o). . 
(Kearney) 

April 3. 

. .. Kearney, Buffalo Co. 

(2 miles east of) 

. Antony Easterling (o). 

(Kearney) 

. 8 in a flock on river, alone. Easterling is an 
aviator, son of a ranchman living near Platte 
River bridge. Reported by C. A. Black. 
(L. 0. I. No. 50, p. 3) 

April 19. ... 

. . .Wilcox, Kearney Co. 

(half mile east of) 

.A. R. Marsteller (o). 

(Wilcox) 

.5 seen resting on a lagoon near his home; 
flock of some 70 White Pelicans on lagoon at 
same time. Reported by C. A. Black. (L. 
0. I. No. 52, p. 1) 

October 6. . 

. .. Eli, Cherry Co. 

(near) 

. Philip Mensinger (r). 

(Merriman) 

— 1931 — 

.3 seen (one of which was killed by hunters). 
Reported through Wm. Youngworth of Sioux 
City, Iowa. 

April 8. 

. .. Odessa, Buffalo Co. 

(near) 

. Rav Knapp and Myla Facer (o)... 
(Kearney) 

.Large flock of about 75 seen flying high over¬ 
head, calling loudly and going northwest. 
Knapp and Facer are well-informed farmers 
living near Odessa. (L. 0. /. No. 59, p. 3) 

April 12. . . . 
(about) 

...Kearney, Buffalo Co. (13^ miles John Wilson (o). 

north of, and w^est of Kearney Lake) (Kearney) 

.6 seen in a field. Reported by C. A. Black. 
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DATE 


LOCALITY 


OBSERVER OR REPORTER NUMBER AND REMARKS 


September 14 . .Lexington, Dawson Co. 

(5 miles east of) 


October 25 . . . .Elm Creek, Buffalo Co. 
(near) 


April 4.Odessa, Buffalo Co. 

(one mile east of) 

April 4.Elm Creek, Buffalo Co, 

(about) (near) 


April 5.Wilcox, Kearney Co. 


May 6.Antioch, Sheridan Co. 


April 4.Overton, Dawson Co.. . 

(near) 

April 6.Newark, Kearney Co... 

(near) 

April 6.Elm Creek, Buffalo Co. 

(about) (across river from) 

April 6.Elm Creek, Buffalo Co. 

(about) (near) 


.... Albert R. Golay (o).Large flock of 40 or 41 (counted) circling over- 

(Kearney) head and whooping loudly, seen while on 

road and alighted in a field a few hundred 
yards north of the road. Some brown (im¬ 
mature) ones in the flock. Reported by C. 
A. Black. 

. . . .Anthony Roeser (o) through A. 7 white adults and 2 brown immature birds, 
R. Marsteller (r) on Platte River just east of Elm Creek. 

Roeser is a well-informed farmer living near 
Wilcox. Reported by C. A. Black. 

— 1932 — 

.... Neal Patterson (o).43 in a flock in his alfalfa field. Reported by 

(Odessa) C. A. Black, {antea, p. 61, and L. O. I. No. 

66, p. 10) 

. . . .George Stryker (o).Large flock (possibly same one as preceding) 

seen on two different occasions. Reported 
by C. A. Black, (antea, p. 61, and L. O. I. 
No. 66, p. 10) 

.... A. R. Marsteller (o).1 in a flock with 9 Sandhill Cranes. Re- 

(Wilcox) ported by C. A. Black, (antea, p. 61, and 

L. 0. I. No. 66, p. 10) 

.. . . F. J. Keller (o).15 adults flying over, going northwest, cir¬ 

cling and gliding, so close that black legs and 
red skin of head could be seen. (L. 0. I. 
No. 66, p. 12) 

— 1933 — 

... .Benjamin Armitage (o).2 seen along with about 1,000 Sandhill 

(Kearney) Cranes. Reported by C. A. Black, (antea, 

pp. 61-62) 

.... Bert Proctor (o).15 seen quite close by and calling loudly. 

(Newark) Reported by C. A. Black, (antea, p. 62) 

. , . .Herbert Richardson (o).2 seen. Reported by C. A. Black, (antea, 

p. 62) 

.... Boys on Richardson ranch (o).About 50 seen in a group. Reported by 

C. A. Black, (antea, p. 62) 
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GENERAL NOTES 

The Clarke Nutcracker at Superior, Nuckolls County.—On October 10, 
1933, as my husband was watering a tree on the north parking at our 
home in Superior, a Clarke Nutcracker (Nucifraffa columhiana) flew down 
to the ground, less than flve feet from him, and drank from the running 
water there. My husband came into the house for me at once, and we 
both stood watching the bird for several minutes before it flew. It then 
flew into the tree, and down again once or twice, as if for an insect, be¬ 
fore it flew across the street into a tree, from which it again flew down 
once or twice before flying north into a pine tree in the next block. I 
called Miss Lucy Mitchell, and she also had a very leisurely look at it. 
This is the first time that the Clarke Nutcracker has ever been reported 
as seen in the Superior vicinity.— Mrs. H. C. Johnston, Superior, Nebr. 

The Laughing Gull and the Yellow-crowned Night Heron at Inland, 
Clay County.—On April 2, 1915, Mr. Fenton Van Arsdale shot a female 
Laughing Gull (Larus atricilla) , out of a flock of gulls, at Inland, Clay 
County, Nebraska. This specimen was mounted by me, and is now No. 
2631 in the Brooking collection at the Hastings Museum. Its wing is 
326 mm. long, the outer primary is entirely black and the bill is red. 
Although there are several records of this Gulf Coast species of gull 
rarely straggling up the Mississippi Valley in the summer, two of them 
from Nebraska (Alda, Hall County, July, 1880, F. W. Powell; Omaha, 
Douglas County, L. Skow), this is the only Nebraska record known to 
be based upon a specimen preserved. 

Also, on July 19, 1918, Mr. J. E. Wallace and I collected an immature 
male Yellow-crowned Night Heron (Nyctanassa molacea) at the lagoon 
near Inland. This is another straggler from the South, rare in Nebraska, 
there being four previous records (Valley, Douglas County, L. Bruner; 
Omaha, Douglas County, May 1, 1892 and August 23, 1903, I. S. Trostler; 
and Beatrice, Gage County, July 19, 1901, M. H. Swenk). Since the two 
Omaha specimens have now been lost track of, and the Beatrice specimen 
was accidentally destroyed by fire in 1909, this Inland specimen is the 
only Nebraska record now based upon a specimen preserved. My identi¬ 
fication of both of these birds has been corroborated by Prof. M. H. 
Swenk.—A. M. Brooking, Hastings Museum, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Eastern Carolina Wren again Nests at Superior.—In the July 
number of the Revie-w (antea, p. 101) is given an account of the finding 
of a nest of the Eastern Carolina Wren (Thryotkorus 1 . ludovicianus) in a 
shed south of the dam on the Republican River near here on June 10, 
1928, by Mrs. Charles Groves of Superior. I now wish to record a second 
nesting of this species in this locality. On August 21, 1933, Mrs. Groves 
called me to say that one of the men at the cement plant had told her 
that a wren that he was sure was not the Western House Wren was 
nesting in the warehouse at the plant. Mrs. Groves, Mrs. John Aldrich 
and I visited the warehouse that same morning, and we found that a 
pair of Eastern Carolina Wrens had built a nest in the second pigeon¬ 
hole of the top row inside the warehouse, about ten feet from the inside 
office door and about twenty feet from the north entrance to the ware¬ 
house. The nest was about seven feet from the floor. While we were 
there, the birds flew in and out of the south outside door, which was the 
full length of the warehouse from their nest. We found nesting material 
in three of the boxes, but the nest proper was in the middle box, which, 
like all of the other boxes, was partly filled with bolts and rivets. None 
of the men had gone near the nest after one of them discovered it by 
one of the birds flying out when he went to get a rivet out of the box. 
The wrens were not at all shy nor afraid, and the men were all much 
interested in them. Two young birds were hatched in this nest, which 
they had left on August 20, the day preceding our visit. While we were 
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there we heard the male bird sing as it sat on a wire outside of the 
warehouse. It was not the song of the bird that Mrs. Aldrich and I saw 
and heard on March 30, 1933, and subsequently, and its plumage was 
more reddish and its tail relatively shorter than the spring bird, which 
I am now as sure as I dare to be was a Bewick Wren, and not the Eastern 
Carolina Wren. — Mrs. H. C. Johnston, Superior, Nebr. 

An Early Gyrfalcon Record for Nebraska.—On September 6, 1933, Mr. 
Philip A. DuMont, of Des Moines, Iowa, wrote me as follows: “While 
sorting through some old papers of mine today, I came across the memo 
‘Gyrfalcon, near Omaha, Museum collection.’ As I recall, it referred to 
a specimen from Nebraska in the general collection of the American 
Museum of Natural History at New York. I think I made the note of 
it because of its proximity to Iowa, meaning to get to it another time. 
Why not write to have the specimen looked up?” Acting on this excel¬ 
lent suggestion, on September 8 I wrote Mr. John T. Zimmer, our 
honorary member, located at the American Museum of Natural History, 
requesting that he secure the data concerning this specimen and send 
it to me for a note of record in the Review. On September 27, Mr. 
Zimmer acknowledged my letter, he having just returned from his vaca¬ 
tion, and stated that in a hurried search for the Gyrfalcon he had not 
been able to find it, but that he would continue the hunt. In a subsequent 
letter, dated October 6, he reports finally as fpllows: “We have been 
making a detailed search for the Gyrfalcon, but have not been able to 
find it. There is no doubt that there was such a bird here a good many 
years ago. It was at that time identified as Falco rusticolus gyrfalco, and 
was numbered 2771, having come to this Museum in the D. G. Elliot 
collection, about 1870. The label which accompanied it on exhibition is 
still here, ‘Adult, near Omaha, Nebraska,’ but the original label has 
disappeared with the bird itself. The Museum catalogue contains the 
same data as are on the printed label. Elliot had no catalogue of his 
collection, so further information is lacking. Probably the specimen 
was discarded many years ago because of poor condition, though this is 
only a surmise, since no record is at hand as to what happened to it.” 
From the above the evidence is conclusive that the earliest Nebraska 
record of the Gyrfalcon was this old specimen in the D. G. Elliot 
collection, taken prior to 1870.— Myron H. Swenk, Lincoln, Nehr. 

Nebraska Horned Larks in the Talbot Collection,—The Museum of 
Natural History of the University of Iowa contains thirty-four Nebraska 
specimens of horned larks secured by D. H. Talbot and his collectors. 
With one exception, all were secured during October, November and 
December, 1884. All of the specimens were recently identified by Dr. 
H. C. Oberholser. 

Of the six specimens of the Prairie Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris 
praticola), five were secured at Wood River, Hall County, as follows: 
14101 (Mus. Nat. Hist. Univ. Iowa number), male, October 14; 14145, 
female, October 16; 14112, female, October 22; 14103, female, October 
24; and 14107, female, October 25. The sixth specimen of Prairie Horned 
Lark, 14133, a male, was taken at Hartington, Cedar County, August 28, 
1884. 

Two specimens of the Hoyt Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris hoyti), 
collected at Platte Center, Platte County, are as follows: 14122, male, 
December 10; 14120, female, December 15. 

A single specimen of the Desert Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris 
leucolaema) , is 14131, a male, taken at Wood River, October 14. 

The remaining twenty-five specimens, all from Wood River, were 
identified as the Saskatchewan Horned Lark (Otocoris alpestris enthymia). 
Fifteen of these specimens are males, secured on the following dates: 
14111, October 18; 14119, October 21; 14106, October 22; 14110, October 
22; 14114, October 22; 14115, October 22; 14116, October 22; 14135, 
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October 24; 14144, October 25; 14130, October 27; 14136, October 31; 
14149, November 1; 14134, November 13; 14137, November 13; and 14118, 
November 14. The three females were taken as follows: 14105, October 
18; 14147, October 22; and 14102, November 14. The s.ex of seven of the 
specimens was not indicated on the field label. However, the plumage 
of the following six specimens would indicate that they probably were 
males. These are: 14146, October 22; 14151, October 24; 14142, Novem¬ 
ber 4; 14154, November 4; 14132, November 13; and 14152, November 14. 
No. 14148, November 1, was, from the plumage, probably a female.— 
Philip A. Dumont, Des Moines, lo^wa. 

The Loss and Recovery of the First Nebraska Record Specimen of the 
Swainson Warbler.—There is one little bird specimen in the collections 
at the Hastings Museum that, aside from its importance as a unique state 
record, has an interesting story connected with it. It is a mounted 
specimen of a male Swainson Warbler (Limnothlypis s^'ainsonii) , and the 
only record for Nebraska that is based upon a specimen preserved. On 
April 9, 1905, Mr. C. A. Black of Kearney noticed near hi's home a 
warbler that he was unable to identify, so he collected it. After securing 
the specimen he was still at a loss to name it; so after mounting the 
specimen he sent it to his friend, Mr. C. K. Worthen of Warsaw, Illinois, 
asking him to identify and return it.* Not long thereafter Mr. Worthen 
fell dead in hi's yard, and Mr. Black was unable subsequently to secure 
the return of his specimen. Mr. Worthen had a large private collection 
and was interested in buying and selling mounted birds and skins. His 
accumulations were placed upon the market and sold to various collectors, 
with the rare Nebraska warbler among them. 

Ten years later Mr. Black and I became acquainted, and when he 
found that I was endeavoring to make a complete collection of Nebraska 
birds, he told me of the taking of this warbler and deplored the fact that 
it was not in a Nebraska collection.. He stated that if I could find the 
bird he would relinquish all claim to it. When one views an extensive 
collection of mounted birds like the present Brooking collection, he can 
readily see that it has taken much hard work and persistent effort to 
assemble it. In this case I lost no time in beginning the search. Letter 
after letter of inquiry was written to every known collector who might 
have bought birds from the Worthen heirs, with no result, until almost 
a year later a reply was received from the late William Brewster, stating 
that he had such a bird, but without data, that might have come from 
this source, and that he would be pleased to send it for examination. 
The bird came and was taken to Kearney, where it was carefully ex¬ 
amined by Mr. Black, who promptly pronounced it without doubt the long 
lost bird. In his early career as a bird taxidermist, Mr. Black had used 
a peculiar twisted wire as a tail support and also a tow filling for the 
bodies different from that which others were using. This bird had both. 
The pose and every small detail were exactly like the birds mounted by 
Mr. Black, so there can be no doubt of its being the identical bird that 
he collected and sent to Mr. Worthen in 1905.—A. M. Brooking, Hastings 
Museum, Hastings, Nebr. 

The Desert Sparrow Hawk in Eastern Nebraska.—Two subspecies of 
the Sparrow Hawk are known to occur in Nebraska, viz., the Eastern 
Sparrow Hawk (Falco sparverius spar^erius) , which breeds occasionally 
in the eastern one-half or more of the state, and the Desert Sparrow 
Hawk (F. s. phalaena) , which in recent years has generally been regarded 


*This specimen was reported as the first Nebraska record by Mr. 
Worthen in the Auk, xxiii, p. 227 (April. 1906), as “among a lot of bird 
skins sent to me for identification” a short time previously by Mr. Black, 
and as bearing the label “male, Kearney, Neb., Apr., 9, 1905. C. A. 
Black.”—Ed. 
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as the form breeding in the northwestern part of the state. The Eastern 
Sparrow Hawk is known to occur abundantly during migrations over 
the entire state; but nothing has been published as to the Nebraska 
migration range of the Desert Sparrow Hawk. This subspecies was 
first definitely recorded for Nebraska in 1904 (Preliminary Re<vie<vj Birds of 
Nebraska, p. 53), on the basis of a male specimen collected at Jim Creek 
Canyon, Sioux County, May 26, 1901, by M. A. Carriker, and shortly 
thereafter identified by Dr, Witmer Stone as “nearly typical phalaena’’. 
On June 15, 1902, the writer collected a female specimen along the Nio¬ 
brara River, near Springview, Keyapaha County, that on careful study 
was found referable also to the Desert Sparrow Hawk, thus establishing 
the breeding range of that form half way across the northern edge of 
the state, from west to east. Pale-colored Sparrow Hawks seen during 
the breeding season in extreme western Nebraska have also been as¬ 
sumed to represent phalaena. On May 14, 1906, 'August Eiche collected 
a pale female Sparrow Hawk near Greenwood, Cass County, that was 
thought to represent a late migrant of phalaena, and at the same time 
in the Eiche collection there was an unlabeled skin of a male Sparrow 
Hawk, unquestionably phalaena, which Mr. Eiche stated had been col¬ 
lected near Florence, Douglas County, by J. E. Wallace. More recent 
records are of a mounted pair collected at Oshkosh, Garden County, by 
Miles Maryott, the male of which is unquestionably and the female 
probably phalaena; a skin of a typical male of phalaena collected at 
Kearney, Buffalo County, April 16, 1908, by C. A. Black; and a pair of 
phalaena collected near Omaha, Douglas County, April 11, 1933, by R. L. 
Warner of 2594 Crown Point Avenue, and mounted by Karl Schwarz. 
These records altogether prove that both subspecies of the Sparrow 
Hawk migrate through all sections of Nebraska, though of course 
phalaena is not nearly so common as is the eastern subspecies. — Myron 
H. SwENK, Lincoln, Nebr. 

An Early Nebraska Bird Collection.—Undoubtedly one of the first 
collections of mounted birds made in Nebraska was that of Mr. William 
Townsley, who settled on the Little Blue River in Hamilton County in 
1871. Mr. Townsley was born in Yorkshire, England, on May 1, 1841. 
He came to America with his parents when he was seven years old. 
They settled in Westmoreland County, Pennsylvania, where they resided 
until after the Civil W’^ar. Mr. Townsley enlisted in Company A, 101st 
Pennsylvania Volunteers, with whom he served until captured by the 
Confederates. He was confined for almost a year in the famous Ander- 
sonville and Libby Prisons. Like all Civil War veterans who really saw 
fighting he was reluctant to discuss the War, but from the few things 
that he told me I am sure there were few who had more exciting ex¬ 
periences. 

After the War, Mr. Townsley returned to Pennsylvania and became 
much interested in bird study. Learning the art of taxidermy, he began 
to build up a collection of mounted specimens. It is evident that he had 
a good teacher, or else was an unusually apt pupil, for only a short time 
before his death, which occurred on September 16, 1920, he showed me 
a Pileated Woodpecker which he said was the first bird that he had “set 
up.” It was well mounted and posed, and a very nice specimen even 
after forty years of rather rough usage. 

When Mr. Townsley came to Nebraska in 1871, he homesteaded in 
Hamilton County, ten miles north of the present town of Harvard, Clay 
County. There he not only established a well kept home and farm, but 
found time to secure and prepare so many birds that when I first became 
acquainted with him, six years before his death, he had two large rooms 
completely filled with mounted bird specimens. I was certainly surprised 
at the extent of his collections, for I had not dreamed of finding such an 
accumulation of material outside of a museum. His collection contained 
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not only almost every common North American bird with which I was 
familiar, but many exotic species as well, among which I recall specimens 
of the Lyre-bird of Australia, Bell-birds and mot-mots from South 
America, birds of paradise, a large variety of trogons, and many other 
unusual birds. I asked him how he had obtained so many of these 
foreign birds, and he told me that it was through exchanges. 

While his collection contained most of the common birds of North 
America, among them I saw also many that were not so common. A 
pair of Eskimo Curlews I was told were taken when he first came to 
Nebraska, and he said he could have secured dozens of them if he had 
wished, but was content with the two that he had mounted. Probably 
the rarest bird, from a Nebraska standpoint, was a Wood Ibis which he 
had killed on his own farm in the early 1880's. I think it still stands as 
the only Nebraska record of a specimen taken. This Wood Ibis and the 
Eskimo Curlews are now in the Hastings Museum, for I persuaded Mr. 
Townsley to let me have them in exchange for other birds that he did 
not possess. Many local collections made less than fifty years ago are 
poorly mounted, and in most cases are only “junk,” but this does not 
apply to the Townsley collection, as he was above the average in the 
quality of his taxidermy work, and prided himself upon the smothness 
of his mounted specimens. 

Upon Mr. Townsley’s death, his beloved birds were evenly divided 
among his four children, who are J. E. and David Townsley of Powell, 
Wyoming, Mrs. Hattie Salmon of Stockham, Nebraska, and Mrs. Annie 
Osborn of Harvard, Nebraska. I asked how they managed to divide 
them, and was told that cuts were drawn as to who got the first choice, 
and then each heir selected what he wished as his turn came. Mrs. 
Osborn's share is now on display in the Hastings Museum. I am glad 
that I knew William Townsley, for he was not only an ardent lover of 
nature, but a fine gentleman of the old school, kindly and courteous. 
Living as he did among a great abundance of game birds, he took only 
what he might preserve for science. Would that we had more of his sort 
today. —A. M. Brooking, Hastings Museum, Hastings, Nebr. 

A Large Nesting Colony of the Eastern ClifiF Swallow in Kearney 
County.—As is well known, the Eastern Cliff Swallow (Petrochelidon 
albifrons albifrons), otherwise known as the Eaves Swallow or Mud Swal¬ 
low, nests in colonies, the nests being built of mud pellets arranged to 
form a cone-shaped structure with its inner cavity lined with feathers, 
wool or vegetable matter. These nests are attached not only to the 
perpendicular sides of cliffs or other embankments, but also beneath the 
eaves and on the sides of barns or other buildings. Such nesting colonies 
are local, and for many years the largest, if not the only, such colony in 
south-central Nebraska was located on the farm of the late Rasmus 
Christensen, along the Port Kearny Road and within the Reserve, near 
Newark, Kearney County, Nebraska, on the south bank of the Platte 
River opposite Kearney, Buffalo County. 

Mr. Christensen’s love for birds went back to his youthful days in 
Denmark, where he made friends with the European Starlings. Before 
removing to his farm home near Newark, in 1901, Mr. Christensen had 
lived for twenty-five years on a homestead farm near Minden. Birds of 
all kinds were always welcome on his premises. At the Newark farm, 
in 1925, there were not only the huge nesting colonies of Eastern Cliff 
Swallows, but also numerous nesting Barn Swallows, the latter building 
their nests on small squares of wood nailed by Mr. Christensen against 
the rafters in a hog shed several rods away from the large Cliff Swallow 
/colony on the barn. Although Mr. Christensen had previously been suc¬ 
cessful in inducing sixty pairs of the Northern Purple Martin to live in 
the houses that he had built for them at the homestead farm near 
Minden, one many-roomed house there at one time harboring eighteen 
pairs in harmony, he was not able to induce these birds to establish 
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colonies in the similar martin boxes that he had provided at the Newark 
farm. There were also Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadees nesting in 
boxes in the apple trees, a pair of Eastern Common Bluebirds nesting 
in a house set away among some trees at the back of the farm yard, 
Western House Wrens nesting in dipper gourd nests at various places 
on the premises, and Western Mourning Doves, Eastern Yellow-billed 
Cuckoos, Mockingbirds, Catbirds, Brown Thrashers, Eastern Robins, 
Wood Thrushes, Migrant Loggerhead Shrikes, Eastern Yellow Warblers, 
Western Meadowlarks, Orchard and Baltimore Orioles, Eastern American 
Goldfinches and numerous other species breeding in nests of their own 
construction on various parts of the farm. One spring Mr. Christensen 
broke his leg when he tripped and fell while putting up a new martin 
house. He died on July 12, 1929, at the age of 74 years, Mrs. Christensen 
having passed away seven years previously. 



Close-up and general views of the colony of the Eastern Clilf Swallow on the 

farm of the late Rasmus Christensen, one mile west of Newark. Kearney County, 

Nebraska. Photographed by A. M. Brooking, October 24, 192'6. 

Mr. Christensen attributed his success in attracting birds to his home 
to the fact that no cats or English House Sparrows were ever tolerated 
on his farm. Shotguns and sparrow traps took care of these “vermin.” 
He has told how these Eastern Cliff Swallow colonies came to locate on 
the large red barn, granary and machine shed of his farm. About 1911 
he built some nests of cement, as nearly as he could like the natural 
mud nests of the Cliff Swallow, and fastened them under the eaves of 
his machine shed and other farm buildings by means of a little wooden 
frame. One day he was delighted to find a pair of Cliff Swallows flying 
in and out of one of these cement nests. After plastering daubs of mud 
all over the inside and outside of the cement, and building their own 
entrance around the original opening, they used it for rearing a brood 
of young. From that original pair the colony gradually grew, until by 
1925 it numbered more than 400 pairs of Cliff Swallows. Each year 
nest-building began with the arrival of the earliest Cliff Swallows, about 
April 12, and was not completed for the slowest ones until about July 4. 
The birds would fly to the Platte River in dry weather for the mud with 
which to build their nests. They would come and go from the buildings 
in large numbers during the height of the nest-building season, as they 
deposited their mouthfuls of mud and darted away again. The first 
daub of mud was always placed at the lowest point of the foundation of 
the nest-to-be, then mud balls were built on each side of it to form a 
semicircle before the nest wall was developed outward and upward. 
Mrs. a. H. Jones, Hastings, Nebr. 
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EDITORIAL PAGE 

ANNOUNCEMENTS AND COMMENTS 

Nebraska bird students are of course always interested in the progress 
of ornithology in adjacent states, and our attention is drawn at this time 
to two notable new bird lists, relating to our sister states of Iowa and 
Missouri. The last bird lists for these two neighboring states—R. M. 
Anderson’s “The Birds of Iowa,” published in the Proceedings of the 
Davenport Academy of Sciences, xii, pp. 125-417, and 0. Widmann’s “A 
Preliminary Catalogue of the Birds of Missouri,” published in the Trans¬ 
actions of the Academy of Science of St. Louis, xvii, pp. 1-288—Were both 
published in 1907, and excellent works as they are, during the subsequent 
more than a quarter of a century they have come no longer adequately 
to reflect the existing knowledge of the avifaunas of these two states. 
One of these two new publications is “A Revised List of the Birds of 
Iowa,” by Philip A. DuMont, which is due to appear from the press this 
month. This book of about 200 pages contains a statement on the 
present status and distribution of all of the 364 birds now known to 
occur, or to have occurred, within the state limits of Iowa. This com¬ 
pares with the 329 birds included in Anderson’s list. Eighteen additional 
forms are included in a hypothetical list, and eliminations from the list 
are given in an appendix. Mr. DuMont has reviewed the literature of 
Iowa ornithology, examined all of the principal collections containing 
Iowa specimens of birds, and consulted the active bird observers through¬ 
out that state, in gathering the data for his new list. The book contains 
an historical introduction to the development of ornithology in Iowa, and 
a discussion of the changes in status of the breeding species during the 
past twenty-five years. There is also a map and a bibliography. Mr. 
DuMont informs your Editor that the edition of his list is only one 
thousand copies of which six hundred copies go to the University’s 
exchange list, including forty-four foreign countries. Obviously, the 
supply generally available in this country is likely soon to be exhausted, 
and those wishing copies should order them at once. 

The other publication above referred to is by Dr. Rudolf Bennitt, 
Associate Professor of Zoology at the University of Missouri, and is 
entitled “Check-List of the Birds of Missouri.” It was published recently 
in the University of Missouri Studies, vii, No.- 3, pp. 1-81. It lists all of the 
396 species and subspecies of Missouri birds, giving a brief statement of 
the frequency of occurrence, seasonal status and geographic distribution 
in Missouri of each, while fifty-seven forms that may be expected to 
occur in that state are interpolated in brackets at the proper places in 
the list, with a statement of the exact basis for such hypothetical in¬ 
clusion. There is a map, a summary, a bibliography and an index. Both 
the Iowa and the Missouri lists follow the sequences and nomenclature 
of the fourth edition of the A. 0 . U. Check-List (1931). The new Iowa list 
can be obtained by sending one dollar to the Department of Publications 
of the State University of Iowa, at Iowa City, while the new Missouri 
list is securable from the Librarian of the University of Missouri, at 
Columbia, at a cost of one dollar and twenty-five cents. 
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Mr. George E. Hudson reports that on August 9 he saw five female 
Dickcissels, all of which were carrying food, in a wet prairie draw six 
miles west of Lincoln. No males were seen. On search he found a nest 
with one young bird several days old in a thistle in tall weeds about 
thirty inches above the ground, and another nest with one egg and one 
very small young bird in the grass of the meadow, about six inches above 
the ground. 

On a collecting trip to Cherry County, from August 26 to September 
3, Mr. George E. Hudson of the Department of Zoology and Anatomy 
of the University of Nebraska found the Common Pied-billed Grebe 
fairly plentiful on Hackberry Lake, Cherry County, and on August 28 
collected a male in the winter plumage. Great Blue Herons, probably 
of the eastern subspecies, were fairly common on Hackberry Lake, as 
were also adults of the American Black-crowned Night Heron, though 
only two immature birds of this latter species were seen, the immatures 
apparently having already migrated. American Bitterns were common 
on Hackberry Lake, but only two of the Eastern Least Bitterns were 
seen, one of which, a male, was collected on August 29. Among the 
ducks, the Common Mallard was fairly common on Hackberry Lake, 
where there were also present several American Pintails and Blue-winged 
Teals. On August 25, near Atkinson, Holt County, Mr. Hudson collected 
an immature Red-tailed Hawk which smelled strongly of a skunk that 
apparently had been its recent prey. Several Marsh Hawks were seen 
about Hackberry Lake, and dozens of Sparrow Hawks were seen mi¬ 
grating during this period. A Florida Gallinule was noted on Hack¬ 
berry Lake, and Northern American Coots were common there. No 
Southern Long-billed Curlews, Upland Plover or Western Wi'llets were 
seen on the trip. Ring-billed Gulls, mostly immatures, were fairly 
common on Hackberry Lake, while the Forster Tern and American Black 
Tern were sparingly present there, where they had been abundant the 
past June. An immature American Black Tern was collected on August 
27. Near Spencer, Boyd County, between fifty and seventy-five Western 
Burrowing Owls were seen at a prairie dog town on August 31, two of 
which were collected and were found to be heavily molting their con- 
tour-feathers. About twenty of them were found in a hog shed. An 
immature female Red-headed Woodpecker was collected near Chambers, 
Holt County, on September 1. At Spencer, a female Eastern Olive-sided 
Flycatcher in fresh immature plumage was collected on September 1, 
and another of this species was noted near Chambers on September 2. 
Prairie Long-billed Marsh Wrens were abundant at Hackberry Lake. 
An immature female Migrant Loggerhead Shrike was collected at Cham¬ 
bers on September 3. An Eastern Warbling Vireo was collected at 
Chambers on September 3, while in Butte, Boyd County, on September 
1, several were heard singing. A male Black and White Warbler was 
collected at Spencer on September 1, at which place on the same date 
several Ovenbirds were seen. Yellow-headed Blackbirds were common 
around Hackberry Lake, and were mostly through molting, except for 
a few pin-feathers about the face. A female was collected on August 
29. The Baltimore Oriole was common around Chambers on September 
2 and 3. A male Dickcissel was seen in Cherry County on August 30. 
Lark Buntings in the immature plumage were fairly common in Cherry 
County, and an immature male was collected near Wood Lake on August 
25. Several immature Lark Buntings were noted in Holt County on 
September 2. The Western Lark Sparrow was common in Cherry 
County on August 30, when several were seen. 

In the fall migration of water and shore birds at Lincoln, Mr. G. E. 
Hudson reports that he collected a Pectoral Sandpiper on August 5. He 
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saw about a dozen female and immature Blue-winged Teals on a pond 
north of University Place on September 7. Of shore birds he saw at the 
same pond that day about eight Northern Killdeers, several Spotted 
Sandpipers in the fall plumage, about fifteen Lesser Yellow-legs, several 
Pectoral Sandpipers, several Least Sandpipers, one Stilt Sandpiper, one 
Western Sandpiper (a female, which was collected) and one Northern 
Phalarope in the fall plumage. On the following day at the same place 
Mr. Hudson noted several Baird Sandpipers and a Northern Phalarope, 
possibly the same bird as seen the preceding day, which was collected 
and found to be a female. At the same pond on September 11 another 
Western Sandpiper was seen and taken, a female. Spotted Sandpipers 
were common on both September 8 and 11. On September 17, Mr. 
Hudson saw about fifteen Northern Phalaropes at Capitol Beach, and 
ten or twelve of them at a pond north of University Place. He saw a 
few Sanderlings at each place also. There were quite a few Stilt Sand¬ 
pipers, and Lesser Yellow-legs were common. Among the ducks, there 
were many Blue-winged Teals, quite a few Shovellers, a few Common 
Mallards and one Lesser Scaup. 

At the pond in Oak Creek Park, on September 24, Mr. Hudson noted 
five Common Pied-billed Grebes, one Northern American Coot and one 
American Black Tern. A pair of Spotted Sandpipers were also present. 
On the same day, in the Salt Creek woods south of the Penitentiary, he 
noted two Eastern Phoebes, a Western House Wren and several Eastern 
Common Bluebirds. On October 4, along the Big Blue River near Crete, 
Saline County, Mr. Hudson noted several Eastern Great Blue Herons, 
about twenty-five Franklin Gulls, a Barn Swallow, and one each of the 
Arctic Spotted Towhee (female). Eastern Slate-colored Junco (male), 
and Common Lincoln Sparrow. He saw a Western Burrowing Owl near 
Waverly, Lancaster County, on October 7. On October 8, again near 
Crete, he found a Northern Sharp-shinned Hawk and several Eastern 
Slate-colored Juncos, while near Sprague, in southern Lancaster County, 
on the same day, he noted a Red-bellied Woodpecker, an Eastern Phoebe, 
Eastern Robins and Eastern Common Bluebirds and two Eastern Myrtle 
Warblers. During October M. H. Swenk noted that Eastern Slate-colored 
Juncos, Tree Sparrows and Harris Sparrows were common October 18,19 
and 22, while on the latter date a Song Sparrow was seen. Migrating 
Red-tailed Hawks were still common on October 22, on which date a few 
Eastern Common Bluebirds were still to be noted along the roadsides. 
There were also flocks of Northern Killdeers (one of about forty birds 
seen) and numerous Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers and Western 
Meadowlarks. Western Mourning Doves, especially birds of the year, 
were still common about Lincoln on October 21 and 22. On the latter 
date Horned Larks were commonly to be observed in flocks in the fields. 
On October 22, R. H. Wolcott noted about sixty Sandhill Cranes on the 
Platte River near Central City, Merrick County, and about eight Amer¬ 
ican Magpies near Stromsburg, Polk County. Mr. John Morrison also 
noted a Magpie on October 22, near Western, Saline County. There 
seems to be a,n eastward movement of Corvidae this fall. G. E. Hudson 
collected a Long-eared Owl near Ord, Valley County, on October 22. 
The first Eastern Brown Creeper was noted by M. H. Swenk on October 
23, on which date and October 24 the evening song of the Eastern Robin 
was still to be heard on the College of Agriculture campus. On October 
28, Dr. Wolcott noted six Magpies near Palmer, Merrick County, and 
Mr. Hudson noted a Wilson Snipe at Lincoln. 

Mr. A. M. Brooking reports, under date of September 4, that while 
motoring eastward through Garden County a couple of days previously, 
he and Mrs. Brooking noted a great many ducks on the lakes there. 
These were mostly Blue-winged Teals, but on one small pond there was 
an unusually large flock of Gadwalls, which seemed an early date for 
that species. Mr. Brooking noted the Ruby-throated Hummingbird and 
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Olive-backed Swainson Thrush* at Hastings on September 3. The Ruby- 
throated Hummingbird seems to have been unusually common in south- 
central Nebraska during its migration this fall, for it was noted also 
at Hastings in her yard by Mrs, F. S. Youngblood on September 4, and 
later in the same week in Hastings by Mrs. A. H. Staley and others, and 
at Lincoln also on September 3 by Mrs. George O. Smith, who noted it 
there again later, while on September 17 it was reported seen at two 
different places in Lincoln by Prof. Raymond Roberts and Mrs. M. H. 
Swenk. During the second week in September large numbers of Night- 
hawks were migrating over Lincoln. On September 11, Mr. G. E. 
Hudson reported that he had noted loosely scattered flocks of these 
birds every evening for the preceding week, all flying southward over 
the city. M. H. Swenk noted some on September 19 that seemed cer¬ 
tainly to be the Sennett Nighthawk. On October 14, Mr. and Mrs. Swenk 
noted a Red-breasted Nuthatch, and heard it calling, in the pine tree 
in their back yard. Press accounts tell of a White Pelican shot near 
Beatrice, Gage County, on October 14. On October 15, Arctic Spotted 
Towhees were migrating commonly in the Lincoln vicinity, and during 
the day and the following night, the latter being rainy, south-bound geese 
were migrating in flocks of considerable size, one of about 200 having 
been noted by Professor Roberts on the afternoon of the 15th. Geese 
were reported as being shot commonly on the Missouri River east of 
Falls City, Richardson County, on October 18. In the vicinity of Lincoln 
Red-tailed Hawks were migrating commonly on October 17 and 18, and 
Eastern Common Bluebirds were migrating commonly from October 15 to 
18. Birds noted October 18 included the Northern Killdeer (common). 
Western Mourning Dove, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Western 
Meadowlark (common), and large flocks of Red-winged Blackbirds with 
a few Brewer Blackbirds among them. A few Marsh Hawks and Eastern 
Sparrow Hawks were also noted. 

Under date of September 26, the Misses Agness and Susie Callaway 
of Fairbury widte that they saw an Eastern Great Blue Heron on 
September 17, and five of them a few days previously, while on Sep¬ 
tember 24 they saw two Northern Turkey Vultures. Under date of 
October 12, they further report that a migrating Red-tailed Hawk was 
noted on October 3, that the first Harris Sparrow was seen on October 
6, and that an Eastern Golden-crowned Kinglet was seen on October 9. 
They, with Mrs. Richardson, spent much time afield on October 12. Mrs. 
Richardson noted on that date three Arctic Spotted Towhees, many 
Harris Sparrows, four White-crowned Sparrows, three adult and three 
immature White-throated Sparrows, a Common Lincoln Sparrow and a 
Song Sparrow (subsp. ?). The Misses Callaway also noted many Harris 
Sparrows and a Song Sparrow on this date, and in addition saw an 
Eastern Sparrow Hawk, four Eastern Ruby-crowned Kinglets, five 
Eastern Slate-colored Juncos, three Clay-colored Sparrows and many 
Western (?) Field Sparrows. Other summer residents present on 
October 12, aside from the Field Sparrows, were Western Mourning 
Doves, Eastern (?) Nighthawks, Northern Yellow-shafted Flickers, 
Eastern Phoebes, Saskatchewan Horned Larks, Barn Swallows, Eastern 
Robins, Eastern Common Bluebirds, Eastern Red-winged Blackbirds, 
Bronzed Crackles and Eastern Cowbirds. Resident birds noted were the 
Cooper Hawk, Marsh Hawk, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, Northern 
Downy Woodpecker, Long-tailed Black-capped Chickadee, Eastern Cardi¬ 
nal and Eastern American Goldfinch. 


*Through an odd inadvertence, in twelve different instances in the July 
Review' (antea, pp. 60, 68, 71, 72, 74, 77, 81, 82, 86 and 104) the name of 
this bird was consistently given as the “Olive-backed Wilson Thrush.” 
These cannot now, of course, be corrected, but attention is drawn to the 
error.—Ed. 
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Under date of September 30, Mrs. A. H. Jones of Hastings reports 
that on September 3, Mrs. F. S. Youngblood of Hastings saw thirteen 
species of birds in her yard in that city, as follows: Western Mourning 
Dove, Northern Yellow-shafted Flicker, Eastern Hairy Woodpecker, 
Northern Downy Woodpecker, Northern Blue Jay, Long-tailed Black- 
capped Chickadee, Western House Wren, Catbird, Eastern Robin, Eastern 
Warbling Vireo, Black and White Warbler, Tennessee Warbler and a 
pair of Baltimore Orioles. On September 6, Mrs. C. A. Heartwell ob¬ 
served a male Ruby-throated Hummingbird poised above a live-forever 
plant. The plant had just been watered and the flower corollas were 
filled with water. The bird first drank of this water in the blossoms, 
and then proceeded to take a good bath in them, after which he flew to 
a near-by wire and preened and dried his plumage. Mrs. A. M. Brooking 
reports that an Olive-backed Swainson Thrush was present at her pool 
from September 8 to 12, and that the Western House Wren was singing 
in her yard September 10 to 13. The last wrens were seen by Mrs. 
Brooking in her yard on September 16 and 22. Other birds noted by her in 
her yard during September were the Eastern Nashville Warbler on Sep¬ 
tember 13, the Ovenbird on September 14, the Catbird on September 14 
and 15, the Brown Thrasher on September 15 and the White-throated 
Sparrow on September 22. Mrs. A. H. Jones noted the Eastern Common 
Bluebird on September 24. On the night of September 28, a migrating 
flock of Arctic Spotted Towhees passed over Hastings. A female bird was 
injured by striking a wire, and was brought to Mrs. Dwight Thomas, 
who made the identification, which was corroborated by Mr. A. M. 
Brooking. Mr. Brooking reported the Eastern Orange-crowned Warbler 
as seen on September 29, and again on October 3. A wave of migrating 
Eastern Common Bluebirds was noted by Mr. and Mrs. Brooking along 
the road between Grand Island, Hall County, and Ravenna, Buffalo 
County, on October 2, probably a dozen in all being seen. On October 
8, in a meadow along the Platte River, Mrs. A. M. Jones saw twenty- 
four of these birds in a single group, and at the same place she saw a 
Wilson Snipe. Mrs. A. M. Brooking noted the arrival of the Eastern 
Slate-colored Junco at Hastings on October 4. 

Under date of September 11, Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior, Ne¬ 
braska, reports that she and Mrs. John Aldrich saw one, and possibly 
two, American Red-starts in the plumage of the female or young male, 
in their back yards on August 24. They saw only one bird at a time 
and only on the one day. Ruby-throated Hummingbirds were seen on 
various dates between August 24 and September 11 by Mrs. Aldrich and 
Mrs. Johnston. Under date of October 12 she further reports that she 
saw the first Eastern Slate-colored Juncos at Superior this fall on 
October 11, and that on October 12 two High School boys brought a 
Golden Eagle for her to see, that had been shot at Cadams, Nuckolls 
County, a few miles northeast of Superior, by a man who said that he 
thought the bird was a “chicken hawk.” Under date of October 16, she 
reports that another Golden Eagle had been brought to her for identi¬ 
fication, that had been shot by a young man living at Superior, as it was 
sitting in a tree, while he was out duck hunting. He, also, excused the 
deed by stating that he thought the bird was a “hawk,” and therefore 
vermin that needed to be exterminated. So the persecution of our birds 
of prey goes on. On the morning of October 16, Mrs. Johnston saw a 
flock of about twenty Prhon Jays in the yard north of her home, and she 
followed them for a couple of blocks. 

Under date of September 29, Mr. Harold Turner of Bladen, Webster 
County, reports two birds new to him for his locality. On the morning 
of August 22 he saw a fine male Ruby-throated Hummingbird gathering 
nectar from the zinnias in his garden, and giving a splendid view of the 
red gorget. On the evening of September 10 another of this species was 
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flying in his garden from one petunia blossom to another for several 
minutes, this one in the plumage of the female or immature bird. Also 
on September 10, Mr. Turner saw about fifteen American Black-crowned 
Night Herons fly out of the trees along Sand Creek, with harsh squawks, 
and alight in the tops of some trees farther down the creek. 


HERE AND THERE AVITH THE N. 0. U. MEMBERS 

Mrs. H. F. Hole of Crete, our only honorary member residing in 
Nebraska, spent part of her vacation at Lakeside, Michigan, where she 
renewed acquaintanceship with the birds of that region. A sandbar had 
formed in front of the place where she was staying, that proved very 
attractive to water birds, more of which were observed than usual, and 
also observed to better advantage. Mrs. Hole states that she hoped all 
summer to see an European Starling, but did not. 

Mrs. George A. Loveland of Wellesley, Massachusetts, one of our 
honorary members, who will be remembered by many Nebraska bird 
lovers for her years of activity in bird study in this state, writes under 
date of September 21 that she has been banding birds ever since she 
removed from Lincoln to Wellesley. Her best record to date, she states, 
is that of a female Eastern Purple Finch bearing band number 43030 
which she trapped on May 8, 1929. Upon reporting this record to the 
Bureau of Biological Survey at Washington, she learned that the bird 
had been banded by Mrs. J. E. Carth at Overbrook (a part of Wellesley) 
on April 24, 1924, five years before. Mrs. Loveland also has records of 
Eastern White-breasted Nuthatches and Eastern Black-capped Chicka¬ 
dees that she had herself banded, returning occasionally during a five 
year period. She w'as particularly interested in Miss Susie Callaway’s 
article on “Local Bird-Banding” in the July Review. This fall Dr. Love¬ 
land is retiring from the service of the United States Weather Bureau, 
and after a visit to Nebraska the Lovelands will move to their “Love- 
Land Farm” on the Connecticut River at Norwich, Vermont, to reside. 

In the magazine section of the Omaha World Herald for Sunday, 
September 17, 1933, our member Mr. Miles Greenleaf, who is on the staff 
of that newspaper, has an attractively illustrated feature article entitled 
“Autumn is Bird Time in Nebraska.” This article first discusses Ne¬ 
braska as a state for birds and then takes an imaginary trip through 
the Fontenelle Forest, making observations on the Eastern Fox Sparrow, 
White-throated Sparrow, Harris Sparrow, Tree Sparrow, Clarke Nut¬ 
cracker and several species of thrushes found in Nebraska, mentioning 
especially the Townsend Solitaire. N. 0. U. members who have access 
to this paper are recommended to read Mr. Greenleaf’s interesting 
article. 

The Nature Study Department of the Fairbury Women’s Club held 
its first meeting of the 1933-34 season at the Y. W. C. A. room in 
Fairbury on September 19, with twenty-one members present. It had 
been planned to hold this meeting in the woods on Rose Creek, but rain 
prevented holding the meeting out of doors. The program consisted of 
a study of the autumn birds, flowers, vines and grasses. Miss Bertha 
Holly dealt with the autumn migratory birds, and also somewhat with 
the subject of bird migration in general. Mrs. C. B. Callaway presented 
a discussion of the autumn flowers, illustrated with specimens of thirty- 
three species. Miss Agness Callaway discussed the native wild vines, 
especially the bittersweet, wild grape, Virginia creeper, green-briar or 
smilax, moonseed and wild raspberry. Miss Margaret Chambers con¬ 
cluded the program with a talk on the common grasses, illustrated by 
specimens of eighteen species. Miss Susie Callaway is the leader for 
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this season, and has planned an outline of study that will bring forth 
the relation of a knowledge of nature to our daily life. 

Dr. Robert Gilder addressed the members of the Omaha Nature Study 
Club on the afternoon of Sunday, October 29, in the Omaha Public 
Library Museum, on the prehistoric archaeological collection that has 
been unearthed by him within the present site of the Fontenelle Forest 
Reserve. This meeting was open to the public. After Dr. Gilder’s talk, 
a visit was planned to the Fontenelle Reserve, to mark some of the pre¬ 
historic house sites from which this archaeological material had been 
excavated, and to Dr. Gilder’s home “Wake Robin”, to view his recent 
paintings. 


A BRIEF SYNOPSIS OF THE BIRDS OF NEBRASKA* 

II. GREBES (COLYMBIDAE) 

4. HOLBOELL RED-NECKED GREBE.— Colymbus griseigena holbollii 
(Reinhardt). 

This, the rarest of our five Nebraska species of grebes, occurs in both 
North America and eastern Asia, breeding on the former continent from 
northwestern Alaska, northern Mackenzie and northern Ungava south 
to northern Washington, northern Montana, North Dakota and south¬ 
western Minnesota, and wintering, chiefly coastwise, to the southward 
and eastward of its breeding range, from southern British Columbia, 
southern Wisconsin, southern Ontario and Maine irregularly south to 
southern California, southern Colorado, Nebraska, the Ohio River Valley 
and North Carolina, casually to Georgia. It is casual in Greenland. 

This nothern grebe reaches Nebraska only very rarely during the 
migratory or winter season, and does not nest within our borders. In 
fact, the only definite records of its occurrence in Nebraska at all are 
those of W. W. Cooke, who reported that it was taken as a “rare visit¬ 
ant” at Alda, Hall County, (southwest of Grand Island, and a little north 
of the Platte River), by F. W. Powell, about 1884 or 1885 {Bulletin 2, 
Division of Economic Ornithology, p. 53), and a specimen in winter plumage 
shot October 24, 1917, by the late Professor R. Thomson, in northeastern 
Nebraska, somewhere between the west bank of the Missouri River, 
opposite Sioux City, Iowa, and the town of Plainview, Pierce County, 
and mounted by him. This specimen was later obtained by A. M. Brook¬ 
ing for his collection, where the writer has measured and repeatedly 
examined it. The specimen recorded at holboelli from Curtis in the Rees 
Heaton collection {Preliminary Revievo Birds of Nebraska, p. 16), the writer 
found upon examination in 1915 to be the following species. One was 
also reported as seen near Omaha, Douglas County, April 7, 1927, by 
Dr. C. A. Mitchell (L. O. I. No. 23, p. 6). This is a grebe chiefly of large, 
open bodies of water. It is most common in winter coastwise, being 
uncommon anywhere in the interior. If noted, its large size, and, in the 


* In the account of the Common Loons in the first article of this series 
{antea, pp. 87-89), records for Plattsmouth, Cass County, October 26, 
1919 (L. R. Snipes), and Lincoln, Lancaster County, October 27, 1919 
(August Eiche), reported by C. E. Mickel and R. W. Dawson in the 
Wilson Bulletin, xxxii, pp. 73-74, were unintentionally omitted.—Ed. 
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spring, its black crown, whitish throat and red neck, or in the fall its 
dull white cheeks, should enable its recognition. It might occur very 
rarely in Nebraska on open water at any time from late October to early 
April. 

5. HORNED GREBE. —Colymbus auritus Linnaeus. 

This grebe is also northerly in its breeding range, which covers the 
northern part of the Northern Hemisphere, extending in North America 
from central Alaska, Yukon, northern Mackenzie, central Keewatin, 
southwestern Ungava, eastern Quebec and southwestern New Brunswick, 
south to southern British Columbia, northern Nebraska, central Minne¬ 
sota, southern Wisconsin, southern Ontario and northeastern Maine. It 
winters mainly in the United States, and principally coastwise, from 
about the southern limits of its breeding range south to southern Cali¬ 
fornia, the Gulf Coast and Florida. Like the preceding species, it is 
casual in Greenland. 

The Horned Grebe breeds in the alkali sandhill lakes of northern 
Cherry County, apparently formerly rather commonly, but in recent 
years rarely. J. M. Bates, during his bird observations in Cherry County 
covering the late 1880’s and 1890’s (1888-1902), when he lived at Valen¬ 
tine, found this species to be a breeder there; and I. S. Trostler found it 
breeding commonly on these lakes from June 20 to 30, 1895 (see Bruner, 
Some Notes on Nebraska Birds, p. 58, 1896). At Trout Lake, Cherry 
County, on June 3 and 4, 1900, J. S. Hunter saw several pairs, but was 
not able to find a nest {Proc. N. O. U., ii, p. 83, 1900). On June 6, 1903, 
R. H. Wolcott found a pair with a newly made nest at Little Alkali Lake, 
in the same region {Preliminary Review Birds of Nebraska, p. 16). In 1915, 
H. C. Oberholser found it very rare during the summer in the sandhill 
lake region of Nebraska, noting but a single individual during the entire 
month of June—that being on a small pond close to Cornell Lake, north 
of Big Alkali Lake, on June 9 {Bull. yg4, U. S. Department of Agriculture, 
p. 31). Bent gives two Nebraska dates for eggs collected—June 29 and 
August 12—the latter apparently of a second brood {Life Histories of 
North American Diving Birds, p. 27). 

Outside of the breeding season, the Horned Grebe now occurs very 
uncommonly as a migrant over at least the eastern part of Nebraska, 
in the spring from April 12 to May 20, being most frequently seen from 
April 20 to May 5, and in the fall from October 4 to 28. It seems to be 
rather more common in the fall than in the spring. Apparently formerly 
it occurred more commonly, for although W. Edgar Taylor {Catalogue of 
Nebraska Birds, p. Ill) reported it as “migratory, rare” in 1887, Bruner 
{loc. cit.) in 1896 reported it as “common” at West Point, Cuming County, 
W. W. Cooke {op. cit., p. 53) in 1888 reported it as seen migrating in 
Nebraska in 1884-1885, and J. S. Hunter {Proc. N. O. U., i, p. 19) in 1900 
reported it as “frequent” at Lincoln, Lancaster County. Hunter found 
it near Lincoln on October 5, 1899, and R, H. Wolcott found it there 
again on October 21, 1899. 

The first Nebraska record of the species is that by Thomas Say, who 
reports the “Horned Grebe, Colymbus cornutus” from Engineer Canton¬ 
ment (= Fort Calhoun, Washington County) and states that it arrived 
there on May 5, 1820 {Long’s Exp., i, pp. 266 and 270, 1823). Colymbus 
cornutus Gmelin (1788) is a synonym of Colymbus auritus L. (1758), now 
used as the name for the Horned Grebe. It seems strange that Say 
should have recorded the uncommon Horned Grebe at Engineer Canton¬ 
ment, and not the much more common American Eared Grebe; but the 
two species were clearly differentiated by Latham (1790) and Temminck 
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(1815), undoubtedly to the knowledge of Alexander Wilson, whom Say 
largely followed in his identifications and nomenclature, and his observa¬ 
tions covered spring birds, when the specific differences were conspicu¬ 
ous, so his identification should best be allowed to stand as the first 
Nebraska record of the Horned Grebe. More recent records from the 
Omaha vicinity are a specimen shot at Cut-off (= Carter) Lake, April 
21, 1905 (R. W. Limbert), and one seen on April 12, 1927, by Dr. C. A. 
Mitchell (L. 0. I. No. 23, p. 6). Other Nebraska migration records are 
from Utica, Seward County, 1900, by Wilson Tout (Proc. N. 0. U., ii, p. 
32); Inland, Clay County, April 6, 1916, male and female shot and now 
in the A. M. Brooking collection at Hastings (No. 2489) and the B. J. 
Olson collection at Kearney; Hastings, Adams County, April 19, 1928, 
by Miss M. Caryle Sylla (L. O. I. No. 31, p. 4); Ravenna, Buffalo (jbunty, 
October 28, 1899 (R. H. Wolcott); Curtis, Frontier County, one shot in 
the 1890’s and now in the Rees Heaton collection; Arthur County sand¬ 
hill lakes, October 4 and 5, 1928, by Mrs. A. H. Jones (L. O. I. No. 34, p. 
5); Alliance, Box Butte County; and Clear Lake, eastern Cherry County, 
October 9, 1915, by H. C. Oberholser {loc. cit.). 


6. AMERICAN EARED GREBE. —Colymbus nigricollis californicus (Heer- 
man). 

The American Eared Grebe occurs over a wide area in western North 
America, breeding from southern British Columbia, southern Mackenzie 
and southern Manitoba south to southern California, Arizona, southern 
Texas and northern Iowa. It winters south of Nebraska, from southern 
Washington to western Mexico and Guatemala. The record of this 
species from Hastings, Adams County, January 20, 1929 (L. 0. /. No. 39, 
p. 2), is probably an error, as there are no other records for the state 
between November 3 and April 11. 

This grebe is now a common migrant, as it formerly was an abundant 
one, throughout the state, and may still breed in suitable locations any¬ 
where in Nebraska, but more especially in the sandhill lake regions of 
Brown, Cherry, Garden and Morrill Counties. The first definite Ne¬ 
braska record for the species is by Samuel Aughey {First Report of the 
United States Entomological Commission, Appendix, ii, p. 62), who in 1878 
stated that it was “rather abundant in Nebraska, especially on the 
Platte and the Missouri”, and mentioned examining specimens from 
Bellevue, Sarpy County, and Columbus, Platte County, the latter one 
collected in September, 1874. W. Edgar Taylor (loc. cit.) in 1887 re¬ 
ported it as “migratory, abundant, arrive in May and September”. 
Bruner {loc, cit.) in 1896 reported it as occurring “throughout the state, 
especially along the larger streams and lakes”. J. S. Hunter reported 
it as “frequent” near Lincoln in 1900 {Proc. N. O. U., i. p. 18). 

As a migrant at Omaha, I. S. Trostler has given the spring dates of 
this species as April 20 to May 25 (Bruner, loc. cit., p. 59). More re¬ 
cently, Robert Overing has reported it as migrating at Omaha in the 
spring as early as April 11, 1929 {L. O. I. No. 42, p. 2) and April 12, 1930 
{L. O. I. No. 50, p. 2), while he gives as fall dates, in 1928, September 8 
and 22, October 6 and 13, and November 3 {L. O. /. Nos. 34, pp. 4-5, and 
36, p. 1). It occurs commonly at Lincoln, but as a migrant only, and 
the dates are April 11 (Mrs. Fred Tyler, 1929) to June 10 (C. E. Mickel, 
1917) or 15 (R. W. Dawson, 1919), with the greatest number from about 
April 16 (Dawson, 1916) to May 25 (Dawson, 1919), in the spring, and 
July 25 (Dawson, 1915) to October 26 (August Eiche, 1896) and 27 
(Dawson, 1917), with the greatest number from about August 27 (J. T. 
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Zimmer, 1908) to October 20 (Dawson, 1917), in the fall. It reached the 
Sioux City, Iowa, vicinity, April 22 and remained until May 21, accord¬ 
ing to T. C. Stephens. At Neligh, Antelope County, M. Cary reports it 
as “not common, and seen only during the spring migration, in the latter 
part of April” (Proc. N. O. U., i, p. 21, 1900). At Long Pine, Brown 
County, William Smith shot two on May 18, 1899 {Proc. N. O. U., i, p. 15), 
and again took a specimen on May 24, 1912. It is a common migrant 
at Kearney, Buffalo County, according to C. A, Black. In the Hastings, 
Adams County, vicinity, where it is chiefly a common migrant, it was 
recorded repeatedly in the springs of 1927, 1928, 1929 and 1930, between 
April 4 (Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones, 1929) and May 18 (Brooking 
Bird Club, 1929), but only once in the autumn, on September 18, two birds 
(Miss M. Caryle Sylla, 1930) (L. O. /. Nos. 42, p. 3, 43, p. 8 and 54, p. 1).. 
There are two adult specimens in the spring plumage, taken at Curtis, 
Frontier County, in the 1890’s, in the Rees Heaton collection. Elliot 
Coues (Birds of the Northwest, p. 733, 1878), reports a specimen (No. 
60863, U. S. National Museum) from “North Platte”; and Wilson Tout 
reports from the town of North Platte, Lincoln County, that he has seen 
specimens May 15, 1915, June 10, 1911, September 2, 1924, and Septem¬ 
ber 12, 1918, and that the species is said to nest in sloughs near that 
town. 

In the Nebraska sandhill lakes this grebe is a common to abundant 
breeder about June 1 to July 15, and is much more common as a nesting 
species there than is the Common Pied-billed Grebe. It was found nest¬ 
ing commonly on the Cherry County lakes by J. S. Hunter, June 3 to 10', 
1900, and a set of seven eggs collected by him at Trout Lake on June 4 
is in the University collection (Proc. N. 0. U., ii. p. 82, 1901). Nests 
were found at these lakes and photographed by R. H. Wolcott and F. H. 
Shoemaker in June, 1902, and an adult was collected on Trout Lake by 
J. E. Wallace on June 14, 1902. The writer found it common on the 
eastern Cherry County lakes in the fall of 1910 from September 30 to 
October 3. During the early part of August, 1927, J. M. Bates noted 
only a few on Kennedy’s Lake at the head of Gordon Creek, eastern 
Cherry County, which in former years had been full of them (L. O. /. 
No. 24, p. 3). 

In 1915, H. C. Oberholser (loc. cit.) found this grebe “rather generally 
distributed throughout the lakes of Garden, Morrill and Brown Counties, 
but somewhat more irregularly in the other localities”. He stated also 
that it was “one of the most abundant summer water birds of the region, 
and breeds on many of the lakes”. In Cherry County, in the eastern 
group of lakes, he found it abundantly on Johnson, Trout, Willow, 
Dewey, Dads, West Twin and Pearson Lakes, and at Wendler Swamp, 
between June 3 and 18; especially on Dads Lake, where he “counted 
349 on June 7, 305 of them in a single company”. In the western 
Cherry County group of lakes, he found it likewise abundant, on June 
16, on Silver, White Willow and Speckelmire Lakes; especially on White 
Willow Lake, where he noted 186 on that day. It was found commonly 
also on Rat and West Chain Lakes, in the southwestern Brown County 
group, on June 14, and in the Garden-Morrill County group at the 
Hague Lakes, Morrill County, on June 21, and at Peterson Lakes and 
Bean Lake, Garden County, on June 21 and 22. In the fall of 1915, 
single birds or pairs were noted by Oberholser on Red Deer Lake, east¬ 
ern Cherry County, on October 6; on Moon Lake, southwestern Brown 
County, on October 10; and on Goose Lake, north-central Garden County, 
on October 14. 

C. A. Black found it breeding by the hundreds on Island Lake, north- 
central Garden County, in June of both 1916 and 1917. At Goose Lake, 
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also in the north-central part of Garden County, a little north of Island 
Lake, on July 12, 1930, F. J, Keller saw about fifty small grebes, prob¬ 
ably mostly this species with possibly a few of the Pied-billed Grebe 
{L. O. I. No. 52, p. 2). At this same lake on June 7, 1931, Mr. Keller and 
W. W. Bennett, of Sioux City, Iowa, found about fifty American Eared 
Grebes and found ten of their nests {L. O. I. No. 61, p. 4). At small 
ponds south of Alliance about ten miles, in Morrill County, on June 16, 
1930, Mrs. A, H. Jones noted this species (L. O. /. No. 53, p. 3), while at 
these same small lakes, on June 8, 1933, G. E. Hudson collected a female 
which contained a developed egg in the uterus {antea, p. 84). It has 
been noted occasionally in summer about the seepage ponds of Scotts 
Bluff County, e. g., July 14, 1915 (L. M. Gates), and probably breeds on 
them, but no nests have as yet actually been found there. 

Formerly it bred commonly in eastern Nebraska, where in recent 
years it seems to be mainly, if not wholly, a migrant only. Thus, in the 
spring of 1876, L. Sessions noted it nesting at sandhill lakes near Nor¬ 
folk, Madison County {Proc. N. O. U., ii, p. 71), where by 1905 it had be¬ 
come only a common migrant. Bruner noted it in the 1880’s and 1890’s as a 
breeder near West Point {Preliminary Review Birds of Nebraska, p. 17), 
and L. Skow and I. S. Trostler report it as formerly a breeder in the 
Omaha vicinity (Bruner, op. cit., p. 59). Trostler wrote that he noted a 
few breeding at Cut-off (= Carter) and Florence Lakes, near Omaha, 
each year in latter June, from 1881 to 1894. However, at the lagoon 
near Inland, Clay County, A. M. Brooking reports that in recent years 
it has still been a fairly common summer resident and breeder, and at 
that place he collected a specimen on July 28, 1914, several sets of eggs 
on July 4, 1915, and four young birds on July 28, 1915, in which latter 
year it bred abundantly on the lagoon. 

Concerning the habits of this grebe, at the Inland lagoon, A. M. 
Brooking says that it “nests in about three feet of water and always 
covers its eggs”. H. C. Oberholser says that on the Cherry County 
lakes it stays “principally in the open water, though of course at times 
among the rushes, and apparently is fond of swimming about and 
diving far out in the middle of the lake. Its habit of holding the neck 
and crest erect makes it easy to distinguish even at a distance.” C. A. 
Black writes of it, as it occurs during the nesting season on Island Lake 
in Garden County, as follows: “They are found here by the hundreds. 
They build their nests on the water, in clusters of forty or fifty, in shel¬ 
tered places inside the breakwater. The nests are built of various kinds 
of water plants which they pile up into a sort of floating bog. There on 
top of a very moist surface they lay from one to a dozen white eggs. 
The bird never sits on the eggs in the daytime, at least that has been 
my observation, but covers them with wet, mossy roots, and the sun 
steams them. A strange thing about these birds is that, while they 
often lay so many eggs, I never saw the parent bird with more than 
two young ones, and often with only one.” 

7. WESTERN GREBE.— Aechmophorus occidentalis (Lawrence). 

The Western Grebe, as the name suggests, occurs in western North 
America. It breeds from Washington, southern Saskatchewan and 
southern Manitoba south to southern California, Utah, North Dakota 
and western Nebraska, and winters south to central Mexico. Occasion¬ 
ally or casually during migrations it occurs east to Kansas, Iowa, 
Minnesota, Wisconsin, Illinois, Michigan and Ohio. 

This striking bird, the largest of our grebes, breeds during June in 
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the lakes of Garden County, and possibly elsewhere in western Ne¬ 
braska, and during its migrations in the late fall and spring straggles 
southward and eastward over the entire state, having been seen occa¬ 
sionally on most of the larger lakes and ponds of this region. Such east¬ 
ward occurrences are much more common in the autumn than in the 
spring; in fact the only spring records for the eastern part of the state 
are two (March 4 and April 16) from Omaha, Douglas County, and one 
(June 5), from Superior, Nuckolls County, The fall migration dates 
are from October 3 to November 18. It does not winter with us at all. 

The first Nebraska record of the Western Grebe is that of L. Skow, 
who recorded it in 1896 (Bruner, op. cit., p. 58) from Cut-off Lake 
(= Carter Lake), near Omaha. There seems, however, now to be no 
surviving specimen to substantiate this record. At the same time, M. K. 
Barnum, then of North Platte, Lincoln County, recorded the species as a 
“common migrant” at that place, both in the spring and the autumn, 
and this record, transmitted to L. Bruner through I. S. Trostler, was 
also published {loc. cit.) in 1896. The first Nebraska record based upon 
a specimen taken and preserved, is that of one shot at Curtis, Frontier 
County, on the lake near that place, about the fall of 1900, and now in 
the Rees Heaton collection at Curtis. This specimen has been examined 
by the author, and has been previously placed on record {Preliminary 
Revie^^ Birds of Nebraska, p. 16). 

Since these three records were made and published numerous addi¬ 
tional occurrences of the Western Grebe in Nebraska have been reported 
by various observers. A specimen was shot at Florence Lake, in Doug¬ 
las County, near Omaha, April 16, 1905, and mounted for the owner at the 
J. E, Wallace taxidermy shop, then operating in Omaha, according to R. 
W. Limbert, then of Omaha, in a letter sent to the writer at the time. 
This specimen also has since been lost trace of. On November 10, 1908, 

A. L. Wilson, a ranchman living near Horseshoe Lake, in Lincoln County, 
killed one of these grebes and sent it to August Eiche of Lincoln, who 
mounted it for hi's collection, where it now is preserved at the University 
of Nebraska (Wolcott, Proc. N. O. U., v. p. 38). J. T. Zimmer noted 
a pair of Western Grebes at Capitol Beach, near Lincoln, October 23, 
1909, having them under clear observation with his binoculars for some 
time {Proc. N. 0. U., v, p. 34). In the fall of 1911, a female Western 
Grebe was killed at Swan Lake, near O'Neill, in southwestern Holt 
County, by Norman Whinnery, and this bird was mounted by L. Skow 
for the J. C. Whinnery collection, now owned by the Northwestern 
School of Taxidermy at Omaha. A. M. Brooking reports that his 
brother shot one of these grebes at Funk, Phelps County, in 1912, and 
that he mounted it for his collection, where it is now No. 2404. A male 
killed at Kearney Lake, near that place in Buffalo County, on October 
26, 1913, by W. Foontain was mounted by C. A. Black and is now in the 

B. J. Olson collection at the Kearney Junior High School. A fine female 
specimen (No. 2657) in the A. M. Brooking collection at Hastings was 
shot on the lagoon near Inland, Clay County, on November 18, 1915, 
while another female in the same collection was also shot on the Inland 
lagoon, on October 12, 1917. 

Additional records for the Omaha vicinity, to the two already cited, 
consist of two birds seen on Carter Lake on October 9 and 10, 1926, by 
Miss Mary Ellsworth (L. O. I. No. 19, p. 3); one seen October 6, 1928, 
and the same or another on October 13, 1928, at the same place by 
Robert Overing {L. O. I. No. 34, p. 5); two seen at the same place on 
November 6, 1929, by Robert Overing {L. O. I. No. 45, p. 2); and one 
seen there on March 4, 1932, by Miss Mary Ellsworth (L. 0. I. No. 66, p. 
14). Mrs. A. H. Jones noted this species at lakes in northwestern Gar¬ 
den County, thirty miles southeast of Alliance, on October 3 and 4, 
1927 {L. O. I. No. 25, p. 2), and again about the lakes in the sandhills of 
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Arthur County, October 4 and 5, 1928 (L. 0. I. No. 34, p. 5). An appar¬ 
ently immature bird was found, seemingly unable to fly, but evidently 
not injured in any way, in a corn field ten miles south of Hastings, 
Adams County, on October 22, 1930, and was brought to A. M. Brooking 
and mounted by him for his collection (L. O. I. No. 54, p. 1). In a some¬ 
what similar instance, on June 5, 1931, a couple of boys found one in an 
alfalfa field in the country northwest of Superior, Nuckolls County, and 
brought it to Thomas D. Griffin of Hardy, who, with the collaboration 
of Mrs. H. C. Johnston of Superior, identified it. The wings of this bird 
had been clipped when it was found by the two boys, and it could not 
fly. Mr. Griffin liberated it on a pond south of Hardy, where it stayed 
for two days before he lost track of it (L. 0. I. No. 61, p. 2). 


The including of the 
Western Grebe among the 
breeders within the state 
rests chiefly upon the find¬ 
ing of numerous nests of 
this species in 1916 and 
1917, at Island Lake, north 
of Oshkosh, in north-cen¬ 
tral Garden County, by 
C. A. Black of Kearney. 
Island Lake is a shallow 
lake, grown with rushes 
around the edges, and is 
about a mile and a half 
long by a half mile wide. 
On June 3, 1916, Mr. Black 
found three nests of the 
Western Grebe on this 
lake, these forming part 
of a little colony of the 
birds. The nests were on 



A Western Grebe (male), with nest containing 
four eggs and a downy young bird, all taken at 
Island Lake, Garden County, Nebraska, June 3, 
1916, and mounted by C. A. Black. 


bogs near deeper clear 
water, and only a few 
inches above the water. 

The eggs were not covered 
up as with the smaller 

grebes. One of these three nests contained three fresh eggs, another 
four nearly fresh eggs, and the third five eggs nearly ready to 
hatch, in fact in process of hatching, with some young birds just out of 
the shell and a newly hatched bird near by. The male parent grebe was 
collected and the newly hatched young grebe was also caught (the 
other four hatching eggs being left for the surviving parent to care 
for), and these, taken together with the nest with four nearly fresh 
eggs, were mounted in a group by Mr. Black. The accompanying illus¬ 
tration of the Western Grebe is taken from this group. Mr. Black 
found this to be a very shy bird, and on the open water he could not get 
within a half mile of it. The male bird that he collected was secured 
only after hours of patient waiting in the blistering sun, concealed in a 
small bunch of rushes. On June 18 and 19, 1917, Mr. Black, accom¬ 
panied by A. M. Brooking, returned to Island Lake and collected five 
nests with five sets of fresh eggs of the Western Grebe from this same 
colony. Along with these nests and eggs was collected an adult female 
Western Grebe, which, with one of the five sets of eggs collected, a set 
of three, is now in the A. M. Brooking collection at Hastings. The other 
four sets of eggs taken on that day are in the collection of Mr. Black 
(Cf., IVilson Bulletin, xxx, p. 112). On June 7, 1931, twenty Western 
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Grebes were seen in the rushes near the shore of Goose Lake, a little 
north of Island Lake in north-central Garden County, by F. J. Keller 
and W. W. Bennett, and when these observers looked over the lake with 
glasses many more were seen out on the water, probably to a total of 
fifty birds. No nests were found, as the party had no way of getting out 
on the water {L. O, I. No. 61, p. 4). 

The last (fourth, 1931) edition of the A. O. U. Check-List gives the 
Western Grebe as only “casual in Nebraska”, the several published 
records mentioned above of its occurrence as a migrant and the pub¬ 
lished records of its breeding at Island Lake, Garden County, in 1916 
and 1917 {loc. cit.) having apparently been quite overlooked. 

8. COMMON PIED-BILLED GREBE .—Podilymbus podiceps podkeps 
(Linnaeus). 

The Common Pied-billed Grebe occurs widely over North America, 
breeding, often rarely or locally, from central British Columbia, south¬ 
ern Mackenzie, Saskatchewan, central Manitoba, Quebec, New Bruns¬ 
wick, and Nova Scotia, south to Florida and parts of Mexico, and 
wintering from southern British Columbia, Arizona, Texas, Mississippi 
and the Potomac River Valley southward. 

This grebe, the ordinary little “hell-diver” or “dabduck” of our ponds 
and streams, and our commonest species of the family, occurs abundantly 
during migrations over the entire state. Apparently no little spot of 
water is so small that it fails to attract these birds at such times; but, 
as nesting time approaches, they mostly leave to locate in the larger 
swamps and in the reedy margins of lakes, while apparently there is no 
part of the state in which they may not breed, if suitable nesting locali¬ 
ties are present, probably more commonly than is generally supposed, 
because of their secretive habits at this time. The first definite Ne¬ 
braska record for this species is by W. Edgar Taylor {loc. cit.), who, in 
1887, stated that it was “migratory, rare” in the state. Bruner {loc. cit.), 
in 1896, reported it more correctly as “common over most of the state”, 
and on the authority of I. S. Trostler and L. Skow recorded it as a 
breeder in the vicinity of Omaha, Douglas County, and from Gage County 
on the authority of F. A. Colby. J. S. Hunter {loc. cit.) in 1900 recorded 
it as “common” at Capitol Beach, near Lincoln. 

The wintering range of this grebe does not extend quite as far north 
as Nebraska, but the first ones arrive from the south in March or early 
April. The height of the migration is on from about April 20 to May 5. 
They do not begin concentrating in their breeding places until latter 
May. Nests with eggs or young may be found from June 1 to July 27, 
but chiefly from about June 20 to July 10. In the fall they begin wan¬ 
dering about by August or September, with the migration on most 
commonly from about September 16 to October 15, and do not all leave 
until late in November. At Omaha, I. S. Trostler reported it as an 
abundant migrant and common breeder at Cut-off (= Carter) and 
Florence Lakes, June 20 to July 27. Today it is not so common a breeder 
in that region as it was in the 1880’s and 1890’s, when Trostler made 
his observations. R. Mullen collected a set of three eggs at Big Lake, 
near Council Bluffs, on the Iowa side, July 15, 1900, this set being in the 
University collection. As a migrant at Omaha, the earliest dates in 
recent years are March 4, 1932 (Miss Mary Ellsworth), March 25, 1929 
(Robert Overing), March 25, 1933 (Miss Ellsworth), April 6, 1927 (Dr. 
C. A. Mitchell), April 6, 1930 (Overing), April 11, 1925 (Miss Ells¬ 
worth), April 14, 1928 (Overing), and May 8, 1931 (Overing). There 
are numerous May records, up to about May 26, after which there are 
no recent June or July records, which would be during the breeding 
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season, except that in 1930 Mr. Overing saw one on June 7 and 21, and 
two on June 28. In the fall migration at Omaha, the species was first 
observed August 10, 1929, August 13, 1930, August 30, 1928, and Sep¬ 
tember 2, 1931, all by Mr. Overing. During September, and October up 
to the 20th, the bird is a common migrant, and the latest recorded 
dates are November 10, 1928 (Miss Ellsworth) and November 20, 1931 
(Overing). 

The migration dates for Lincoln, from which vicinity there are no 
breeding records, and only one record for the entire June-July periol 
(July 15, 1917, R. W. Dawson), give the earliest arrival dates as March 
28 and April 1, 1925 (Leonard Worley), April 5, 1931 (Harold Jones). 
April 11, 1933 (G. E. Hudson), April 13, 1900 (M. A. Carriker), April 
18, 1926 (Leighton Williams), April 19, 1916 (Dawson), April 20, 1920 
(C. E. Mickel), April 25, 1899 (G. E. Condra), April 29, 1913 (J. T. 
Zimmer), and April 30, 1909 (Zimmer). There are many May records, 
the last one being May 30, 1910 (Zimmer). The fall migration rarely 
is in evidence by the middle of August (August 13 and 16, 1900; M. A. 
Carriker), or early September (September 2, 1917; Dawson), but the 
birds are not common until after the middle of September, for which 
early dates are September 20, 1914 (Dawson), September 21, 1912 
(Zimmer), September 23, 1916 (M. H. Swenk), September 24, 1923 
(Hudson), and September 26, 1898 (August Eiche). The birds are 
common from September 25 to October 10, after which they rapidly be¬ 
come less common, the latest October dates being October 18, 1913 
(Dawson), October 23, 1909 (Zimmer), and October 31, 1915 (Dawson). 
At Beatrice, Gage County, on the Big Blue River, the writer found this 
species migrating commonly in 1899 and 1900 from April 8 to 29, and 
from September 17 on to late October. At Nebraska City, Otoe County, 
M. A. Carriker noted this species at the late date of November 6, 1900. 

At Neligh, Antelope County, M. Cary reported it arriving commonly 
early in April and leaving in November, a few seen in summer and 
doubtless breeding {Proc. N. O. U., i, p. 21, 1900). It is also apparently 
chiefly migratory at Long Pine, Brown County, according to William 
Smith of that place, who took a specimen there in May, 1912. At Sioux 
City, Iowa, it arrived April 19, according to T. C. Stephens of that place. 
R. H. Wolcott noted it at Ravenna, Buffalo County, on October 28, 1899. 
It is a common migrant at Kearney, Buffalo County, according to C. A. 
Black. At Hastings, Adams County, the earliest arrival dates are 
April 3, 1932 (Miss Margaret Diemer), April 4, 1925 (Mrs. A. H, Jones), 
April 4, 1929 (Mesdames A. H. and A. M. Jones), April 6, 1933 (Miss 
M. Caryle Sylla), April 18, 1926 (Mrs. A. H. Jones), April 19, 1928 
(Miss Sylla), May 12, 1931 (Brooking Bird Club), and May 24, 1927 
(N. O. U. party). Fall migrants were observed by Miss Diemer on 
August 9. 1931, and August 24, 1930, by Miss Sylla on September 18, 
1930, and by A. M. Brooking on October 20,1924. The species has been ob¬ 
served at Superior, Nuckolls County, on April 18, 1926, and May 9, 1925, 
and at Fairbury, Jefferson County, on April 27, 1933, and May 12, 1923. 

Pied-billed Grebes nest in the reed-grown marshy tracts, which may 
be found here and there along the Missouri River. In addition to the 
Omaha vicinity, at Crystal Lake, opposite Sioux City, Iowa, I. N. 
Gabrielson found this species nesting abundantly, June 26 to July 7. 
1913, finding nests with eggs and young of all sizes during this period 
{Wilson Bulletin, xxvi, p. 53). Occasionally it breeds commonly at sand¬ 
hill sloughs or ponds near Norfolk, Madison County, or at least did so 
formerly (in 1876), according to L. Sessions {Proc. N. 0. U., ii, p. 71). 
It is also a common breeder on the lagoon near Inland, Clay County, 
each year, according to A. M. Brooking, who found nests with eggs there 
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on July 4, 1915. Miss Margaret Diemer noted it near Hastings, Adams 
County, on July 31, 1932. 

In the eastern Cherry County lakes it breeds abundantly, J. S. Hunter 
finding many nests and a newly hatched young bird at Trout Lake, June 
3 to 10, 1900 {Proc. N. 0. U., ii, p. 82). In June, 1902, R. H. Wolcott and 
F. H. Shoemaker found it breeding commonly on Hackberry Lake, and 
J. E. Wallace collected three newly hatched young there on June 14 of 
that year. The writer found it common at Hackberry and near-by lakes, 
September 30 to October 3, 1910. During the early part of August, 
1927, J. M. Bates found a few of these grebes on Kennedy's Lake, at 
the head of Gordon Creek in Cherry County, but not nearly as many as 
in former years (L. 0. I. No. 24, p. 3). G. E. Hudson collected a male 
Common Pied-billed Grebe at Hackberry Lake on August 28, 1933 (aniea, 
p. 137). 

In 1915, H. C. Oberholser {loc. cit.) found this grebe to be a “bird of 
retiring habits and apparently not very common” at the lakes in north¬ 
ern and eastern Cherry County, and in Brown County. He found it at 
South Cody Lake, in northern Cherry County, on June 1; at Johnson, 
Red Deer, Willow, Welker, West Twin, Watts and Hackberry Lakes, and 
at Wendler Swamp, in eastern Cherry County, between June 4 and 11; 
and at Marsh Lake, in southwestern Brown County, on June 13. In 
October, he found it at Clear, Dewey, Whitewater and Middle Lakes, 
eastern Cherry County, between the 8th and 12th, and at Moon, Filbrick 
and Enders Lakes, in Brown County, on the 10th and 11th. He writes 
of it that, unlike the American Eared Grebe, “this grebe did not fre¬ 
quent much the open water, but kept for the most part within the protec¬ 
tion of the reeds and rushes bordering the lakes. At the eastern end 
of Dewey Lake on June 4, a nest in the rushes near the shore, from 
which a female was seen to depart, was found to contain eight eggs. 
It finally came to grief in a heavy windstorm which a few days later 
swept the lake.” He did not find it at any of the lakes in western 
Cherry County, about the source of the North Loup River, or at the 
lakes in Morrill and Garden Counties, in June, but on October 14 noted 
it at Goose and Roundup Lakes, in Garden County. 

The writer noted several of these birds at the lake near Curtis, 
Frontier County, June 29, 1911, and they probably nest in that vicinity. 
Wilson Tout reports it as a common summer resident and breeder in 
the ponds and gravel pit lakes near North Platte, Lincoln County, and 
he has a specimen taken there on the late date of November 5, 1928. In 
the seepage lakes of Scotts Bluff County, it is also a very common 
breeder, C. E. Mickel noting it there continually in 1916, from June 16 
to September 10, and finding four newly hatched young on June 19. 

C. A. Black found this species nesting commonly at Island Lake, 
Garden County, in 1916 and 1917, though not nearly as plentifully as 
the American Eared Grebe. Miles Maryott, formerly of Oshkosh, also 
has reported it from Island Lake and has specimens of it in his collec¬ 
tion. At Goose Lake, in Garden County, southeast of Alliance, on July 
12, 1930, F. J. Keller saw about fifty small grebes, probably partly of 
this species, and on the same lake on June 6, 1931, he and W. W. Bennett 
of Sioux City found a nest of the Common Pied-billed Grebe with six 
eggs and another nest with the eggs just hatching (L. O. I. Nos. 52, p. 
2 and 61, p. 4). Mrs. A. H. Jones noted this species at small ponds 
thirty miles south of Alliance, in Morrill County, on October 3 and 4, 
1927 (L. O. I. No. 25, p. 2). 


Myron H. Swenk 
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low-shafted, 18. 19, 21, 22, 30, 32, 
38, 40, 43, 45, 50, 60, 70, 71, 73, 

74, 75, 77. 80, 84, 86, 104, 138, 
139, 140. 


Flycatcher, Acadian, 71, 77, 104; 
Arkansas, 82 (see Kingbird); 
Northern Crested, 70, 71, 72, 73, 
77, 79, 81, 82, 83, 104; Least, 71, 
72, 77, 81, 82, 104; Olivaceous, 
59; Eastern Olive-sided, 137; 
Scissor-tailed, 62; Alder Traill, 
71, 77, 82. 

Furnarius rufus, 28. 


Gadwall, 67, 68, 76, 138. 

Gallinule, Florida, 137. 

Gavia immer immer, 87, 89; immer 
elasson, 87, 89; stellata, 89. 
Geranoaetus, 52; ales, 51, 53; conter- 
minus, 52, 53; contortus, 52, 53; 
dananus, 52, 53; melanoleucus, 51, 
52. 

Gnatcatcher, Blue-gray, 71; East¬ 
ern Blue-gray, 71, 77, 79, 82, 104. 
Godwit, Hudsonian, 73, 77; Mar¬ 
bled, 68, 75, 76. 

Golden-eye, American, 18, 40, 46, 
67, 70, 76. 

Goldfinch, American, 21; American 
(subsp. ?), 87; Eastern Ameri¬ 
can, 4, 18, 19, 21, 22, 38, 41, 43, 
47, 72, 74, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 104, 
135 139 

Goose, Blue, 39, 42, 43, 45, 68, 76; 
Cackling, 52; Canada, 46, 70, 75; 
Canada (subsp. ?), 68, 76; Com¬ 
mon Canada, 39, 42, 43, 45, 50; 
Lesser Canada (=Hutchins), 45; 
(Lesser ?) Canada, 86; White- 
fronted, 45; Common White- 
fronted, 44; Lesser Snow, 39, 42, 
43, 45, 50, 68, 75, 76, 86. 

Grackle, Bronzed, 4, 18, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 39, 43, 44, 47, 49, 60, 65, 73, 
74, 75, 78, 81, 83, 84, 85, 86, 104, 
139. 

Grebe, American Eared, 67, 76, 84, 
86, 144-146; Horned, 143-144; 
Common Pied-billed, 43, 67, 68, 

71, 72, 76, 86, 137, 138, 149-151; 
Holboell Red-necked, 142-143; 
Western, 146-149. 

Griffin, Thomas D. and Rosalind 
M., article by, 61. 

Grosbeak, Rocky Mountain Black¬ 
headed, 32, 63, 72, 74, 78, 83, 85, 
87; Western Blue, 48, 63, 71, 

72, 73, 74, 76, 78, 81, 82, 87, 104; 
Evening, 48, 61; Evening (subsp. 
?), 72, 78; Western Evening, 30; 
Pine, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 16, 18, 20, 
29, 30, 48, 50, 61; Alaska Pine, 
8; Canadian Pine, 5, 8, 29; Rocky 
Mountain Pine, 8; Rose-breasted, 
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7, 21, 32, 33, 60, 63, 67, 70, 71, 
72, 74, 78, 81, 85, 86, 104. 
Grouse, Prairie Sharp-tailed, 47, 
48, 75; Sage, 52; Spruce, 52. 

Grus americana, 61, 111; canadensis 
tabida, 61; haydeni { — Grus cana¬ 
densis), 52, 53. 

Guiraca caerulea interfusa, 63. 

Gull, California, 61, 77; Franklin, 
40, 43, 67, 69, 72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 

86, 104, 138; American Herring, 
39, 42, 45, 61, 69, 77; Laughing, 
130; Ring-billed, 40, 45, 46, 66, 
69, 77, 137. 

Gyrfalcon, 12, 13, 14, 131; Asiatic, 
14; Black, 12, 14; Gray, 14; Si¬ 
berian, 13; White, 14. 

Haliaeetus leucocephalus, 31. 
Hargeria gracilis, 51. 

Hawk, Northern Broad-winged, 71, 

72, 76, 79, 81; Cooper, 43, 44, 52, 

71, 76, 81, 82, 104, 139; American 
Duck, 20, 64; Marsh, 18, 19, 21, 
38, 43, 66, 70, 71, 76, 80, 82, 104, 

137, 139; Pigeon, 75; Eastern 
Pigeon, 73; Richardson Pigeon, 
64; Northern Red-shouldered, 71, 
76; Red-tailed, 19, 39, 52, 137, 

138, 139; (Eastern ?) Red-tailed, 
19; Eastern Red-tailed, 43, 44, 71, 

73, 76, 104; American Rough¬ 
legged, 19, 21, 31, 44, 48, 76; 
Northern Sharp-shinned, 43, 76, 

87, 138; Sparrow, 18, 20, 43, 137; 
(Eastern ?) Sparrow, 86; East¬ 
ern Sparrow, 40, 43, 67, 70, 71, 
76, 80, 104, 133, 139; Desert 
Sparrow, 75, 87, 133; Swainson, 
44, 48, 67, 76, 86. 

Hedymeles ludovicianus, 32, 33, 63; 

melanocephalus papago, 32, 33, 63. 
Here and There With the N. 0. U. 
Members, 20-22, 46-50, 79-87, 
141-142. 

Heron, Great Blue, 46, 75, 86; 
(Eastern ?) Great Blue, 86; 
Eastern Great Blue, 68, 70, 71, 
76, 79, 80, 104, 137, 138, 139; 
Treganza Great Blue, 31; Little 
Blue, 73, 76, 80; Eastern Green, 
67, 71, 73, 76, 80, 104; Northern 
Louisiana, 31. 

Hesperornts crassipes, 51; regalis, 51. 
Hesperiphona vespertina (subsp. ?), 

72, 78; vespertina brooksi, 30. 
Himantopus melanurus, 28. 

Hirundo erythrogaster, 4. 

Hornero, 28. 

Horsky, L. O., article by, 18. 


Hudson, George E., articles by, 15, 
31, 32-33, 33, 61. 

Hummingbird, Ruby-throated, 71, 

73, 74, 77, 80, 81, 86, 104, 138, 
140. 

Hydranassa tricolor ruficollis, 31. 
Hypomorphnus urubitinga, 52. 

Ibis, Wood, 134. 

Icterus icterocephalus, 34. 

Icthyornis {dispar, etc.), 51. 

Jay, Northern Blue, 3, 4, 18, 22, 
38, 41, 43, 47, 49, 60, 67, 72, 73, 

74, 75, 77, 81, 82, 84, 86, 87, 104, 
140; Pihon, 84, 140. 

Johnston, Mrs. H. C., articles by, 
29-30, 130, 130-131. 

Jones, Mrs. A. H., articles by, 9-10, 
61, 133-135. 

Jones, Harold C., and Hudson, 
George E., article by, 30. 

Junco, Shufeldt Oregon, 19, 20, 45, 
47, 48, 75, 79; Eastern Slate- 
colored, 18, 19, 20, 21, 22, 38, 41, 
43, 47, 49, 60, 70, 74, 79, 81, 85, 

86, 138, 139, 140. 

Killdeer, Northern, 19, 20, 39, 42, 
43, 45, 60, 73, 74, 75, 76, 80, 86, 

87, 104, 138, 139. 

Kingbird, Arkansas, 20, 60, 70, 71, 
72, 73, 74, 77, 81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 
87, 104; Eastern, 4, 20, 60, 67, 
70, 71, 73, 74, 75, 77, 81, 82, 84, 
86, 87, 104. 

Kingfisher, Eastern Belted, 19, 21, 
22, 43, 67, 70', 72, 74, 77, 80, 84, 
85, 86, 104. 

Kinglet, Eastern Golden-crowned, 
18, 19, 20, 22, 41, 46, 47, 67, 78, 
139; Eastern Ruby-crowned, 60, 
67, 70, 71, 72, 74, 78, 86, 104, 139. 

Lanius borealis, 64; borealis borealis, 
64; borealis invictus, 64; ludovici- 
anus excubitorides, 4. 

Laopteryx priscus, 51. 

Lark, Horned, 138; (Desert ?) 
Horned, 48; Desert Horned, 4, 
131; Hoyt Horned, 19, 21, 131; 
(Prairie ?) Horned, 18; Prairie 
Horned, 19, 22, 38, 41, 43, 131; 
(Saskatchewan ?) Horned, 19, 
20, 21, 44; Saskatchewan Horned, 
131. 

Larus atricilla, 130; californicus, 61. 
Lepus californicus melanotis, 32. 
Limnodromus griseus hendersoni, 68. 
Limnothlypis swainsonii, 132. 
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Longspur, Lapland, 19, 21, 44, 45, 
47; Common Lapland, 79; Smith, 

71, 79. 

Loon, Common, 88, 89; Greater 
Common, 87, 89; Lesser Com¬ 
mon, 43, 70, 76, 87, 88, 89; Red- 
throated, 88, 89, 90. 

Magpie, American, 20, 70, 77, 138. 
Mallard, 38; Common, 19, 20, 21, 
22, 38, 43, 44, 46, 47, 68, 69, 70, 
75, 76, 83, 86, 137, 138. 

Martin, Northern Purple, 40; 43, 

72, 73, 77, 81, 83, 85, 86, 104, 134. 
Mauck, Miss Ruth H., article by, 

10 . 

Meadowlark, Eastern Common, 43, 
68, 72, 78, 81, 87, 104; Western, 
4, 21, 39, 41, 42, 43, 44, 45, 48, 
49, 50, 60, 70, 73, 74, 75, 78, 81, 
85, 86, 104, 135, 138, 139. 
Megalornis pratensis {=Grus cana¬ 
densis), 53. 

Melanerpes erythrocephalus, 30. 
Merganser, (American Buff-breast¬ 
ed ?), 45, 71; American Buff¬ 
breasted, 66, 76; Red-breasted, 
67, 69, 76. 

Minutes, Thirty - fourth Annual 
Meeting, 90-103. 

Mockingbird (subsp. ?), 21, 71, 72, 
77, 81, 84, 85, 135; Eastern (?), 
60, 104; (Western ?), 73, 74; 
Western, 87. 

Molothrus ater ater, 4. 
Molybdophanes caerulescens, 27. 
Murrelet, Ancient, 14. 

Muscivora forficata, 62. 

Nannus hiemalis hiemalis, 98. 
Nighthawk (subsp. ?), 68, 71, 77, 
84, 139; Eastern (?), 71, 104, 
139; Eastern, 81; (Howell ?), 
74, 87; (Sennett ?), 73, 74, 80, 

84, 86, 139. 

Night Heron, American Black- 
crowned, 20, 68, 70; 72, 75, 76, 
79, 80, 84, 85, 86, 137, 140; Yel¬ 
low-crowned, 130. 

Nothura maculosa, 28. 

Nucifraga Columbiana, 130. 
Nutcracker, Clarke, 130, 141. 
Nuthatch, Eastern White-breasted, 
18, 19, 20, 38, 41, 45, 49, 74, 81, 

85, 86, 104, 141; Red-breasted, 
42, 71, 75, 77, 104, 139. 

Nyctanassa violacea, 130. 

Nycticryphes semicollaris, 28. 


Oldsquaw, 10, 11, 12, 16. 

Opororonis agilis, 62. 

Oriole, Baltimore, 21, 60, 68, 70, 71, 

72, 73, 74, 78, 81, 82, 83, 84, 85, 
86, 87, 104, 135, 137, 140; Bullock, 

73, 75, 78; Orchard, 21, 60, 68, 
70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 78, 81, 84, 85, 
86, 104, 135. 

Ortalis phengites, 52, 53, tantula, 52, 
53, ‘vetula, 52. 

Osprey, American, 71, 76. 

Otocoris alpestris enthymia, 4 (as 
leucolaema), 131; alpestris hoyti, 
131; alpestris leucolaema, 131; al¬ 
pestris praiicola, 131. 

Otus asio aikeni, 64. 

Ovenbird, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 78, 79, 
81, 82, 85, 104, 137, 140. 

Owl, American Barn, 22, 71, 73, 
80; Northern Barred, 81; Bur¬ 
rowing, 28, 34; Western Burrow¬ 
ing, 16, 33, 34, 35, 72, 77, 80, 
84, 137, 138; Great Horned, 20, 
44; Arctic Great Horned, 44, 77; 
Eastern Great Horned, 31, 38, 44, 
60, 73, 80, 81, 90; Northwestern 
Great Horned, 44, 77; (Western 
?) Great Horned, 19; Western 
Great Horned, 49; Long-eared, 

18, 22, 40, 68, 73, 75, 138; Aiken 
Screech, 64; Eastern Screech, 18, 

19, 22, 38, 40, 60, 64, 73, 80, 81, 
86, 104; Northern Short-eared 
(= Common Short-eared), 19, 39, 
77. 

Palaelectornis incertus, 51, 53. 
Palaeogyps prodromus, 51. 
Palaeonornis struthionoides, 51. 
Paractiornis perpusillus ( = P. incer¬ 
tus), 52, 53. 

Paroquet, Carolina, 52. 

Passer domesticus domesticus, 4. 
Passerina cyanea, 15. 

Peewee, Eastern Wood, 70, 71, 72, 
77, 82, 86, 104. 

Pelican, White, 20, 73, 119, 127, 
139. 

Petrochelidon albifrons albifrons, 134. 
Phalarope, Northern, 73, 77, 138; 
Wilson, 52, 68, 69, 71, 72, 75, 77, 
86, 95, 104. 

Phasianus mioceanus, 52, 53. 
Phasmagyps patritus, 51. 

Pheasant, Ring-necked Common, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 48, 80, 84. 

Phoebe, Eastern, 43, 46, 50, 60, 67, 
70, 77, 81, 86, 104, 138, 139; 
Rocky Mountain Say, 72, 75, 77, 
84. 
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Pinicola enucleator alascensis, 8, 14; 
enucleator leucura, 8, 29; enucleator 
montana, 8. 

Pintail, 38, 43; American, 20, 38, 
42, 44, 69, 76, 83, 86, 137. 

Pipilo erythrophthalmus erythrophthal- 
mus, 64; maculatus arcticus, 63. 
Pipit, American Common, 50, 67, 
69, 78. 

Plover, Black-bellied, 20, 96; 
Golden, 80; Piping, 73, 76; Semi- 
palmated, 31, 68, 76; Snowy, 31; 
Cuban Snowy, 31; Upland, 71, 

73. 76, 84, 86, 104, 137. 
Podilymbus podiceps podiceps, 149- 

151. 

Polyborus, 52. 

Poor-will, Nuttall, 84. 

Proictinia effera, 51, 53. 

Quiscalus quiscula aeneus, 4. 

Rail, Northern King, 68, 76; North¬ 
ern Virginia, 68, v6. 

Redhead, 42, 43, 47, 66, 76, 86. 
Redpoll, Common, 86. 

Reastart, 86; American, 70, 71, 73, 

74, 78, 79, 81, 82, 104, 140. 

Rhea americana, 28. 

Rhynchotus rufescens, 28. 

Richardson, Mrs. Charles, and Cal¬ 
laway, Miss Susie, article by, 19. 

Robin, 42, 48; (Eastern ?), 48; 
Eastern, 4, 18, 19. 21, 22, 39, 41, 
42, 43, 44, 45, 48, 49, 50, 60, 73, 
74. 75, 77, 81. 82, 84, 85, 86, 104, 
135, 138, 139. 

Roode, Mrs. R. D., Bogardus, Mrs. 
C. M., Callaway, Mrs. C. B. and 
Susie, article by, 18-19. 
Rough-leg, American; see Hawk, 
American Rough legged. 

Salpinctes obsoletus obsoletus, 98. 
Sanderling, 64, 95, 138. 

Sandpiper, Baird, 50, 66, 69, 72, 76, 
104; Buff-breasted, 59; Least, 2j, 
67, 69, 71, 72, 76, 80, 104, 138; 
Pectoral, 20, 67, 69, 71, 73, 76, 
80, 137; Semipalmated, 20, 67, 69, 
71, 73, 76, 80, 104; Eastern Soli¬ 
tary, 71, 72, 76, 80, 104; (West¬ 
ern ?) Solitary, 75; Spotted, 21. 
67, 69, 70, 71, 72, 74, 76, 80, 104, 
138; Stilt, 67, 69, 71, 73, 76, 80, 
104, 138; Western, 74, 138; 

White-rumped, 68, 69, 72, 76, 80. 
Sapsucker, Eastern Yellow-bellied, 
86. 

Scaup, Lesser. 38, 39, 42, 43, 45, 69, 
71, 76, 80, 86, 138. 


Shoveller, 38, 39, 42, 43, 45, 69, 76, 

80, 86, 104, 138. 

Shrike, Migrant Loggerhead, 40, 
43, 45, 60, 70, 74, 78, 82, 84, 104, 
135, 137; White-rumped Logger- 
head, 4, 72, 73, 78, 81, 82; 
(Northern ?), 48; Northern, 19, 

20, 21, 60, 64, 75; Eastern 

Northern, 64; Northwestern 
Northern, 64. 

Siskin, Northern Pine, 18, 20, 41, 
48, 70, 73, 78, 79. 

Smith, Mrs. George O., article by, 

10 . 

Smith, William C., article by, 63. 
Snipe, Wilson, 43, 67, 69, 72, 76, 
86, 138, 140. 

Solitaire, Townsend, 21, 22, 141. 
Sora, 68, 73, 76. 

Sparrow, Chipping, 45; Eastern 
Chipping, 40, 70, 71, 72, 79, 81, 

85, 86, 104; Clay-colored, 4, 60, 
68, 69, 71, 72, 74, 79, 81, 82, 104, 
139; Field (subsp. ?), 70, 79; 
Western Field (?), 139; Western 
Field, 21, 40, 43, 60, 70, 72, 74, 

86, 104; Eastern Fox, 40, 79, 141; 
Gambel, 21, 49, 50, 60, 67, 71, 72, 
75, 79, 86, 104; Western Grass¬ 
hopper, 68, 71, 73, 74, 79, 81, 87, 
104; Harris, 18, 19, 20, 21, 38, 
40, 43, 44, 48, 60, 67, 70, 74, 79, 

81, 86, 104,138,139,141; Western 
Henslow, 74; English House, 4, 
7, 61, 84, 135; Eastern Lark, 60, 
68, 71, 79, 104; (Western ?) 
Lark, 73; Western Lark, 4, 73, 
79, 81, 137; Leconte, 68, 79; Lin¬ 
coln, 75; Common Lincoln, 60, 
68, 70, 71, 72, 79, 82, 86, 104, 
138, 139; Savannah (subsp. ?), 
60, 67, 71, 72, 79, 81; Savannah, 

21, 69, 75; Eastern (?) Savan¬ 
nah, 104; Swamp, 68, 71, 79, 85; 
Song (subsp. ?), 60, 67, 70, 79, 
81, 86, 138, 139; Song, 19, 20, 21, 
43, 44, f.5, 71; (Dakota ?) Song, 
74; Eastern (?) Song, 104; Tree, 
18, 19, 20, 21, 38, 42, 43, 44, 75, 
81, 86, 138, 141; Tree (subsp. ? ), 
60; Vesper, 43, 45, 86; Vesper 
(subsp. ?), 68, 79; Eastern Ves¬ 
per, 60; Western Vesper, 74; 
White-crowned, 21, 60, 68, 71, 
72, 73. 74, 75, 79, 85, 86, 93, 104, 
139; Eastern White-crowned, 49; 
White-throated, 47, 60, 70, 71, 72, 
74, 75, 79, 104, 139, 140, 141. 

Speotyto cunicularia cunicularia, 28; 
cunicularia hypugaea, 33, 34. 
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Spinus tristis tristis, 4. 

Spizella pallida, 4. 

Spoonbill, Roseate, 59. 

Starling, 15, 30; European, 15, 61, 

134, 141. 

St. Martin, Miss Mary, article by, 
10 - 11 . 

Strix hypugaea, 34. 

Sturnella neglecta, 4. 

Sturnus vulgaris vulgaris, 15, 30, 61. 
Swain, Mrs. J. R., article by, 63. 
Swallow, Bank, 71; Common Bank, 

67, 71, 73, 74, 77, 81, 86, 104; 
Barn, 4, 67, 70, 71, 72, 73, 77, 81, 

84, 86, 104, 134, 138, 139; Cliff, 
80; Eastern Cliff, 67, 69, 77, 134- 
135; Rough-winged, 67, 70, 71, 
73, 77, 81, 104; Tree, 67, 69, 70, 
71, 73, 77, 81, 86, 104; Northern 
Violet-green, 84. 

Swan, Whistling, 49, 75. 

Swenk, Jane B., article by, 5-9, 29; 
Myron H. and Jane B., 18; 

Myron H., 11-12, 12-14, 14-15, 15, 
16, 17, 33-35, 36, 37, 50-53, 62- 
63, 65, 87-90, 111-129. 

Swift, Chimney, 67, 70, 71, 72, 77, 
80, 86, 104; White-throated, 84. 
Sylvia celatus, 33. 

Synthliboramphus antiquus, 14. 

Tanager, Scarlet, 70, 71, 73, 78, 82, 

85, 86, 104; Western, 84. 

Teal, Blue-winged, 20, 43, 44, 66, 
69, 70, 76, 80, 86, 104, 137, 138; 
Green-winged, 19, 20, 38, 39, 69, 

71, 72, 76, 86. 

Telmatodytes palustris dissaeptus, 98, 
palustris laingi, 98. 

Tern, Arctic, 80; American Black, 

68, 71, 73, 77, 81, 84, 86, 104, 137, 
138; Common, 73, 77; Forster, 
67, 71, 73, 77, 80, 84, 104, 137. 

Theristicus caudatus, 27. 

Thrasher, Brown, 4, 60, 67, 70, 71, 

72, 73, 74, 75, 77, 81, 83, 86, 104, 

135, 140; Sage, 75. 

Thrush, Northern Gray-cheeked, 

73, 74, 75, 77, 82; Hermit (subsp. 

?). 71, 72, 77. 81; (Eastern ?) 
Hermit, 67; Olive-backed Swain- 
son, 60, 68, 69, 71, 72, 74, 77, 81, 
82, 86, 104 (as Olive-backed 

“Wilson” in error), 139, 140; 
Wood, 28. 68, 70, 71, 72, 74, 77, 
79, 81, 82, 86, 104, 135. 

Thryomanes, 100; beviickii, 99, 100; 
bevaickii subsp., 98; bevjickii bairdi, 
100; bevi-ickii bevuickii, 99, 100; be- 


wickii cry plus, 99, 100, 101; be- 
wickii eremophilus, 99, 100. 
Thryothorus bevjickii, 100; ludovicia^ 
nus ludovicianus, 98. 

Titmouse, Tufted, 18, 19, 22, 38, 
41, 43, 44, 82, 86, 104. 

Towhee, Red-eyed Eastern, 19, 43, 
60', 64, 67, 72, 73, 74, 78, 81, 86, 
93, 104; Arctic Spotted, 21, 44, 
60, 63, 67, 69, 71, 75, 78, 84, 104, 

138, 139, 140. 

Toxostoma rufum, 4. 

Troglodytes aedon parkmanii, 97. 
Turdus migraiorius migratorius, 4. 
Turner, Harold, article by, 62. 
Tvrannus iyrannus, 4. 

Urubitinga enecta, 52, 53. 

Veery (subsp. ?), 84. 

Vermivora celata celata, 33. 

Vireo, Northern Bell, 68, 70, 71, 73, 
78, 81, 82, 104; Red-eyed, 70, 71, 
73, 75, 78, 81, 104; Eastern 

Warbling, 68, 70, 71, 73, 74, 78, 
81, 82, 84, 85, 86, 104, 137, 140; 
Northern White-eyed, 71, 78; 

Yellow-throated, 70, 71, 78, 82, 
104. 

Vulture, Northern Turkey, 72, 76, 

139. 


Warbler, Northern Audubon, 74, 
75. 85; Bay-breasted, 86; Black 
and White, 68, 71, 72, 73, 74, 78, 
82, 84, 86, 104, 137, 140; Black¬ 
burnian, 71, 78, 86; Black-poll, 
68, 70, 71, 72, 74, 75, 78, 80', 82, 
84, 86, 104; Northern Black- 

throated Blue, 86; Northern 
Black-throated Green, 82; Ceru¬ 
lean, 80; Connecticut, 62; Grace, 
59; Kentucky, 71, 78, 80, 82; 
Kirtland, 59; Magnolia, 71, 78, 
82, 104; Myrtle, 22, 43; Eastern 
Myrtle, 67, 70, 72, 74, 75, 78, 82, 
84, 104, 138; Eastern Nashville, 
68, 78, 82, 140; Eastern Orange- 
crowned, 21, 33, 68, 71, 72, 78, 
82, 104, 140; Palm, 80; Western 
Palm, 72, 78; Wilson Pileolnted, 
73, 78; Prothonotary, 80; Swain- 
son, 132; Tennessee, 60, 68, 70, 
71, 73, 74, 78, 82. 86, 104, 140, 
Yellow, 62; Alaska Yellow, 62, 
68, 78; Eastern Yellow, 21, 60, 
63, 68, 70, 71, 73. 74, 75, 78, 81. 
82, 84, 85, 86, 104, 135'. 
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Water-Thrush, Grinnell Common, 

68, 71, 73, 74, 78, 81, 86, 104; 
Louisiana, 71, 73, 78, 80. 

Waxwing-, Bohemian, 48; Ameri¬ 
can Bohemian, 43, 46, 67, 78; 
Cedar, 18, 42, 43, 46, 48, 49, 67, 

69, 73, 78, 81, 85. 
Whip-poor-will, Eastern, 80, 81. 
Willet, Western, 67, 71, 72, 75, 76, 

86, 104, 137. 

Woodpecker, Batchelder Downy, 
48; Northern Downy, 18, 19, 20, 
21, 22, 38, 40, 43, 44, 47, 48, 49, 
74, 80, 84, 86, 104, 139; Eastern 
Hairy, 18, 19, 20, 30, 38, 40, 43, 
44, 48, 74, 80, 84, 86, 104, 139; 
Lewis, 49; Red-bellied, 18, 19, 22, 
30, 38, 40, 43, 71, 73, 77, 80, 81, 
104, 138; Red-headed, 18, 21, 22, 
30, 40’, 50, 60, 70, 71, 72, 73, 74, 
77, 80, 81, 83, 84, 86, 87, 104, 137. 
Wren, Baird’s, 100; Bewick (subsp. 
?), 72, 77, 98, 99, 100, 101, 102, 
131; Baird Bewick, 99, 100; 

Eastern Bewick, 50, 99; Desert 
Bewick, 100; Texas Bewick, 99, 


100; Canon, 98; Carolina, 50, 70; 
Eastern Carolina, 77, 98, 100, 
101, 102, 130-131; Desert, 100; 
Western House, 21, 60, 67, 70, 
71, 72, 74, 75, 77, 81, 84, 85, 86, 

97, 98, 100, 102, 104, 130, 135, 
138, 140; Long-billed Marsh, 68; 
Long-billed Marsh (subsp. ?), 
77, Alberta Long-billed Marsh,- 
98; Prairie Long-billed Marsh, 

98, 137; Common Rock, 75, 98; 
Short-billed Marsh, 98; Eastern 
Winter, 19, 41, 98. 

Xanthocephalus xanthocephalus, 4, 34. 

Yellow-throat, Maryland, 85; 
(Northern ?) Maryland, 21, 74, 
87; Northern Maryland, 60, 70, 
71, 72, 74, 78, 81, 85, 86, 104. 
Yellow-legs, Greater, 50, 66, 69, 76; 
Lesser, 20, 40, 43, 69, 70, 72, 76, 
80, 86, 104, 138. 

Youngworth, William, articles by, 
30-31, 62. 

Zenaidura macroura marginella, 4. 
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